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THE WILL OF GOD. 
I. 


[Not every one that says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that does the will of my Father who is in heaven.) 


Tats language is equally true, whether it be construed as relat- 
ing to the present or to the everiasting kingdom. The Savior 
may have designed it to apply to both; though it is most likely he 
intended it to apply chiefiy to the latter. But indisputably a man 
can no more enter the former without doing the will of God, than 
he can the latter. True his will differs as to the two, but in both 
cases alike it must be done. In neither can it be dispensed with. 

What now, according to this language, makes the great material 
difference between him who enters the kingdom of God, and him 
who enters it not? Clearly it is not the fact, for fact it is not, 
that God did, long ere time began, inexorably decree that one 
definite portion of the human family should go to heaven, and the 
other definite portion should go to hell. Such decree has no ex- 
istence save in the brains of those who teach it. It is the decree 
of men and not of God, and is therefore null. What, then, I 
repeat, makes the difference ? 

Not the fact, in the nêxt place, that the Bible is a sealed book 
to one man, but an open book to another. The Bible is the same 
book to all. To the gifted and to the humble its pages lie open 
alike, resplendent in the light of divine wisdom. It is not a 
sealed book. No. But some men are sealed men ; here lies the 
difficulty. They have sealed up their eyes, sealed up their ears, 
sealed up their hearts ; they are a sealed book, but not the Bible. 

1. 
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Better for them that it was the Bible. In this case they would 
have no sin; not so, however, as it is. 

Neither does the difference consist in the fact that some men 
are spiritually dead, and can not understand the Bible; while 
others are spirittally alive, and can. No such difference naturally 
exists among men. It may be true that some men can not under- 
stand the Bible, as I well know it is, but this is owing to no fact 
expressed in the phrase “spiritual death.” By the way, what do 
men mean by this expression? What is it to be spiritually dead ? 
Carries the language an intelligible meaning ; especially, carries 
it a scriptural one? I will not say it does not; I am simply ask- 
tng questions. What it is to be physically dead we know; that 
is, we know it in so far as we can claim knowledge in any sense of 
that occult thing we call death. We know it is the death of the 
body. Life goes out—what is that? and the body is left pulseless 
and motionless, and begins to moulder back to dust. But what is 
spiritual death? Is it the death of the spirit? If not, what is it? 
Does the language mean that the spirit literally dies, as dies the 
body ; that the life thereof gocs out, and that it is left a still and 
motionless thing? If this be its meaning, we know its meaning 
to be false. A lifeless spirit, if not a contradiction in fact, is cer- 
tainly a most inconceivable thing. The spirit never dies. In the 
body or out of it, in heaven or in hell, it is still alive. Will not 
some learned doctor, deep read in the things unknown in the 
Bible, tell us the meaning of the expression “spiritual death?” I 
hope so. I am seeking light now. The difference, then, respect- 
ing which I inquire, is traceable to no difference between being 
spiritually alive and spiritually dead. In what, I ask again, does 
it consist ? 

It consists simply and precisely in doing and not doing the will 
of God. He goes in who does that will—goes into the present king- 
dom, goes into the future. He who does it not goes into neither. 
Doing and not doing, then, make the difference, and make the 
whole difference. Hence, in the work of redemption a man has 
something to do; and on his deed hang consequences of deepest 
significance. The doer is here, therefore, as in thousands of other 
instances, by a great law of God, blessed in his deed. Let now 
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blind guides clamor as they will, still on doing and not doing 
hang issues of no less moment than those of life and death. What 
confidence, consequently, can we repose in him who still persists 
in teaching that man can do nothing, and hence has nothing to 
do? The Bible is against him, reason is against him, universal 
human conduct, and hence his own, is against him. Indisputably 
he is in error. 

But in the present case man is not left to his own discretion. 
He is not at liberty to do anything. The will of God, and that only, 
must he do. If he do anything else, he is a presumptuous repudi- 
ator of God. He has set the divine and therefore the unerring 
will at naught, and set up the human and hence the fearfully falli- 
ble will in its stead. This man can never be blessed in his deed. 
Possibly he may be blessed in spite of it; but in it he can not be. 

What is. the will of God? To this question the first answer is 
necessary. For, it is intuitively clear that unless we know what 
the will of God is, we can never feel certain that we are doing it. 
What, then, I repeat, is the will of God? 

The answer to this question I can best obtain by being a little 
indirect. What, I accordingly put it to the reader, is your best 
conception of law? You reply: Law isa rule of action, a rule 
thus and so prescribed, and having such and such sanctions. Cor- 
rect, so far as the books are concerned. Baut this is no definition 
of law, taking that term in its highest and most comprehensive 
sense. It is a definition of a species of law, a definition of muni- 
cipal and civil law, but not of law simply. But what we want is, 
not a definition of a species, but a definition of the genus. We 
want a definition of law in the last and highest conception of it. 
Anything short of this meets not the case in hand. What, then, is 
law—law in the closest and severest possible view of it? I 
answer : 


II. 


Law is will, This both comprehends and exhausts the concep- 
tion. It is brief, strikingly brief, yet it includes the whole idea. 
As a definition, I do not see how it could be altered for the better. 
It includes all that enters strictly into the notion of law, and ex- 
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cludes everything that does not. Shorter it could not be; for it 
is couched in three monosyllables ; and to make it clearer would 
be impossible. As a definition, therefore, it may be safely accept- 
ed as faultless. 

But mark, I do not say that will is law, but only that law is 
will. This is true; that is not, without qualification. That is, it 
is not true that will, all will, is law. It is certainly true that 
some will is law, but not that all is. In my own family, within 
certain limits, my will is law ; but it is no law in any sense in my 
neighbor’s family. Again: Satan is endowed with a will of fear- 
ful power and range ; but it is no Jaw. A rule of action with 
the wicked, whether demons or men, it certainly is; still it is not 
law, for the notion of law includes the notion of right; or if not 
the positive notion of right, it at least excludes all notion of 
wrong. Hence Satan’s will can in no true sense be denominated 
a law. 

But all law is wills and this is true whether the reference be 
to divine or human law. What, for example, are the laws of the 
State in which I write? Simply the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through their representatives, met to give formal and 
authoritative utterance thereto. To this only one exception can 
exist ; and this, in fact, is not an exception, but only a seeming 
one. The governor, or other officer, may be endowed with cer- 
tain discretionary powers. In this case, and for the purpose pre- 
scribed, the expression of his individual will is the law. But 
this, as already said, is no exception to the general proposition. 
The law is will. True, it is not the will of the people; but it is 
the will of one whose will the people have agreed to accept as 
their own. This constitutes it their law. 

So in the case specially in hand. God’s law is his will. To 
this proposition an exception can not arise. It is universally 
true. 

Now it so happens that God’s will assumes two forms, accord- 
ingly as it relates to rational, accountable beings, or to mere mat- 
ter. In that case, his will is expressed ; in this, it is impressed. 
On all mere material or inanimate things God silently impresses 
his will ; and this impressed will constitutes that vast and intri- 
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cate code we call the laws of nature. Here only is obedience per- 
fect. All things alike obey it; and nothing rebels against it. 
On the little pebble that lies on the beach it is impressed ; and 
there, in conformity to it, it sleeps for countless ages, never. moving, 
unless moved by something without it and disturbing it. Alike 
to the orb which makes day resplendent with its golden light, is 
it the law of its being and its motion. On globe and atom, star 
and plant, it acts, upholding and sustaining all. The life of the 
seraph and the life of the animalcule is each dependent on it. 
The mantle of light which hangs on the face of the sun, and the 
ray which sparkles in the dew-drop, take their origin in it. 
Nothing is, nothing lives, nothing moves, without it. The tornado 
that lays forest and city low, and the gentle breeze which fans the 
feverish brow, receive their impetus from it. By it exist the cold 
which congeals the depths of a northern sea, and the heat which 
burns in the tropics. The shadows of night and the gorgeous 
tinting of the evening cloud are jts handiwork. How over- 
whelming, how inconceivable it is, when viewed as the law to 
nature | 

What, then, is this law? Some mere material code, like mat- 
ter, standing apart from God, and though enacted by him, acting 
independently of him? Something inhering in matter, which, 
though originally traceable to the divine mind, now has no con- 
nection with it? Something which might be if he were not; 
something which now, at least, is self-sustaining ; something which 
God has put away from him, and about which he has no further 
care—is this the law of nature? I confess I do not so conceive 
of it. With me the laws of nature are but the divine will in 
action on mere material things. They are, in other words, simply 
that will viewed in reference to nature. The divine will is not 
one thing and the laws of nature a different thing ; the laws of 
nature are that will itself. Hence there is no such thing as a law 
of nature which is self-acting. Each of these laws is but another 
name for so much of the divine will as is there acting. 

Here emerges the folly of asking how it is that God can con- 
travene the laws of nature to answer prayer. One part of his 
will can never be in collision with another part. These laws are 
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his will. Hence, if he will to answer prayer, there is no conflict 
of will with law ; but only will acting in harmony with itself. 
Therefore, when God answers prayer, no law of nature is con- 
travened. 

But to rational and accountable beings God expresses his will ; 
that is, he embodies it in the form of articulate speech. Indeed, 
it is only in this form that it can be called law. Previous to this 
it may be will, but it is not law. It becomes law only when 
spoken, never before. This expressed will we call God’s law 
respecting man ; and I like the word expressed. Etymologically 
it means pressed out of. God’s kindness to man has pressed out 
of him his will respecting us. This expressed will is to us law, 
the law—the law of our higher being and higher life, the law of 
our spirits and of their states or modes of existence. Not one 
sentence in it can be disregarded without danger. All must, 
unless repealed, be obeyed. It is the embodiment of the divine 
wisdom and goodness and authority. The obligation to obey it 
is, consequently, infinite. As in nature no law, whether it relate 
to a planet or the smallest seed of grass, can be dispensed with ; 
so in Christianity. Whether the law relate to the immortality of 
the soul, or a single hair of the head, it becomes a sublime neces- 
sity and must be heeded. 


ITI. 


I next proceed to trace, if it be lawful for mortals so to speak, 
the will of God from his own mind to the point where it begins to 
bind us, and to determine the form it assumes that we may obey it. 
I want further carefully- to note the pains the merciful Father 
has been at to transmit this will to us in a form which renders 
it absolutely pure, and which hence renders conformity to it in- 
. finitely safe. | 

The very expression, the will of God, refers us at once back 
to his mind as the ultimate source in which the will originates. 
Beyond this, no inquiry as to its origin is possible. From this 
forward, we may trace it; from this back, we can not. 

On all hands, it will be admitted that God has not directly and 
immediately communicated his will to us. In other words, he has 
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not stood before us and addressed us in his own proper person. 
He has spoken to us through angels, through prophets, through 
his Son. No living man has ever heard his voice or seet his 
glorious form. From us this has been forever hid; to us that has 
been ever silent. Through others, not at once from his own lips, 
has his will come to us. 

To whom, then, first did he communicate so much of his will as 
now binds us? Promptly I answer, to his Son. “ God, who, 
in many parts and in many ways, spoke in time past to tlic 
fathers by the prophets, has in these last days spoken to us by his 
Son.” Again: “The word which you hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s who sent me.” Still further : “ All power is given to 
me in heaven and on carth.” In the matter in hand, then, the 
mind of the Son stood next to the mind of the Father. In other 
words, the Father communicated immediately with the Son in 
transmitting his will. No other mind, as medium, intervened 
between the two. They touched cach other, so to speak, in the 
transaction. 

Now it will be conceded by all that crror could not possibly in- 
trude itself into this will, while it was in transition from the mind 
of the Father to that of the Son. Corruption and perversion 
were alike impossible here. That will was as pure and as 
authoritative in the mind of the Son as when in the mind of 
the Father. The character of the parties and the nature of the 
transaction guarantce immaculateness. With force undiminished 
and purity’unsullicd, that will left the mind of God ; and as it left 
his mind, so it entered that of the Son. 

What the medium of communication was we have no means of 
saying. From one of the passages previously cited, we would 
seem to be safe in inferring that it was words ; and that mind can 
communicate with mind in any other way is at least incon- 
ceivable by us. But the point is not here raised for discussion. 
Certainly it is a subject for curious thought; perhaps for nothing 
more. 

But the will of God respecting man, lct us conccive, has now 
passed into the mind of the Son. To us, he is now the embodi- 
ment of the will which concerns us. We look to him for its 
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further and authoritative publication. The Father himself has 
constituted him locutor for us. “ This is my beloved»Son, hear 
him.” From this utterance forward, through all time to its 
end, we go to the lips of Christ for law. What he now teaches is 
the matter of our faith ; what he commands, the sum and the rule 
of our duty. Nothing remains but to hear him. Every word 
he speaks is henceforth weighty with sense for us. We can 
not afford to lose even one. Life, endless life, is in these words. 
God’s will is in them, and God’s will is life. Not only is life 
in them ; but all the conditions of spiritual happy life are in them. 
They contain the very Jaw of the soul’s being and bliss. Without 
them all is darkness and death; the darkness and death of the 
mind. Can we estimate them too highly ? It is impossible. 
Can we obey them too strictly? Never. As we value the 
untasted, ineffable pleasures of vast and measureless eternity, so 
let us lay these words up in our hearts as in the caskets in which 
the Lord designs them to be kept. 

But we have not immediate access to the mind of the Son. 
Who among men can claim to know it? Not one. To whom 
next, then, does he communicate the will which is to us the law of 
life? Not to man. The time is not come when it is to be 
confided to him. Into his mind that will is not yet to be flashed. 
For God communicates it as he sheds on us the light of the 
sun. He does not fling it down upon us all at once. Our cyes 
are not strong enough for this. In its unsoftened intensity, it 
would destroy vision. He sends that light a long way, sends 
it through various mediums; one refracts it a little, another 
absorbs some of it, until at last it falls upon the eye subdued and 
softened—the grateful medium of sight. So with his will. It is 
not darted directly into our minds like a ray from the infinite 
Source. It reaches usin a form adapted to us, in a form to do us 
good, in a form to wake our decpest and purest pleasures, and 
to excite our highest joys. To whom, then, is it transferred from 
the Savior? To the Holy Spirit. The will of God passcs from 
the mind of the Savior into the mind of the Spirit. Here again 
its purity is pledged. No error, neither admixture of error, can 
find ii way into that will in its passage from the one of these 
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minds into the other. It is as perfect in the mind of the latter as 
in that of the former, and as perfect in both ag in that of the 
Father. 

Bat how does Christ jmpart this will to the Spirit? He him- 
self tells us. In speaking of the Spirit, he says: “I have yet 
many things to say to you, but you can not bear them now ; but 
when he, the Spirit of the truth, is come, he will lead you into all 
the truth; for he shall not speak from himself, but whatever he 
may hear, he will speak; and he will show you the things to 
come.” Again: “All things that the Father has are mine; 
therefore, I said, he shall take of mine and show to you.” 

From the Savior, then, the Spirit heard these things; therefore 
the Savior must have spoken these things to the Spirit. Again: 
as between the Father and the Son, so between the Son and 
Spirit, language seems to have been the channel of communication. 
Nor should this seem strange to us. Spirit alone can speak ; for 
spirit alone can think ; and thought and speech imply each other. 
He who can not think can not speak, and he who can speak can 
think. Thought inheres not in materiality ; in spirit alone it is. 
God is spirit, not a spirit, but spirit; and in him thought and 
specch have their fountain. Had he not thought, no other being 
had ever thought; had he not spoken, speech had never been. 
The Logos was spirit, and hence a thinker and speaker. This, 
too, is the nature of the Spirit; therefore it likewise both thinks 
and speaks. It is not the human body that speaks, but the spirit 
which dwells in it. Take that spirit out, and speech is gone. 
Speech, human spcech, resides only in the spirit, and this whether 
that spirit be in the body or out of it. No more does being in the 
body determine the human spirit’s power to speak, than does that 
fact determine the power of the Logos to speak. The human 
spirit, we know, speaks in the body ; and from its very nature we 
infer its ability to speak out of it. Rather should we not say, it 
speaks out of the body, and can speak in it despite of it. Is not 
the body rather a hindrance than an aid? A fallen body doubtless 
is; but not so, we hope, a spiritual one. 

This brings me to say but a word of human speech. This side 
of the dwelling-place of the Most High, I can think of no greater 
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mystery. I am overwhelmed and lost in bewilderment when I 
attempt to analyze and comprehend it. What is speech, human 
specch? The subtle thing surpasses my keenest search. It is 
sound, yet not mere sound, for thought is in it; and this is what 
perplexes me. How can sound embody thought? But is there 
really thought in it? Or is the thought in the mind already, and 
does the utterance of a certain sound mercly call it out? Docs 
thought pass from mind to mind? It must be; but how? What 
isa thought? I know not; and yet I know little else. But one 
is in my mind, and I want to impart it. The mind selects a con- 
ventional sound, wraps that thought in it, and thus sends it away 
into other minds. This adjusting thought and sound one to the 
other is delicate work. Who can master it? Yet this is speech. 
Talk not of the mystery of miracle, not of the inscrutable ; neither 
go inscarch of them. In the word that drops from your lip you 
have enough of cach. Solve the hidden sceret of that word before 
you seck for more. 


IV. 


But to return. We have now trace] the divine will from the 
mind of God into the mind of the Son, and from the mind of the 
Son into the mind of the Spirit. What next? It has not yet 
reached the point where it becomes law. It still remains will. 
Therefore we must trace it on. The next step, then, what is it? 

It is just at this point that human agency is brought into requi- 
sition. Henceforward God and man are workers together. With 
him, through him, by him, and for him the Father of mercics works 
now. Joint labor and copartnership are from this on the rule. The 
Spirit now takes up its abode in the apostles. This is the next 
step. In it dwells the will of God; in them dwells the Spirit. 
Still that will has not yet become law. Onc more remove, and we 
shall see it assume this form. What next docs the Spirit? Does 
it mercly communicate to the apostles the divine thought, and 
leave them to select the term in which to express it? It certainly 
communicates to them the thought, but does it nothing more? If 
not, do we feel perfectly secure against error? Are the apostles, 
aided ouly in the reception of the thought, competent to the task 
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of giving it faultless utterance? Ido not so feel; at least, I am 
afraid to trust them. I see too clearly how and where Satan 
could interfere to corrupt the divine will, and thus in a measure 
defeat the divine purpose. Too easily could he suggest the wrong 
word, either wholly or in part. In either case the result would be 
the keéping back of a part of that which is to be our law of life; 
or he could suggest too many words, and thus would result dissi- 
pation and confusion. Hence the work of the Spirit does not end 
with simply suggesting the thought. On the contrary, it both 
suggests the thought, and selects the word in which to express it. 
How it suggested the thought we can not with certainty say. I 
strongly incline to the opinion that it spoke it to the apostles while 
in them. This we know to have been its procedure in the case 
of Philip; and this most likely was the rule. Why, may be perti- 
nently asked, should any other have been used? Certainly the 
thought could be as clearly and as unerringly presented by simply 
speaking it in its own appropriate term as in any other way con- 
ceivable by us. Why, then, not adopt it? There is a strong pro- 
pensity in men to make the Spirit move on the human family in 
some inscrutable way. We are fond of the mysterious, and love 
to invest everything with it, especially religion. At best, the work 
of the Spirit is unsearchable enough. With needless difficulty, 
therefore, we surely should not seek to encumber it. If there be 
so much as even one of its acts which clearly lies within the intel- 
ligible to us, let us by all means try to keep it there. I hence see 
no reason why we should wish to make it appear that the Spirit 
merely suggested, in some way unknowable to common men, the 
divine ideas it had to communicate. If there is probable evidence 
even in the lowest degree that it imparted these ideas in speech, 
let us accept this as the better view, and therewith rest content. 


V. 


Here a little expansion becomes necessary. The things over 
the communication and transmission of which the Spirit presided, 
distribute themselves into two classes: 1. Those things which 
were strictly matters of revelation—the ta úmò rod Geot, as 
Paul phrases them—the things which are from God. 2. The 
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facts and events which took place on earth, which enter into the 
body of Christianity. The former had to be first revealed and 
then transmitted ; the latter had to be preserved and transmitted. 
But in each case alike the agency of the Spirit is necessary. All 
can feel how it would be necessary in revealing the things of 
God. Equally necessary would it be in transmitting them in a 
form perfectly pure. Nor would its agency be less necessary in 
the second class. These become, in large measure, the proof of 
the former. The necessity, therefore, to preserve them and trans- 
mit them would be absolute and most stringent. Hence, whether 
the contents of the New Testament be severely matters of revela- 
tion, that is, matters emanating wholly from the mind of God, or 
merely events transpiring on earth, but essential parts of the 
divine plan, the Spirit becomes the speaker who gives utterance 
to them, or the penman who transmits them to posterity. How it 
docs this more particularly I must at once proceed to show. We 
have now reached a stage in our train of thought which is absorb- 
ingly interesting. 


VI. 


Touching the particular point we have now reached, Paul thus 
speaks : “Now we have not received the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is from God, that we might know the things 
given to us from God, which we also speak, not in words taught 
by human wisdom, but in words taught by the Spirit.” 

From this passage two most important conclusions result: 1. 
That the things of God—his will and purposes respecting man, 
were communicated to the apostles immediately by the Spirit. 
2. That the apostles spoke these things to men, not in words of 
their own choice, but in words selected by the Spirit. To them, 
therefore, the Holy Spirit stood as the immediate author of what 
they said, and as teacher of the words in which they said it. 
This precludes the possibility of error ; for if the Spirit furnished 
the thought and selected the word in which to express it, infalli- 
bility is secured. 

We hear much said in the present day respecting spiritual 
agency and influence in the work of redemption. It may be well, 
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just at this point, to digress long enough to request the reader’s 
close attention to what is now being presented. He may not fail 
to collect some food for profitable thought. 

Thus far, then, we have traced the things of God—his will and 
all things else which concern us, from his mind into that of tbe 
Son ; from the mind of the Son into that of the Spirit; and now 
from the mind of the Spirit into the words in which it saw fit to 
allow them to be uttered. In the. matter of revelation we have 
now reached the great work of the Spirit. Its task is henceforth 
matching thoughts and words together, fitting the thought into 
the word, so that the word shall carry the thought precisely, 
neither more nor less, and plant it in the soul of man. The 
thought is the seed of the eternal, future life ; the word the casket 
which carries it. Or let me borrow from nature a still more 
beautiful illustration. We go out into the forest and pick up 
from under a tree a nut. Without, to the touch, it is a hard, 
bony substance. We crack this nut, and within is the seed 
proper of the future tree. It is inimitahbly fitted into that hard 
exterior. Into every corner and depression of that house not 
made with hands it is packed away, the outer surface of the one 
answering to the inner surface of the other, as eye to eye in a 
perfect mirror. So in the case in hand. The word is the mere 
outer covering which inwraps the subtle spiritual essence within, 
in which dwells life. My words are life, said Christ. As in the 
case of the Savior, so in the present. In his case earth furnished 
the outer man; heaven furnished the inner; in this, earth fur- 
nishes the word, heaven the thought within it. That constituted 
the Christ ; this is revelation. Here again is co-operation. God 
furnishes the thought; man the term to carry it. The two act 
together, and not one without the other. 

When once the Spirit has selected the term and fitted the 
thought in it, then the apostles begin to act. Their part is 
now to speak the word; to speak it to the human family ; and 
the instant they give it utterance, it becomes the law of God to 
man. It is now his expressed will; and this is the truest concep- 
tion of his law. But this includes only so much of his will as con- 
sists in direct revelations from his mind. This, however, is not 
the whole of the matter essential to life. Many of the facts of 
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Christ’s history, with many in the lives of the apostles, become es- 
sential. How do these so become; and what constitutes them 
a part of the divine plan? The answer is easy. As soon as 
the Holy Spirit selects a fact or incident, and embodies it in 
the proper form of words, it, too, becomes a part of the divine 
volume. But there is this distinction to be kept in mind: the 
fact is not the will of God; it may be the result of his will, 
but itself is not his will. His will is that we believe the fact. In 
this view, therefore, the whole of the divine volume becomes 
the will of God. Its contents are either the direct expression of 
his will, or facts which he wills to have preserved. Thus the 
whole book is stamped with his sanction. How fearful a thing, 
then, is it either to presume to disobey it, or to annul any part - 
of it | 

We have now traced the divine will to the point where it 
becomes law. It may be interesting to pursue it a little further. 
Several important facts can thus be brought out, which otherwise 
must remain concealed. 


VII. 


As soon as the truth is uttered, as now aiready shown, it enters 
the ear of the human family. Thence it goes into the mind 
and heart, to the former of which it is light, to the latter control- 
ling power. When in the heart, it becomes the seed of faith, and 
faith the primary ground of life. “ Those by the way-side are they 
that hear; then comes the Devil and takes the word out of their 
hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. Never, therefore, 
does Satan attempt to interfere with the will of God till after 
it leaves the apostles’ lips or pens. Then his work begins. He 
first seeks to interpolate the divine volume, and thereby corrupt it. 
He next endeavors to eclipse its light by false interpretations. In 
the third place, he attempts to substitute mere human tenets for its 
contents ; and in the last place, when all these methods fail, he 
tries to pluck its teachings out of the heart. Thus this great 
enemy works against God, and for the ruin of man. How suc- 
cessfully he does this, alas, how many of the human family have 
long since in endless anguish learned! Why is he permitted this 
power? ‘To this we can obtain no answer while in the flesh. 
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In man’s will resides his power; in God’s will resides his. 
God’s will is therefore almighty, because he is. Where this will, 
moreover, is perfectly obeyed, there is perfection indeed,—perfect 
order, perfect peace, perfect happiness. On the other hand, where 
it is broken, there is sin and every misery. Just in proportion us 
this will enters and takes control of a man, he becomes happy. Iu- 
déed, it is God’s power to control the human family, and the only 
power which he is known to exert directly on them. Neither is 
any other necessary. This is enough, unless resisted ; and when 
resisted none can avail. From history and experience we have 
learned what power some men’s will possesses to control their 
race. Whole nations are sometimes swayed by the biddding of a 
single man. This power is not in their physical organism. It is 
in their minds. Their wills lay hold of men, and they are spell- 
bound by it. They seem now to lose their personal identity. 
Henceforward they have neither mind nor will of their own. 
Their law of thought and rule of action are the will of another. 
Thus should it be with men, at least in the mysterious concerns of 
the spirit. We do not know enough of these to attempt to de- 
termine what our action should be in them. God, who knows 
them altogether, should be accepted as our guide. 

Furthermore, the Savior said: “ No man can come to me except 
the Father who sent me draw him.” God’s will is the power with 
which he draws. It is this in the soul which holds it in check, 
and leads it up to God. This is the bright puissant essence which, 
on the altar of the cold charred heart of man, kindles its spark of 
life. As it came from God, so to him it seeks to return; as it 
came for man, so it seeks to bear him back. Nothing but his own 
willful opposition can prevent it. 

Finally, in the New Testament we now have the will of God 
respecting man. This is our rule of life, the very matter and law 
of our spiritual being. Not one word in it can be dispensed with, 
nor one precept be neglected. All must be believed, all be done. 
He who obeys its initial laws enters the kingdom of God ; he who 
keeps its more elaborate code will enter the everlasting one. 
Henceforth, then, let our song and prayer be, 


“ By thy word and Spirit guide me, 
Till I reach thy courts above.” 
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EMANATION OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT. 


I; 


THis subject, though a speculative one, is yet not devoid of 
interest and importance. The conclusions which its discussion 
may discover may be of the highest importance and significance. 
They may have a wider range and a more sweeping character than 
we at first imagine. Already I see, in the language of your corre- 
spondent E., that it is a subject of vital importance. If the 
human spirit is subject to the same laws as the organism, and as 
dependent on the reproductive system for its existence as is the 
organism,—if the spirit is as verily reproduced from the spirit of 
the parent as the organism is from the body,—then who can not 
see that the spirit must be just as material as the organism? It 
seems to me that materialism inheres in E.’s views of the origin 
of the human spirit, and that it involves the ultimate conclusion 
that the soul is not inherently immortal, and that it will, conse- 
quently, perish with the organism, if God impress it not with an 
immortal nature at the resurrection of the just. This is the car- 
dinal doctrine of materialism, based on just such a view of the 
spirit’s origin as is advanced by E. That I may not be thought 
to misrepresent him, I will reproduce his own language: “The 
beasts that have spirits beget them alike with their bodies, and 
beasts bring them forth. * * * Ifso with the beasts, why not 
so with man? If the spirit of a beast is derived to it mediately, 
though a beast, from God, why not the spirit of man through 
man?” All this might be so, if man were only a beast. But if 
there be in him anything more than is found in beasts, what can 
be inferred in regard to its origin from the origin of beasts? If 
beasts have spirits, and these spirits are begotten with their 
bodies ; and if man’s spirit differs in nothing from theirs, and he 
is no more than a beast, then the statement of E. might be cor- 
rect. But there are too many contingencies here for ys to draw 
any legitimate conclusion in regard to the origin of the human 
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spirit. © ch a view as that of E.’s is nothing better than gross 
materialism. It reduces man to the level of beasts, and makes 
his spirit as verily dependent on the reproductive system for its 
existence as the organism, and this virtually denies to man a na- 
ture superior to that of beasts. Such a view, it seems to me, 
necds only to be clearly stated to be instantly rejected by every 
rational thinker. 


II. 


To prove a view false, it is not always necessary to pursue the 
direct method of proof. It is sometimes sufficient to show that it 
contradicts acknowledged facts or well-established conclusions. 
As regards this subject, we may say that this view of the derived 
nature, or organic origin of the human spirit, is false, because it 
involves the conclusion that the spirit is just as mortal as the 
body, a conclusion in direct conflict with the positive statements 
of the sacred Scriptures : “ God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” Therefore, as materialism denies the inherent im- 
mortality of the spirit, what can be more materialistic than this 
view of the derived nature or organic origin of the human spirit? 
If the organism is material because it is perishable, and perish- 
able because it is derived, then are we justified in characterizing 
the view of the spirit’s derived nature as the grossest materialism. 

Since materialists deny that man has an immortal spirit dwell- 
ing in him, distinct and separable from his body, and capable of 
an independent existence, they virtually deny that there is in him 
any spirit nature that distinguishes him from an animal. The 
spirit nature of their organism is not a personal and distinct 
being, but simply a spirit nature impersonally manifested in the 
psychical phenomena of organized beings ; and hence, if the spirit 
nature in man be as truly of the organism as theirs, then is man 
not to be distinguished from a beast. 

Materialism has been shown a thousand times to have no foun- 
dation in reason or revelation, and yet it continues to thrust itself 
into notice under one garb or another. Sometimes it assumes 
one form and sometimes another, but in all forms it is the same, 
affirming that a is but a very intelligent beast; and that im- 
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mortality is an attribute of being not predicable of man, nor 
enjoyable by him, unless specially bestowed on him at the resur- 
rection of the just. If our vision was circumscribed by the hori- 
zon of nature, then, indeed, there would be some excuse in suppos- 
ing that man is but an animal. So far as we can see, he lives and 
dies like them; and when we sweep our minds over the whole 
series of organized beings, we are puzzled to know on what rests 
his wonderful mind. It seems to differ from mind in animals 
only as to its sweep, range, and capacity. But this difference is 
but little more remarkable and wonderful than what is observed 
between the higher and the lower orders of animals. 

But we are not limited to the light of nature. The great 
volume of revelation lies open before us. The divine authenticity 
of this volume your correspondent recognizes as fully as he does 
the verity of that which we call nature. In this volume the soul 
is everywhere recognized as immortal; for it contemplates the 
destruction of man’s present organism, and his investment with a 
new body in the heavens. On the other hand, it recognizes the 
inherent perishability of animals in their entire being. That 
which is divested of the animal body and invested with a spirit- 
ual and immortal body, that which lives after the destruction of 
the present organism, must be that spirit-being in man usually 
denominated the soul. The soul is not a mere breath, an imper- 
sonal thing, but an intelligent, conscious person, with all the 
attributes of personality. 

Such being the almost universal conception of the human spirit, 
I shall take it as established that there is in man a spirit-being, 
who constitutes the real ego, and who is capable of an existence 
independent of the present organism, whose being is essentially 
immortal and imperishable. 


IIT. 


Whence, then, this being? From God immediately ; or from 
him mediately through the animal organism? Is he a primary or 
a secondary creation? Is the spirit in its origin genetically or 
derivatively connected with the organism ; or is it created inde- 
pendently of it? Your correspondent thinks that the spirit could 
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have had no existence but for the organism; whereas the true 
state of the case is, as it regards man’s creation, that the organ- 
ism could have had no existence but for the real or virtual exist- 
ence of the spirit. He objects to your statement that the human 
spirit is an immediate creation, wholly independent, in its origin, 
of the animal organism, and having no derivative connection with 
it. To object to this statement is equivalent to the assertion that 
the spirit owes its existence to the animal organism—that it could 
have had no existence but for the organism. This is the view of 
E., as is clear from the following language, which is in the form 
of a conclusion: “ That the children do, by gencration, as fully 
and entirely receive their souls and spirits as they do their 
bodies.” 

The issue is now fairly and clearly made, and let us see which 
view is sustained by the phenomena of the organic world and the 
light of revelation. And 

1. Is the spirit derived? Is it derived from the spirit of the 
parent, as the organism is from the body? To say that it is de- 
rived, is to assert that it could have had no existence but for the 
animal organism, because this is the only method by which beings 
like man can be multiplied. The reproductive system is the ouly 
means by which individuals of species can be produced. This is 
its design in this world. Its products are as truly creations as 
the original pairs, though of a different category. That there 
are different kinds of creations will be evident on a little reflec- 
tion. And 

(a) There is the pure creation of something which did not pre- 
viously exist—of “something out of nothing,” as the material 
universe ; 

(b) The creation of something out of something previously 
existing, as the organic world out of the material ; and 

(c) The creation of living beings by a system of reproduction, 
as the individuals of each species. 

All these are found in this world. To these may be added a 
fourth, viz., the angels in heaven. These are beings differing 
from man only in having an imperishable body. 

To determine the question whether the human spirit is the 
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creature of the reproductive system, as is the organism or body ;. 
whether it is dependent on this process of creation or not for its 
existence ; whether it is separated from the spirit of the parent 
as an individual being, as the individual fertilized cell is from 
the organism of the parent, and when it is fertilized and becomes 
the initial point of the future being ; it is necessary that we should 
understand somewhat the design of the reproductive system and 
the scope of its operations, whether everything that is found in 
the individual of the species is reproduced. 


IV. 


I.—The Design of the Reproductive System.—This system is not 
concerned in the creation or origination of the species of organ- 
ized beings. This is the immediate act of God, a pure creation ; 
no secondary agent intervening as a cause. It is concerned alone, 
as its name implics, in the multiplication of individuals of each 
species, for the purpose of continuing the species on the earth 
after the death of the original pair. This is done by the process 
of reproduction, and so exact and invariable is this process—a 
process of the living organism, common to plants and animals— 
that the remotest individual is just as exact and perfect a repro- 
duction of the original as those that belong to the first genera- 
tion. On this fact is based the immutability of species. But it 
is pertinent and important to the question under consideration to 
know what constitutes species. 

It must be remembered that classification is the work of the 
human mind, and that it is effected by grouping together the fea- 
tures of individuals which are common to the greatest number, 
and which are known to be permanent and constant. Whatever 
is variable and contingent is discarded ; for this would forbid 
even the supposition that species are immutable. The perma- 
nent and sconstant only are taken, and these are regarded as 
typical elements which, together, constitute the type of organism. 
In the type of organism only are species immutable. Typical ele- 
ments only are invariably reproduced ; these only are certainly 
derived from parent to offspring. That which is contingent and 
variable of the individual may or may not appear in the offspring. 
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They are, therefore, no proof of parentage, and none, consequently, 
that they are derived. They may vary infinitely, and yet not ob- 
scure in the least the species, as is strikingly and wonderfully 
exemplified in the human species, in which we have the widest 
differences in variety. Besides the wonderful and strange variety 
in the races of this species, scarcely two individuals among any of 
the varieties are found to resemble either in their physical or psy- 
chical features, so that nothing can be inferred in regard to what 
is reproduced or derived, from that which is variable and contin- 
gent. No system of classification can be based on accidental and 
variable features of the organism; nor could species be declared 
immutable if these accidents were made the basis of classification. 
Only that which is permanent and constant in individuals can dis- 
tinguish them as a species, or be regarded as typical. Yet all 
these impossibilities must exist, and become rational, if the argu- 
ment of your correspondent is not the wildest vagary of a disor- 
dered imagination. That argument is, that, since “children re- 
semble their parents in mind, disposition, strength, character, and 
in other respects ;” and since the body is derived, and physical 
features are reproduced, therefore the spirit, to which, it is as- 
sumed, belong the mind and disposition, is also derived with the 
organism. He assumes that the psychical natures of animals is 
an inherent element of their organism, and this we are willing to 
grant, and yet will deny that the spirit being in man is the same, 
an element of his organism. E. must first demonstrate that the 
spirit is an element of his organism, before he can hope to make 
it plausible that the human spirit is derived from the spirit of the 
parent, as the body is from the body. Jn this case it would con- 
stitute a typical element, and show that it was such by permanent 
and constant psychical faculties, and not by mere accidental re- 
semblances, as the evanescent features of the body or of the mind. 


V. 


II.—Psychical Faculties.—These, in the animal, are organic ; 
that is, they belong to and are developed with the organism, be- 
ing developed pari passu with the development of the organism, 
increasing in number and capacity as they approach the human 
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type, in which the animal organism becomes perfect in all ele- 
ments, and in which the organic series ends, and the psychical 
faculties reach their perfection. So far as these faculties depend 
on the organism are they exactly reproduced ; but so far as the 
play of these faculties is concerned, so far as the turn the mind 
may take in showing this or that disposition, this strength or that 
weakness, or this character or that, all these are the purest acci- 
dents, and are no more constant than the varieties of a species, 
depending sometimes on causes too occult for us to detect or even 
to conjecture. Hence nothing can be inferred from accidental 
resemblances between parent and offspring in the particulars men- 
tioned. They are not relevant to this subject, and can as readily 
prove that the Jew is the son of Japheth, as that the human spirit 
is derived with the organism. 

E. assumes that animals have spirits in the sense in which it is 
said that man has a spirit; that is, a spirit-being distinct and in- 
dependent of the body; and then asserting that the spirits of 
beasts are derived with their organism, which he feels confident 
no one will deny, the conclusion is easy that the spirit of man is 
also derived. This is a quiet way of reaching such a conclusion. 
But the assumption is too glaring to deceive. It will not do to 
quote Solomon as proof, when he speaks of beasts having spirits : 
“The spirit of the beast that goeth downward,” in contrast with 
“ the spirit of man that goeth upward.” E. is deceived by words, 
and hence confounds ideas. Solomon saw the utter annihilation 
of the being of beasts, and described this by saying that their 
“spirit goeth downward,” the course we conceive anything to take 
when destroyed; but man he saw living after the death of the 
animal part of his being, and ascending upward. What can such 
language show, but that Solomon regarded man as possessing a 
being distinct and independent of his animal organism ? 

No one denies to animals the possession of psychical faculties, 
and that these are the same in kind as those possessed by man. 
And it is also admitted that these faculties are of the organism, 
and derived with it. But if this be so, it must be equally true 
that they must perish with the organism. All that is derived is of 
the organism, and must be as perishable as the organism. So far 
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as man is animal all this is true of him, and will as certainly be- 
fall him. Hence, to say that the spirit of a beast and of man are 
not distinguishable, is virtually to make man a beast, or the beast 
aman. The fact that man possesses a more enlarged capacity of 
every faculty than animals only distinguishes him as an animal 
species, not as a being of a distinct category ; for animals differ 
among themselves in regard to their psychical capacity. This is 
only the result of a difference of species. If man is to be distin- 
guished categorically from animals, this difference must rest on a 
basis not found in animals, whatever this basis may be. And 
whatever it is, differing as it does so much from the animal organ- 
ism as to be distinct and separable from it, it can not be derived 
with the organism. | 

Nor is the possession of psychical faculties by beasts any evi- 
dence that they have a spirit like that in man. It proves only 
that there is in animals a spirit nature, but in what form must be 
determined by other facts. There can be no doubt that psychical 
faculties, whether in man or animals, have their foundation in 
spirit ; that psychical phenomena are peculiar to spirit ; for mind 
is the peculiar attribute of spirit and of nothing else, so far as our 
knowledge extends. Mind in animals, mind in man, and mind in 
God, is essentially the same, and a positive proof of the existence 
of spirit. All this is fully believed, and hence admitted. But if 
the being of animals perish utterly, are we not warranted in say- 
ing that the form in which spirit appears in them is impersonal, 
and hence may be organic or derived with the organism? But if 
man docs not utterly perish ; if something remains of him after 
the death of his body ; that which thus lives must for this reason 
be personal. Hence, on the hypothesis that man lives after the 
death of his body, the difference between the spiritual nature of 
man and of beasts must exist in tlie form in which spirit appears 
in them. 

If, on the contrary, man does not differ in category from ani- 
mals, and if he is, by virtue of the nature of his being, immortal, 
therf must animals also be immortal in their nature. Such an 
irrational conclusion shows that man is categorically distinct from 
animals, and hence that which is distinct from the organism can 
not be derived with it. 
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The argument now stands thus: The reproductive system which 
gives to the animal organism its derived nature, proposes no more, 
and accomplishes no more than the reproduction of the typical 
elements of the organism. That which is not a typical clement, 
which is not a part of the organism, can not, in the nature of 
things, be reproduced. If, therefore, the human spirit be distinct 
from and independent of the organism, it can not for this reason be 
derived. It is impossible that that which lives after the annihila- 
tion of the organism should be derived with it. Has the process 
of reproduction the power to grasp a foreign element, and incor- 
porate it with the organism, so that it may be a part of the organ- 
ism during the life of the organism, and yet live after the body 
has utterly perished? If so, species could not be immutable, nor 
could there be any such distinctions in the organic world as now 
obtains. : 

VI. 

The conclusion developed by this branch of the argument can 
not, I think, be successfully met; and yet it is made still more 
evident by the other branch of the argument, that which relates 
to the spirit. 

That the spirit of man in some sense is created can scarcely be 
doubted ; yet, as to its essence, it must be uncreated, since it is 
the nature of God. As finiteness inheres in all created beings, 
the human spirit must be a created being, since it is finite in all 
the faculties and powers of its being. It may seem strange to us 
that that which is, in its essenco, uncreated, can become a created 
and finite being. Yet such, we must admit, is the fact in case of 
the human spirit, which, as a distinct personal being, must be 
finite and created, is, at the same time, as to its essence, the same 
as the uncreated divinity. 

Admitting that, in some sense, the human spirit is a created 
being, distinctly personal and individual, we are now to determ- 
ine, if possible, the nature of its creation ; whether it is primary 
or secondary ; whether it is by an immediate and direct act of 
God, or by some mediate, secondary, and indirect process, such as 
is concerned in the multiplication of individuals of the animal 
species? I am now considering the creation of the spirit without 
any reference to the organism ; and, 
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1. Is it said to be created because it dwells in a created organ- 
ism? That created organisms impose finiteness on spirit-beings 
while they are united to the organism, may be regarded as true ; 
but it can not be the only cause; for, were this so, the incarnate 
Logos would have been as weak and feeble as a man. The cause 
of man’s finiteness must be sought for elsewhere than in his organ- 
ism, however great the degree with which it may impress finite- 
ness upon the human spirit. This cause can be none other than 
the created nature of the spirit; and hence, 

2. It may be said to be created, because it is a person, an indi- 
vidual, and finite in and of itself. 

We may now ask: Is the human spirit made a personal, an in- 
dividual spirit-being by God, or by the reproductive process, as a 
secondary cause in the hands of God? I am ready to affirm the 
truthfulness of the first, and the falseness of the latter; and I 
argue, 

1. From its distinctly personal and individual character, and 
its capability of living independently of the organism after it has 
perished, and of being again invested with an immortal body ; and, 

2. From the nature of the reproductive process. And, first, 
the personal and individual character of the human spirit. That 
the spirit of man is a personal, individual being, is a fact of reve- 
lation, can not be questioned by any one who believes in the di- 
vine character of that revelation ; for the Scriptures declare that 
the spirit of man lives after the death of the body; that it is not 
destroyed in the destruction of the body. This fact Christ him- 
self recognizes when he counsels men as to whom they should. 
fear, and by the apostle, when speaking of the nature of the body 
with which man shall be invested at the resurrection. Paul 
clearly had before his mind at this time the disembodied spirit, 
and its investment with an imperishable body. It must he partic- 
ularly noted that the apostle. is speaking of the body, and not of 
the spirit. His language leaves no room for doubt; for he says: 
“there is a nataral body and there is a spiritual body.” The first 
the organism in which he now dwells, and the other the body in 
which he will dwell in heaven forever. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the human spirit is.a personal and an individual 
being, while in a disembodied state. 
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The nature of his heavenly body further demonstrates the truth 
of this statement. That body is immortal. The spirit must, 
therefore, be immortal also. Whence this immortality of the 
spirit? The materialists say that the spirit is made immortal at 
the resurrection, all others that it is inherently immortal. It 
matters not now which view is the true one; in either case there 
is the idea of an independent being, wholly spirit, which is in- 
vested at the resurrection with an immortal body. The natare of 
the body will conform then to the nature of the spirit ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that an immortal body should invest 
a mortal spirit. But when we remember that the spirit is immor- 
tal because of its intrinsic nature, the propriety and necessity of 
an immortal body become perfectly apparent. 

As the human spirit is a personal and individual being, and its 
essence identical with that of the Divinity, its creation must con- 
sist solely in the individualization of spirit—in tlie formation of 
spirit into individual, personal beings. Whether there is such a 
substance in the universe as impersonal spirit, independent of 
God, from which spirit-beings are created, is more than we know. 
Still we must conceive, it seems to me, that spirit-beings, such as 
the disembodied spirit of man, can become persons only by the in- 
dividualization of spirit, which, in its essence, is uncreated. But 
by what process is scarcely conceiyable by us, as there is nothing 
analogous to it on the earth, unless it be the creation of living 
organisms out of the matter of this world ; but this analogy fails, 
because we do not know that there is such a substance as imper- 
sonal spirit, as there is of impersonal matter. | 


VII. 


Regarding the human spirit as a personal, individual being, we 
now inquire when and how it became such? The answers given 
to these important questions by your correspondent E. are, that 
the human spirit originated with and in the animal organism ; 
and by you, that it is a distinct, special, and independent creation 
by God, having no genetic or derivative connection with the or- 
ganism. If you are correct—and I tliink that facts and philoso- 
phy ‘will bear you out in the statement,—then the human spirit 
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must have an existence independent of the organism; whether 
prior, coeval, or subsequent to its existence, it matters not, so far 
as the argument is concerned. The Scriptures make it positively 
certain that the spirit can and will exist independently of the 
body, in a disembodied state ; and if it can and will, and this be- 
cause of its inherent nature, there is little difficulty in believing 
that this nature has kept it distinct and separable from the body 
from the moment of its creation ; so that it can have no deriva- 
tive connection with the organism in its origin. This conclusion 
will be still more apparent when we have considered, 

II.—The Nature of the Reproductive Process.—This process has 
been studied with wonderful minuteness and accuracy in the 
higher plants and in the eggs of some animals, such as fishes, 
turtles, and birds. The microscope has revealed the wonders of 
this minute and invisible world. It has revealed the process by 
which the individuals of species are indefinitely multiplied, and 
their race thus prolonged on the earth. The foundation of this 
process is the specialization of a cell on the part of each parent, in 
and from the organism. When contact between these cells takes 
place, then changes begin in the fertilized cell, which finally term- 
inates in the production of a new cell, and this new cell be- 
comes the initial point of the future being. This cell is developed 
in contact with the living organism, until it is capable of an 
independent existence,.in the case of animals, when it may be con- 
sidered that the future being is perfect, though not fully and 
completely developed in regard to every feature of its organism. 
These specialized cells can not be originated by any process but 
that which is of and belongs to the organism, nor elsewhere than 
in the organism. They are wholly the result of the vital force of 
the organism through special organs, and formed from the living 
current, the source whence the supply for the formation and main- 
tenance of all structures is derived, so that what was never in the 
blood can never become a part of the organism, or have any con- 
nection with it. This being so, what are we to say of the derived 
origin of the human spirit, a distinct, personal, and individual 
being, which will live when the existence of the animal organism 
has been almost erased by time from the memory? Has the re- 
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productive process, that is confessedly confined in all of its opera- 
tions to the living organism, the power and organs by which it 
can grasp, and incorporate in the organism it is forming, a being 
superior to the organism it creates, and as distinct in nature as 
any two things can be? Can it absorb spirit from the great fount- 
ain of spirit, and mould it by its organs into an individual being, 
capable of outliving the organism, and dwelling in a sphere of the 
universe of which it is not a force, and with which it has no con- 
nection? Such is not the range and compass of the process of 
reproduction. Its creatures are formed from organic and inor- 
ganic material, which embrace nothing in their being that is not 
purely organic. The spirit of a man is not a necessary and indis- 
pensable part or clement of the animal organism, because it is 
absent from all animals below man. The animal organism is per- 
fect and complete without it; and unless it be affirmed that the 
reproductive process has the power to embrace and incorporate 
that which is not a part or an element of the organism, the human 
spirit can have no derivative connection with the organism in its 
origin. The human spirit, therefore, owes its existence to the 
direct and immediate act of God, every spirit being as special a 
creation of God as the original pair of every species. 

If the human spirit is not an immediate and direct creation of 
God, is it a creation of a reproductive system for spirit-beings ? 

It seems to be the conception of those who believe in the derived 
nature of the human spirit, that the reproductive system embraces 
the spirit as well as the body ; that spirit-beings are reproduced 
from spirit-beings, as organized beings are from organized beings; 
that the existence of the human spirit is as truly dependent on a 
spirit-reproductive system as the organism is dependent on the 
organic system of reproduction ; so that the creation of the spirit 
is cocval with the creation of the body, the respective reproduc- 
tive processes acting at one and the same time. 

The reproductive process of the organic system is clearly one 
of growth. The fertilizing and fertilizable cell of the higher 
orders of living organisms are produced, though they may never 
be brought into contact; and their production is as truly a 
growth as the cell of any of the structures of the organism. In 
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some lower orders of animals and vegetables the growth char- 
acter of the reproductive is made apparent to our observation, in 
the processes of reproduction called fissiparous and gemmiparous, 
the first by subdivision and the latter by budding. 

It must be observed that we can have no conception of a repro- 
ductive process different from those concerned in the multiplica- 
tion of individuals of animal and vegetable species. We know 
not that a reproductive system exists elsewhere in the universe 
than on this earth. If there were we could have no conception of 
that mode of creation if it differed from the reproductive process 
of this world. Hence, if there be a reproductive system for spirit 
as well as for matter, we must conceive its process to be the same 
as that of which we have knowledge. 

It must be further observed that the reproductive system is con- 
cerned in the production of organized beings, and that organized 
beings have a very complicated nature and constitution. Such a 
system can not act on pure and simple matter. This reproductive 
process can not exist in a simple element of the inorganic world. 
It can not exist in any pure and simple substance. This being in- 
disputable, it can not exist in spirit, and hence spirit-beings can 
not be multiplied or created by any such process. 


VIII. 


The growth character of the reproductive process clearly for- 
bids the idea of a reproductive system existing for spirit. Spirit- 
beings do not grow as organized beings. The conception we have 
of the nature of spirit, cloudy as that conception is, does not 
allow us to conceive of these beings having their initial point in 
so minute a structure as an organized cell, and growing from this 
point to the perfect stature of its species. If this were so, we 
would have spirit-beings in the spirit world of every stature at 
which the human race has died, from infants to giants. This con- 
ception is too material to be entertained for a moment. The 
growth of spirit-beings is like the growth of mind; and although 
we speak of large and small minds, these words are not used in 
their physical sense, as indicating material measurement. Hence, 
although we speak of great and mighty spirits, and conceive of 
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angels as excelling cach other, we do not conceive of them as dis- 
tinguished by physical stature. The idea of growth, therefore, as 
this word is used in reference to organized beings, must be dis- 
carded as applicable to spirit-beings. 

As we can not conccive of this process of the reproductive sys- 
tem as applicable to spirit-beings, can we conccive of these beings 
as being generated from the parent’s spirit by other modes of the 
reproductive process? Can we conccive of them as being pro- 
duced by fissiparous and gemmiparous reproduction? If not by 
the ccll-mode, then certainly not by these ; for these are as truly 
generated by the growth process as the cell-form. Can we con- 
ccive of a spirit being budding from the spirit of the parent in the 
same manner and at the same time that the organized animal 
initiates its being and proceeds on its growth? This would be 
to materialize spirit. Or can we conccive the spirit as being 
separated from the spirit of the parent by the subdivision of the 
parent’s spirit? Such a conception also materializes spirit; for 
it implies the property of divisibility, which is a more purely 
material process than the growth of organized beings. No concep- 
tion that we have of the reproductive system for organized beings 
will tolerate the hypothesis of a similar system existing for spirit- 
beings. We must, therefore, discard the idea of the human spirit 
being created by a system of reproduction. 

In the light of these facts it is the wildest fancy to suppose, 
because children sometimes resemble their parcnt in the strength, 
character, and disposition of mind, that the human spirit, from 
which it is assumed these phenomena alone arise, is derived ; that 
the spirit of the child procceds as truly from the spirit of the 
parent as docs the organism from the body. This is to reason from 
the variable to the constant, from the evanescent to the per- 
manent, and from the contingent to the necessary, than which 
nothing dignified with the name of reasoning can be more absurd. 

The obvious difficulty that lies in the way of these material- 
ists relate to the time when the spirit, if a. creation distinct 
from the organism, takes possession of the body. Can any 
onc tell when the Logos took possession of his body? The diffi- 
culty presented is no greater in the case of man than in the case 
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of the Logos. Hence this difficulty is no argument for the derived 
nature of the human spirit. In the case of the Logos we know 
the fact, but can give no solution of the question as to the time 
when the God and the man became one. Our remediless igno- 
rance on this subject should not weigh a feather with such facts 
and considerations as have been here presented. It is the duty of 
reason to adopt that view of a subject which accounts for all the 
facts and phenomena connected with it, and this, I submit, is done 
only by the view of man’s nature here maintained. C. 


A Trip to Missour!.—In my recent short trip to Missouri, 
I learned much as to the state of the cause ; and what I learned 
left my spirit sad. In that large State, where we once had 
so fine a foothold, decline lies like a mildew on the work of 
the past. Our churches now are not what they once were. Then 
they were united, prosperous, and full of vitality. All this can 
not be said of them now. Many of them are nobly struggling to 
regain their former high position; but their progress is slow. 
Two deeply felt wants interfere with their benevolent wishes. 
First, the want of money ; and, second, the want of preachers. 
The latter want they profoundly feel. It positively pained me to 
hear them mourn over the absence of the preachers they once so 
tenderly loved, and who are with them no more. “ Brother 
Lard, is there no chance to get you all to come back?” was the 
one question which had stereotyped itself on every lip. I hung 
my head low, when I heard that question, so full of heart and sad- 
ness; for the answer was not on my tongue. Countless times 
during my short stay, did I hear the names of Bro. Hopson, Bro. 
Wilkes, Bro. McGarvey, and Bro. Haley. Not once did I hear 
inquiry made for a new man. Their old preachers they wanted 
back. But the great difficulty is, that their old preachers have 
not in themselves the means to live ; and the brethren in Missouri 
have it not to give them. My prayer is, that God may vet bring 
to pass the desire of his children there. A better day may yet 
dawn on them. 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


I. 


Tne discussions on the subject of Missionary Societies have 
been, it seems to me, conducted with less solemn regard for the 
Scriptures, with less attention to the demands of logical inquiry, 
and with still less concern for the feelings of opponents respect- 
ively, than have characterized the efforts of our brethren on any 
other subject. “It is conceded that there have been some ex- 
ceptions to this; but they were exceptions. Sharp, angular ex- 
pressions of thought I love. Logical points made clear, and even 
severe, I admire. This all, when it arises from a supreme desire 
to glorify God, is praiseworthy. But when wit, sarcasm, and the 
logical implements are used, as they have too often been, simply 
for the placing of an opponent in an awkward dilemma, I claim 
that the purpose has been too low a one for a Christian philoso- 
pher, and that the labor has been lost for good. 

Too often have both parties started out, apparently without 
any well-defined principles from which reliable conclusions might 
be reached. The results have been, in the majority of instances, 
such as might have been expected. No conclusion is reached. 
No practical good is accomplished. Strifes are gendered, and 
the servants of the Lord strive as they ought not. If any one has 
a doctrine on the subject before us, clear to his mind and of vital 
importance, lct him by all means give it to us. But let the lesson 
fall upon us as the “ precious ointment upon the head,” “as the 
dew of Hermon, as the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded the blessing.” Let us have 
conclusions, strong, that, Gibraltar-like, will stand amid the 
winds, and tempests, and beating storms that may oppose. I 
love, and so does every one, to see a conclusion clad in Heaven’s 
armor, and guarded well by that which is sharper than any two- 
edged sword—the word of God. 

The defects in former efforts which I have suggested may 
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by no means be avoided here, but the attempt to avoid them must 
be held to: be legitimate and not presumptuous. | 

Nearly all of those who have written in defense of Missionary 
Societies have admitted, nay, declared, that they are “human ex- 
pedients,” claiming for them neither precept nor precedent from. 
the Holy Scriptures. Those in the negative hold, with the affirm- 
ants, that the Scriptures do not authorize in any way the So- 
cieties, and for this reason oppose them. Thus we may conclude 
that the brethren do generally decide, almost unanimously in- 
deed, that the Societies are human expedicnts, and not divine 
institutions. Are they therefore wrong? Not necessarily, I 
think. It is not true that'a Christian man is disallowed to do 
everything that is not commanded in the Scriptures, or that is 
entirely unknown to them. He may do many such things, and 
rightly too. Nay, he must do some such things. But while this 
is true, it is equally so that there are things that he can not 
do without just cause of offense against God and his brethren. 
Now it does seem to me that there is a principle or rule which 
we can and ought to reach, by which all the things lawful can be 
known and included ‘among tlie things which we may do, and that 
by the same rule the unlawful things may be excluded. 

If we had such a rule, sharp and clear, we would have but to 
bring the Societies to this standard, and the proper conclusion 
would result and stand out as beautifully as Chimborazo’s snow- 
clad summit, reflecting the meridian rays of a tropical sun. 

Let us try for such a rule, under a few hypotheses. 

1. Nothing, for the furtherance of the gospel shall be allowed 
for which we can not find the authority in the word of God. 
This plea is sometimes, I think, set up by the opponents of the 
Societies. Is it a valid one? I think it is most obviously and 
glaringly false. The spread of the gospel may, and often does, 
depend very materially upon whether a man shall walk or ride. 
Riding on horseback and in a carriage are both open to the 
preacher. The Bible does not say which he shall take. But he. 
must determine for himself, and on the decision which he shall 
make may depend the success of the truth at a given place. That 


is, this is a case where a choice of means for spreading the gos- 
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pel must be made by men left to consult their own common sense. 
The duty of making a choice in such case being imperative and 
lawful, man must choose, and he is innocent. The same is true of 
a great many other questions that may and do arise. Thus I 
conclude that our first hypothesis is not truc. 

2. But may we use any and every appliance for the spread of 
the gospel, or for the conversion of sinners that we think will ac- 
complish the end ; or, if you choose, will best accomplish it? May 
we, subscribing heartily to the object, as being sacred and right, 
adopt any and every strategy und scheme, which, because we have 
tried it, or have known it to be tried, we believe will work well? 
This certainly can not be true. The mourner’s bench and infant 
sprinkling stand erect and firm on this platform. It is not con- 
tended that there is authority for the mourner’s bench in the 
word of God. But “it has been tried and found to work well; 
therefore it may be used if we wish.” Infant sprinkling was, in 
the first instance by Irenæus, and finally by Beecher, placed upon 
this same ground. These institutions, it is claimed, have been 
tried and found to work well, and upon this ground they claim 
the right, feeling it a duty, doubtless, to use them. They must 
convert sinners, must so bring the gospel to bear upon thcir 
minds and hearts as to turn them to God; and after the most 
patient, prayerful, and protracted study, and after long experi- 
ence, they determine that infant rantism, tends greatly to accom- 
plish the end desired. Therefore, by the rule on which they act, 
and which they have assumed to be right, that whatever tends to 
the conversion of sinners may be, nay, if the best-means that can 
be devised, must bo adopted, they rantize the little ones in the 
name, as they suppose, of the Lord. Now, remembering our 
hypothesis, how can any one who shall adopt it object to the 
mourner’s bench, or to infant sprinkling? If the Societies can 
not come in under anything better than this hypothesis, they must 
stay out, or the door is open wide enough to allow entrance to 
every bad scheme that any uncircumcised clan, sect, or party may 
devise. But is it objected that God has authorized things with 
which the above practices would be incompatible, and that it is, 
en this account alone, that the mourner’s bench, etc., must be 
objected to? 
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Let us admit this to be true; still it does not follow that the 
deduction from the premises is illogical, but only that the premises 
are unduly assumed, plainly, that the rule is wrong. We con- 
clude, then, that while it is true that the rule which says: Noth- 
ing for the furtherance.of the gospel shall be practiced for which 
we can not find a thus saith the Lord, is false, it is equally true 
that the rule which says: Any and every thing may be done that 
is believed to be best adapted to accomplish the end desired, is 
false also. If we are right thus far, then the conclusion is legiti- 
mate and true, that some things may be done for the conversion 
of sinners, for which the Bible does not furnish us the law, and 
yet not everything which we might think expedient and useful 
may be adopted. 

Whether either party has fully and consistently occupied the 
position assigned it in the foregoing supposilions or not, is not 
here affirmed ; but it is believed that each one has leaned too 
much each to his own. 

“The Missionary Societies” can not be excluded by the former 
rule, for it is false; nor can they be defended on the ground of 
the latter rule, for it is false also. Now by what just rule can 
Missionary Societies be defended? Or, if they can not be defend- 
ed, by what just rule must they be condemned ? 


II. 


Our Missionary Societies are certainly not commanded ex- 
pressly, nor are they expressly forbidden, in the Scriptures. Are 
they by implication either commanded or forbidden? I believe 
both parties would say yes, to this question. Then I insist that 
each one should state the text or texts of the Scriptures upon 
which the implication rests, and from which it follows as a neces- 
. sary conclusion. While this work is before them no other should 
engage a moment’s thought. 

In order to elicit the truth in request let ua submit the follow- 
ing: 1. When any duty is devolved upon us in the Bible, and the 
mode of discharging the obligation is prescribed therein, then the 
following of the given prescription ia the only way to discharge 
the obligation. 2. When any duty is prescribed in the Bible, and 
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the manner or plan of performing it is not given, then whatever 
means we may think will best accomplish the object, though hu- 
man expedients, may be, nay, must be adopted. Both parties will 
subscribe heartily to both the foregoing propositions, I presume, 
without the change of a word ; certainly. they will with unimport- 
ant verbal changes. 3. The duty, which rests somewhere, is the 
preaching of the gospel. This is prescribed, so that he who 
preaches anything else shall be accursed ; and this, simply, as I 
suppose, because God says: “Go preach the gospel.” Both 
parties, I suppose, will agree to this third proposition. 4. The 
duty of preaching the gospel, and therefore of converting sinners, 
is by the appointment of God laid upon the church. The advo- 
cates of the Societies, and the most distinguished one among them 
too, have and do unhesitatingly so declare themselves. I take it 
to be the faith of the party as such. ‘Their opponents believe the 
same thing. 

From these four postolates, never by any held in doubt, it fol- 
lows, that the preaching of the gospel is the thing to be done, and 
that the church is the divinely commissioned agent to do it. And 
also, that if the plan of doing the work is given, that plan must be 
followed ; but if it is not given, then the church is to make a plan. 

Now the work before tho Society brethren is, to my mind, very 
clear. They must, if these Societies are to be received as truly 
the agents of God for the spread of the gospel, show : First, 
that the Societies are the church ; or, second, that God has com- 
missioned them, as his agents, distinct from the church, to have 
the gospel preached ; or, third, that the church has authority 
from God for transferring the responsibility in whole or in part 
to these Societies, and that it has done it. J say to these Socie- 
tiea; for unless it be shown that this transfer may be made to 
them by name, or in a way that shall distinctly mark them out, 
may it not be, that, if the transfer may be made at all, it may be 
made to any other human organizations on earth as well as to 
them? The third proposition will, I suppose, be rejected by all. 
The second has, so fur as I know, never been defended by any one. 
Not a few have failed altogether to make clear the grounds upon 
which they would defend the Socicties. At times they have been 
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thought to be in harmony with the spirit of the gospel, and there- 
fore right. Again: they have been defended on the ground that 
they were useful; it being assumed that whatever is useful must 
be right. But the best thinkers on the affirmative side have as- 
sumed, or rather tried to show, that the Societies, or some of them 
at least, are the church in some sense, and that it ison this account 
that they are responsible for the preaching of the gospel. 

It is contended that the church is both universal and particular. 
That “the duty of the local is more for the necessities and enjoy- 
ments of its own life, than for the conversion of the world. It is 
designed to give organic strength and permanence to the body of 
the disciples. It (the local church) stands to the wider public 
operations of the church universal, as the agricultural class in po- 
litical states does to the mercantile and commercial.” Tere it is 
plainly taught that the duty of having the gospel preached is de- 
volved mainly upon the church universal. It is also taught that 
the Societics complement this notion of a universal church ; else, 
though it were true that the universal church is God’s commis- 
sioned agent to have the gospel preached, it would not follow that 
the Societies have any warrant from this fact. But the lesson 
does not stop with this conclusion. It proceeds to inform us that 
the local churches are not particularly burdened with the duty of 
converting the world ; that its principal work lies in a very differ- 
ent direction. The author of the language quoted, after giving us 
the appropriate work of the respective churches, proceeds to de- 
fine the relation that exists between them. The local is to the 
universal, as the agricultural class is to the mercantile and com- 
mercial. That is, the local churches everywhere are to act for 
the universal church, alias Missionary Societies, as bases of sup- 
plies, or as fulcrums for the exertion of power. Several texts are 
cited to show that there is a universal church, and they are proba- 
bly quite in point, but it is by no means true that any onc of them, 
or all of them together, sustains or even suggests the notion that 
God has committed to the church universal, exclusive of the idea 
of local churches in the aggregate, the dutv of preaching the gos- 
pel. Such a relation of the local churches to the universal church 
is taught nowhere in reason nor Revelation. It is simply untrue, 
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I am sure. Ifsuch a view were presented as a mere speculation, 
as the opinion of man, it might be comparatively harmless. But 
when it is insisted that such is the teaching of God’s word on one 
of the gravest points in all tho Holy Scriptures, I must think the 
lesson dangerous, extremely so. 

That the church universal has any organic existence, or was in- 
tended to have, is not apparent to me; nor do I believe that it is 
to any one. If it has, then it is a divine institution, and we should 
expect to find its metes and bounds, its offices, its laws of life and 
growth, and its distinct name. For all these it must have, in order 
to be a distinct organized institution. But it has not these things, 
and is not, therefore, such an institution. Is not the effort, then, to 
organize any society that shall be held and treated as the church 
universal, wrong? Besides, it is allowed by every writer of noto 
on the affirmative and on the negative sides of the question, that 
the Societies are human expedients. They can not, then, be the 
church in any sense ; for 4¢ is in every sense divine. At least, this 
is true of the church of God. More generally; the church uni- 
versal is either organized, or it is not. If it is, it is divine ; where- 
as tho Societies are not. If it is organized, then the work being 
done, or at least the constitution and laws of its life and growth 
being given in the Bible, it is childlike for us to meet together 
and proceed to make, ourselves, a constitution and laws. If there 
is no law for the organic existence of the church universal, then it 
has not and ought not to have any such existence. 

If men should make the law which gives life and power to any 
institution it seems most improper to give the name, universal 
church of God, to it. Now suppose that we conclude that the 
universal church is not organized, then, as before said, the effort to 
give it an organic existence is all wrong. It seems to me that the 
advocates of Missionary Societies have an idea of the church uni- 
versal about such as sectarians have of the invisible church, and 
for about the same reason. A sectarian does not claim that his 
church is a church of Christ in the sense that the church at Cor- - 
inth was a church of Christ; but that it is a branch of the invisi- 
ble church., If you ask him where that church is, of which his is 
á branch, the answer, invented by Luther when hard pressed and 
not knowing what to say, is, “ It is invisible.” 
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There is, T think, in nearly all the Missionary Societies, a 
provision which allaws any one, saint or sinner, to become 
member or director, who shall pay over a given sum of money. 

Evidently, then, if these Societies are the church in any sense, 
it is a mere accident. The number of sinners that might contrib- 
ute the required sum might at any time be greater than the num- 
ber of the saints so contributing. It would certainly not look 
much like the church of God in such event. Is it said that this is 
not at all likely to happen? But it can not be denied but that 
the invitation is broad enough ; so, if it does not happen, it is not 
the fault of the Societies. In fact, this state of the case does 
exist to an extent sufficiently great to forbid the idea that the 
Societies are the church of God in any sense. 

But suppose the Societies should provide that their every 
member must be a member of some local church, in good stand- 
ing ; this circumstance would not constitute them the church of 
Christ, universal or particular. There is, I grant, a sense in 
which a mere assembly of disciples is a church ; but it is equally 
true that in.that sense of the word any assemblage of persons, for 
any purpose whatever, and of whatever character, is a church. 
And besides all this, the very most that could rightly be claimed 
for any assembly of Christians in their individual capacity, in one 
place, is that it is a church pro tempore, and not that it is the 
church universal at all. 

But suppose we knew, which we do not, for it is not true, that 
the Societies or any one of them is the church universal, organ- 
ized to that extent, how do we know what its lawful work is? Is 
it scripturally designated to be the spread of the gospel, either 
as its whole work, or as a part included in the whole? Then, of 
course, the passage should be cited that so declares. But this has 
not, I believe, ever been attempted. If it be advanced as the 
opinion of some friend of the Societies, then its logical force is set 
aside by the opinion of some others against it. 

Let us approach another phase of this subject. But let us not 
come with a flourish of trumpets: “That we are not troubled 
with conscientious scruples as are others; that we are ready to 
assert our individual Christian liberty ; that we must expand be- 
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yond the circle of local, individual churches,” etc. It seems. to 
me that a Christian man ought to rejoice in the possession of a 
very sensitive conscience, one that trembles at the word of God, 
and scruples long before accepting a human mode or scheme for 
accomplishing the prime work for which the Savior died. 

One party says: Though we have no text of Scripture clearly 
authorizing our Societies, yet they are in’ “harmony with the 
epirit and tenor of the Scriptures.” The other party. denies this. 
Let us look at the issue. I fear that conclusion which can stand 
only upon “the spirit and tenor of the Scriptures.” The refer- 
ence to the Scriptures in such cases indicates the felt necessity 
that the conclusion desired should be based upon the word of 
God ; and the fact that nothing more nor better can be eited in 
its support than “the spirit and tenor of the Scriptures,” is evi- 
dence, to my mind, of one’s being reduced to great extremities. 
The principle of attempting to sustain conclusions by such prem- 
ises is a dangerous one, to say the least of it. Quoting from one 
whose intimate knowledge of the Magna Charta of Christian 
liberty entitles his words to much consideration, let me say : that 
“ God is the only lawgiver, speaking either in person or through 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. All we have to do is to dis- 
charge our (prescribed) duty. It is his to command, ours to obey. 
If we are commanded to go, and no definite way is marked out, 
we must rise up and find a way—if necessary, cut a way—for go 
we must.” 

Yes, we must go, for we are commanded to “go preach the 
gospel to every creature,” and it must be done. Every Christian, 
alive to his duty, feels it. And each such one will, to the extent 
of his ability, do it. If he finds no “ definite way marked out,” 
he will and ought to find a way of his own—if necessary, “cut a 
way.” Here the brethren in the negative, generally, in the dis- 
cussions of this question are fairly entitled to the affirmative, and 
are bound to show that God has revealed the way in which the 
gospel is to be carried to the people or the agency by which it is 
to be done, or yicld the question. The work is commanded, and 
surely, if the way is not marked out, it is our duty to make a way. 
Or more plainly, if the Lord has not designated the agents by 
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which the gospel is to be preached, or the institution through 
which, then it is our duty to make the best one we can; that is. 
Missionary Societies are right; they are necessities. Has the 
Lord given us the way? 


HI. 


It would seem strange that God should have left us a great 
work to do, and should have given us no direction as to the man- 
ner of doing it. I believe that he intended, and that he has 
required, that the church should be his agency for converting the 
world. I shall now submit a few reasons for so believing. 1. I 
think the Savior intended to be so understood when he said: “ On 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of the unseen shall 
not prevail against it.” Here the powers of darkness are said to 
be against the church. But it must be supposed that these powers 
are especially and pre-eminently against that institution through 
which the gospel ig preached for the defeat of Satan’s kingdom. 
It follows, then, that the Savior either taught in this passage, or 
took it for granted as a thing well understood, that the agent for 
converting the world is the church. If it be replied that the 
word church is here used in its general sense, I may admit it, 
though I see no reason for doing so. But with this admission, I 
shall deny that the general sense of the word is anything differ- 
ent from that which includes the particulars. That is, the church 
general is simply and only the churches local or particular. 
With this view the lesgon is: The church, all and singular, is the 
agent of God for the conversion of the world, Whatever may be 
affirmed of any generic term may always be affirmed of its specifics. 
The specifics never contain less, generally more, than their gener- 
ics; so that whatever of comfort any persons may have derived 
from the idea that the word church is sometimes used in a generic 
sense, therefrom, as they suppose, deriving authority for Mission- 
ary Societies, which they could not obtain from the idea of local 
churches, is a mere delusion. If it be claimed that there are 
members of Christ’s ehurch general that are not and can not be 
members of any local church, the fact should be shown ere any 
conclusion therefrom should be attempted. T am inclined to deny 
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the fact. But, although I should grant that there are such mem- 
bers ag do not belong to any local church, I think the cause of the 
Societies could derive no advantage therefrom. If such members 
can, and will not belong to some local church, to them it is a sin, 
and the Society brethren are not blessed in having them. If they 
can not belong to any local church, then, though innocent, their 
cases are exceptions to the rule, and so far from breaking, they 
rather establish it. 

If it could be proved that there is a church general, independ- 
ently of the local churches, it is at least a fact that neither Jesus 
nor his apostles ever gave it, or authorized it to have, any general 
organization; whereas they did establish local churches every- 
where possible, to be the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth. 

Thus the question of a general organized church seems to be 
decided in the negative. So that if the Societies claim to be the 
church general, organized for general purposes, or for any pur- 
pose indeed, then their work in this respect is against the wis- 
dom of God, and therefore wholly wrong. If they do not claim 
to be the church general, nor yct the local churches in council 
together, then they are entirely human. 

2. In the following quotation, [ believe it is generally admitted 
that we have prophetic allusions to the “ house of God, which is 
the church of the living God ; and to the work which is divinely 
committed to it.” “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, the 
Lord hath shined.” (Psalm 1l., 2.) “ And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be cxalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow into it. And many 
people shall go and say : Come ye, and let us go up to the mount- 
ain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem.” (Isaiah ii., 2-3. See also Micah iv., 2.) The prophetic 
allusion here is, I think, to something not then in existence, but 
that should come to pass in the “ latter days.” This something is 
said to be “the mountain of the Lord’s house,” “ the house of the 
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God of Jacob,” and “ Zion,” which, I doubt not, has reference to 
the church, its exaltation, and its work. From it—the church— 
the law was to, not simply start, but continue to “ go forth,” or 
abroad. It was to be the perfection of beauty ; and out of it the 
Lord, the light of the world, was to shine in all his‘ healing, 
= saving power ; which power is the gospel. (Rom. i., 16; 1 Cor. 
xv., 2.) Like cities exalted to the top of the mountains, Zion sits 
the light of the world. From her, and from her alone, are radi- 
ated the saving beams of Him who was and is the truth and 
the life. . 

Now I would not be understood as intimating that it is not the 
duty of every disciple, of every two who might be together, or of. 
apy number, at home or abroad, to preach and to teach, to spread 
the knowledge of salvation far and wide, as they should have op- 
portunity. They must do so. The holy enthusiasm all aglow in 
the hearts of the saved, must, like the literal flame, have air; 
must have means of expansion, else it will dio out. The man of 
God will and must, by his prayers, his tcars, his holy conver- 
sations, exhortations, and instructions, constantly exhibit to and 
urge upon the attention of the lost the salvation of God. Nor is 
it necessary that he should be told or commissioned by the church 
to do it. It is his duty and privilege, because he is a child of 
God, independently of all thought of the church. Nay, more; it 
is the privilege, if not the duty, of that man who has just now 
come to the resolution to take Jesus’ yoke upon him, and before 
he has done so, to say to others, “ Come !” 

But what we do mean is, that, so far as individual men are to 
strive for the spread of the gospel and the conversion of the 
world, in and through an institution organized and officered, with — 
constitution and laws, it shall be done tlirough the church. 

3. Paul says: “ And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ,” etc. Here we have sundry characters 
brought to view; some for laying the foundation of the church ; 
others for building-thereon ; some for planting ; others for water- 
ing it. These all worked through and in the church. (1 Cor. 
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xii., 28), so far as they used an organization at all. Their labor 
was for the edifying of the body of Christ; that is, they worked 
to build up the body of Christ—the Church. This building up 
the church consisted, doubtless, in large part, in converting sin- 
ners. The work peculiar to the original setting up of the 
church being finished, we have no apostles and prophets now, in 
the sense in which these words are most probably used in the pas- 
sage. But the church still needs building up; needs to be 
taught, disciplined, etc. ; and for these works it still needs, and 
has, ty divine order, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. Accord- | 
ing to nearly every commentator, it is agreed that the duty of 
evangelists is, to recruit for the church, to enlist soldiers under 
the banner of the Captain of our salvation. The churches are, 
and every individual of them is, bound by a great law of the 
kingdom to see that not only the evangelist, but every other one 
is provided with the things needful for the body. And thus the 
whole body of Christ is bound together, each member to every 
other, and the entire body to every member thereof. It is thus 
that the “ whole body, fitly joined together and compacted, and 
united by every helping joint, according to the energy in the 
measure of each part, makes increase of the body, for the build- 
ing up of itself in love.” (Verse 17.) We here learn what should 
be the result of the work done by the parties before mentioned. 
Each meinber of the body is to be active, and to supply beauty, 
and strength, and efficiency to the body, according to the measure 
of energy which each one possesses, for the building up of itself 
in love. Ido not believe that all this training, etc., of the mem- 
bers of the body is for the enjoyment of the body simply ; but the 
manifest design of building up, compacting, and cementing the 
parts together in love, is that the body, the church, might, 
through the energy of its members, be God’s mighty power for 
the conversion of the world; or, as the Savior says: “That the 
world might believe.” 

4. “But if I tarry loug, that thou mayest know how thou ouglit- 
est behave thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and support of the truth.” (1 Tim. iii., 15.) 

In this passage we have it distinctly stated that the church is 
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“the pillar and support of the trath.” The pillar and support, or 
firm foundation, are, in architecture, used to give fixedness and 
permanence to some superstructure, that the house, if you please, 
might serve permanently the purpose of its being built. These 
thoughts, when applied to the subject in hand, give us the follow- 
ing result: Just as the house would be comparatively valueless, 
and if a blessing, or useful at all, only temporarily so, without its 
pillars and supports, so the truth could not accomplish its mission 
of saving the sinner and comforting the saint but for the church. 
But this lesson becomes still more interesting when we take into 
the account, that the truth can not be said fairly to be supported 
unless it is made, by the support, to accomplish, as far as may be 
done, the object which it is designed to accomplish. Or thus: It 
is not true, according to any fair exegesis of the passage, that, be- 
cause the truth has an existence, it is therefore sufficiently sup- 
ported ; though this would be true, if simple existence would 
fulfill the design of God in respect to truth. But this is not 
so. God ordained the truth to enlighten the world, to bring it 
to Christ. He also ordained that men should preach it, and that 
they should live of it. With these elements before us, we draw 
the conclusion that when we have God’s arrangement or plan, if 
you will, we shall have the gospel truth, not locked up, carefully 
preserved, but out on its mission of saving the lost of earth, sup- 
ported by the church. I do not say that the truth is supported 
-by the church as it ought to be, but only that God’s plan is that 
it should be. Suppose the “pillar and support” be removed or 
not used, will the truth stand? Will it not, like the banner of 
some vanquished foe, trail in the dust? During the dark ages 
the truth was in existence, but it was in sackcloth. Then it had 
another custodian. And though it was preserved, was not 
killed ; it was not allowed to speak; it was humiliated, in sack- 
cloth. So it will be again, if ever another support is allowed to 
the truth than that one which God gave it. Indeed I believe, 
with some of the very best commentators, that this very idea was 
the one that the apostle.had in his mind. In chapter iv., of 1 
Timothy, the next verse but onc to that one on which we are 
commenting, the apostle brings manifestly into view that other 
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organization which assumed to be the church—and as a human 
organization it is as good as any—and he warns Timothy to be 
careful how he conducts himself in the house of God—the church. 
That is, he would have him to be sure to set it in order just as 
commanded in the third chapter, and gives as the reason, that it 
is the pillar and support of the truth. It is not, therefore, inap- 
posite that we should feel shy of any and every organization, 
except the church, that might assume the guardianship of the 
truth. Having set the house of God in order, Timothy was to 
commit the same things that he had learned from Paul to faithful 
men, who should be able to teach others also. (2 Tim..ii., 2.) 
And thus was the truth to be continued in the world, the power 
of God unto salvation to every one who would believe it. 


IV: 


But I may be asked: Why do you labor to prove what no one 
denies? Do not all those who are the friends of Missionary Socie- 
ties admit that the church is God’s Missionary Society? They 
certainly do at times seem to so admit. But if it is literally true 
that the church is God’s only Missionary Society, why is another 
one made? Not only is another one made, but some brethren 
have been pretty soundly berated for not uniting with it and 
working in it; or, at least, they have been scolded sharply for 
opposing it, and continuing to support the truth through its God- 
given foundation—the church. An example of this sort is deserv- 
ing of notice here, from the prominence of its author. 

One of the most elegant writers of the times holds the follow- 
ing language: “We have come, as it were, to Kadesh-Barnea. 
The inviting land is before us, and a few, with bold hearts say, 
like Caleb and Joshua, Let us go up and take it. The Lord will 
be with us.” This is, indeed, fine. But the following is most un- 
gracious ; and though it may intimidate some, will never convince 
or encourage any. “But many of our chief men and rulers see 
the sons of Anak in the way, and thus counsel the people to fear, 
and cry: ‘Stone them with stones—those ambitious leaders that 
would persuade the church to its ruin,’ and before this false alarm 
of infidelity; * * * in the paralysis of this pitiful cry of cra- 
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ven cowardice, we are halting, meditating retreat, looking for new 
leaders, and preparing to abandon the opening fields of gospel 
conflict and victory for the leeks and onions of Egypt.” (Har- 
binger, 1866, p. 496.) 

Let us believe that this was only a gentle unlimbering of the 
machinery of thought, that fancy might try her wing a little. It 
could not have been intended, and it is by no means true that the. 
rank and file of those opposed to our present Missionary Societies, 
see, or even think they see, in the persons of their brethren, sons 
of Anak. But if they did, they are not the men to tremble, fear, 
halt, and prepare to abandon the opening fields of gospel conflict 
and victory. These scar-worn veteran soldiers of the cross, 
though not a whit more glorious in their record than their oppo- 
nents, can not rightly be charged, when duty calls, with turning 
their backs upon the black seried ranks of Satan's hosts, within 
or without the camp. Indeed, and in a word, I doubt not for a 
moment but that the brethren on both sides of the present contro- 
versy are honestly and deeply impressed with the feeling of obli- 
gation to God, to glorify his name with their bodics and spirits 
which are his. If some are “ scrupulous” as to the right or policy 
of adopting certain means for accomplishing an end, desired by 
all, what of it? Let us not see in it proof of what it does not 
prove—that any are insincere, but only that all are not infallible. 
Let us not in such cases turn our weapons upon each other, but 
rather let us state fairly and sharply the true issue, and then, in 
the light of the truth, see “ whether these things are so.” | 

That preachers were sent out by the churches, and were sup- 
ported by them also; and that therefore, in the divine economy, 
the church is to have the gospel preached by sending out and 
supporting evangelists is shown still further by the following 
Scriptures. Acts xi., 22, and the connection, shows that some 
who were “scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose 
about Stephen,” went to Antioch and spake the word of the Lord 
to the Grecians. The hand of the Lord was with them, and a 
great number believed and turned to the Lord. Tidings of these 
things come to the ears of the church at Jerusalem, and they 
“sent Barnabas” to Antioch. “And much people was added to 
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the Lord.” (Verse 24.) Barnabas and Paul spent a whole year 
at Antioch. After this the church at Antioch sent them on a 
mission to Salucia, Cyprus, Salamis, etc. (Acts xiii., 3.) After 
much labor and many glorious triumphs of the truth, they re- 
turned to the church at Antioch “from whence they had been 
commended to the grace of God, for the work which they ful- 
filled,” and “ rehearsed all that God had done with them.” (Acts 
xiv., 27.) The work to which they had been commended was the 
preaching of the gospel, bringing members into the church, or- 
daining elders, etc. To this work the church sent them. True, 
the Holy Spirit sent them, but this fact presents no difficulty. 
(Col. i., 7.) Paul says that Epaphras was his fellow-servant. He 
preached, with Paul, the gospel. But it is also said: “ Who is, for 
you, a faithful minister of Christ.” Paul says (Col. i., 23,) that he 
was made a minister of the gospel. Moreover, he was rejoiced to 
suffer on “ for his body’s sake,” which is the church, “ of which he 
was made a minister.” (Verses 24, 25.) The Philippians shined 
as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.” (Col. ii., 
15, 16.) The Thessalonians sounded out the word of the Lord— 
the gospel—in Macedonia and Achaia, etc. (1 Thess. i., 8.) “The 
manifold wisdom of God,” which, I think, certainly includes the 
gospel, was to be made known “ through the church,” even to the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. The Syriac version 
reads, “by means of the church.” (Eph. iii., 10.) 1 Pet. ii., 9, 
shows that those addressed by him were a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, etc., that they might show forth 
the praises of God. The object of their being separated from the 
world and constituted a holy nation—made a church—was that 
others should see the light and enjoy the salvation of God. ‘The 
apostles, prophets, teachers, etc. (1 Cor. xii., 28), were all set in 
the church, the home of the saints, and the house of God, from 
which, and through which, and in which, all were and are to 
work. 

Let it be remembered that all the master-workers with God 
and the under-workers for God, get their authortty from him 
They are bound to work because he requires it. Still it is the 
duty of the church to see that men go and preach the gospel; and 
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God makes it the duty of the church and of churches in co-opera- 
tion to support the preacher. 

It was the church that sent Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
and the church supported them, or “brought them on their way.” 
(Acts xv., 2, 3.) It was the church at Jerusalem that received 
them. (Verse 4.) The church at Jerusalem sent messengers back 
to Antioch, who reported to the multitude, or to the church. 
(Verse 30.) Paul teaches (L Cor. xvi.,6; and 2 Cor. x., 15, 16), 
that they of Corinth did and were bound to sustain him in preach- 
ing the gospel even in the regions beyond them. And such is the 
relation ordained to exist between the church and the one who 
preaches the gospel, that the former is obliged to sustain the lat- 
ter, even in regions without their bounds, Such I suppose to 
be the rule now. Many churches did co-operate to relieve the 
poor saints at Jerusalem through messengers, some of which mes- 
sengers were chosen by the churches to travel with Paul. (2 Cor. 
viii., 19-23.) Many other passages might be cited to the forego- 
ing effect, but what has been said is deemed sufficient. 

I have now called up the following points, and presented them 
with reasonable clearness and conclusiveness, I trust, viz., 1. That 
the epirit which has been manifested on both sides has not been 
all that it should have been. 2. That the Missionary Societies 
are human institutions, allowed to be such by their ablest and 
best friends ; but that they are not, therefore, necessarily wrong 
or inadmissible. 3. That the principle is, that if God has not 
appointed an organization through which the gospel is to be 
preached, nor ordained any definite plan by which it is to be 
done, and yet: requires his people to have it done, then they may 
adopt any plan which they may conceive best suited to accom- 
plish the end. But, on the other hand, if God has ordained an 
institution charged with the duty of preaching the gospel, then 
the Christian man is shut up to that one; he may not make an- 
other. 4. The Societies are not the church. 5. The Societies 
have not a commission, as organizations distinct from the church, 
for preaching the gospel. 6. The church has no right to transfer 
its own obligations to another institution. 7. The Societies are 


not the church universal ; and if it were known that they are the 
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church universal, it is not known that the preaching of the gospel 
is the duty of said church, considered as something distinct from 
the local churches. 8. The brethren usually in the negative 
should. assume the affirmative, and show that God has given, not 
a way, but the way, or else not think it strange that those who 
can see no divine plan should proceed to make one of their own. 
9. I have tried to show that the church is the institution, so far 
as organized effort was ever designed, for the conversion of the 
world. 
vV. 

But the cry comes from the four winds: If the church plan is 
God’s plan, why does it not go to work and show its efficiency ? 
I answer: This question may be put with equal pertinence and 
stinging effect to the friends of the Societies. They do but little. 
But they are so much opposed that they can not accomplish much, 
say their friends. This is true, no doubt. But the other side urges 
the same plea for the lack of results. My opinion is, that the 
reason why we do not do, as individuals, churches, and societies, 
tenfold more for the salvation of the world than we do, is be- 
cause our own hearts are not in the spirit of making the sacrifice 
necessary. If we would seek the true remedy, then, we should 
begin at the seat of the disease; not only at the individual 
churches, but at the individual members of them. 

This work done, and in my opinion there could be no standing 
up against the ever-accumulating and overleaping force of the 
Christian enthusiasm that would everywhere exist. Sinners 
would be compelled to acknowledge that of a truth God is with 
this people. It is fruitless, and but complicates the question, and 
leaves its final solution all the more difficult, to attempt to legis- 
late the evil away, by establishing human institutions. Though 
the means and mode of remedy are all divinely given, and are 
abundantly at band, still, in a world of mind and moral freedom, 
it is optional with the sinner whether he will use the means that 
would make him the better man that he ought to be, or not. 
That is, the reason why the churches do not work as they ought 
is about the same as that any sinner fails to doright. A few good 
men can not do everything, though they should not relax their 
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energies nor be discouraged on that account. Let us make the 
tree good, then will the fruit be good. Let the churches be made 
what they ought to be, and then, I think, the world will have the 
light as far as it will receive it. But, finally, may not the 
churches co-operate? Nay, must they not? Certainly they may ; 
and must, in some cases. Though I believe that the divine plan 
for the conversion of tho world is to have established everywhere 
possible local churches, that shall be centres of power and attrac- 
tion in the very midst of the enemy’s country, and thus conquer ; 
still I think it necessary, sometimes, to have the strength of many 
local churches concentrated, in order to establish some such cen- 
tres. Ah! says one, then you have all the elements of a Mission- 
ary Society in such co-operation. Certainly, I grant, we have, for 
that is just what we want. The church is a Missionary Society. 
While these two things shall be kept convertible terms, it is all 
right. Thatis, while the Missionary Societies and the church or 
churches are the same thing, it is all right. It is only when such 
co-operation shall constitute itself into something which is not the 
church, a church, nor the churches, that it is wrong. But can the 
churches co-operate to any considerable extent, without forming 
some organization that shall be human, and not the church, a 
church, or all, or a part of the churches? If they can not, then 
the co-operation is clearly wrong. A church can send me, as its 
agent, anywhere it pleases, and I may be willing and able to go. 
to build up the cause or to preach the gospel. Suppose the 
church in Springfield, Ill., should desire to preach the gospel in 
Prince Edward’s Island, may it not send me there to do it? Cer- 
tainly. May it not require me to employ others to assist me? 
Certainly. May it not give me five hundred dollars, and direct 
me to go to Cincinnati to inect fifty others who may be there just 
as I am, to consult with them about sundry matters of interest in 
regard to such a work? Certainly. Might we not, there and 
then, determine to send two or more of our number, or to send 
some others, to the island to preach, promising them, as we were 
authorized to do, a reasonable compensation? Certainly. Might 
we not fix upon a time when we, or others’ who might be sent, 
would be there again on the same subject and by the same au- 
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thority? Certainly. But, says one, where is your text for 
delegating authority, by the churches, to another body? I would 
delegate no authority to another body, nor to any body. I would 
look at it as only several churches which, though complete in 
themselves, are no more than complete nor less than complete 
when acting together. Though there are many members, there is 
but one body. Whether there should be a half dozen or a dozen 
thousands together—and the more the better, provided their 
means of doing good is proportioned to the number—if they are 
but the finger ends of the churches reaching out and forth to do 
good, it is all right. But, says one, where is the text for all this? 
I answer: It is just where, for it is just that text which teaches 
that the church is to have the gospel preached. But again, it 
may be asked: How can these brethren who go to Cincinnati 
do anything without a president, secretary, treasurer, etc.? Of 
course they can do nothing without these. But the same is true 
of a church, and of every body of people acting together to ac- 
complish a common object. Such a co-operation we have not, so 
far as I know, anywhere. The idea of life-memberships and life- 
directorships would, of course, be wholly inadmissible ; for the 
church has no such element in it, and could not, therefore, mani- 
fest it anywhere. When the missionaries or messengers of the 
churches should return from Cincinnati, the meeting is dissolved, 
and would be renewed only at the option of the churches. Be- 
fore, therefore, there could take place any apostasy, the leaven of 
it must ripen in the churches. W. 


W.’s ARTICLE.—The preceding may not be the very best 
article which has been written against the use of Missionary 
Societies ; but certainly it is the best which has come under my 
eye. It is dignified and exceedingly thoughtful. It is on these 
grounds entitled to more than ordinary respect. This respect it 
ig proposed to pay it in the next number of the Quarterly. It 
may therefore be well for the reader not to decide with W. till 
he hears still further. 
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THOU SHALT SURELY DIE. 


Tuis is the language of God, addressed to Adam, in the garden 
of Eden. Never had the word death fallen upon human ear be- 
fore. There was the tree and its fruit. These he saw. He must 
not eat or touch either of them. This, Adam might easily under- 
stand. But what did God mean by the word die? I must think 
that Adam knew its meaning, else upon him it would have failed 
to exert the restraining influence intended, and that through no 
fault of his. 

1. Separation is supposed by some to be the true idea. Does 
the Bible so define the word? It does not expressly. Does it by 
implication? I deny it. Adam and Eve were separated from 
the garden and also from the personal presence of God. In 
which separation consisted the death? In both? Then Adam 
died two deaths, or the one death which he died consisted of two 
specific separations. 

But if either or both of these separations must be accepted as 
the exact equivalent of the word death, what is the meaning of 
the sentence: “ Lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live forever?” Is not the life, in this 
quotation, in exact antithesis with the death contemplated as the 
penalty of the violated law? How, then, after the penalty had 
been inflicted, after the separations had taken place, could it be 
said: “lesthe * > * live forever.” Should any one attempt, 
in the Quarterly, to defend this hypothesis, his effort shall receive 
consideration. 

2. Spiritual death was meant, say some. Indeed! What is 
spiritual death? Let the phrase, spiritual death, be well defined 
before any proofs are offered in support of this hypothesis. This 
having been done, we will ask, as before, are not the words life 
and death in direct antithesis? Of course they are, and were 
meant to be. If, now, the word death signifies spiritual death, 
the word life must signify spiritual life. It follows, then, that 
the Lord, after the separation of man from the garden, and from 
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his own personal presence, was careful lest the being whom he 
had already punished according to the letter and spirit of the 
law should live an endless spiritual life. Is not the very oppo- 
site of this true in fact? Did not God immediately make every 
provision possible for man’s living spiritually forever ? 

Was not the death the penalty or sanction of the law? It cer- 
tainly was. Can God inflict spiritual death upon his creatures ? 
Impossible! Is not sin the only means of spiritual death? Can 
the end be reached without the means? ‘The means God can not 
use, and, of course, he could not bring to pass the end. Some 
have supposed that spiritual death was the result of the transgres- 
sion, and that God only warned man of it, but that he did not 
threaten him with it. 

Is not this a mere childish view of the subject? True, man 
brought. death upon himself, but just as the murderer brings him- 
self to the gallows. The connection was established so between 
transgression and death that the transgressor must die. This 
God did as a terror against evil doing. Now does not that just 
complement our notion of a penalty? God did as certainly kill 
Adam, in the sense in which he said he should die, as he made 
him. 

3. After man had sinned, God called him up, and reckoned 
with him, adjudicated his case. What are the facts in the case? 
‘God found him guilty, and proceeded to pronounce the sentence 
of condemnation upon him. The language of this sentence is sig- 
nificant: “ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” Must 
not this be held to be the best commentary upon and explanation 
of the sentence : “ Thou shalt surely die?” 

Moses wrote an account of the transgression two thousand five 
hundred years after the event. He wrote at a time when the 
word death was well understood to mean what we now mean by 
physical death. This was certainly its plain ordinary meaning. 
In this sense he would necessarily be understood by those for 
whom he wrote, when he used the word death to express his 
thought. If he used the term in any other than the usual sense, 
he was bound to give notice of the sense in which he did use it; 
for if he did not, he would necessarily bo misunderstood. But 
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he gives no such notice. In a few sentences after Moses had 
written the language at the head of this, doubtless, at the same 
sitting, and within a few moments of the same time, he uses the 
same word without note or comment, in such a conncction as to 
leave no doubt but that he meant simply and literally death, as 
we ordinarily use and understand the word. Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years, and he died. L. 


THE ForEGoinc.—L.’s piece is quite too brief for the subject of 
which he speaks. A score of pages would not be too many. The 
subject is important, peculiarly important. It hence deserves a 
thorough and lengthy handling. Whole bundles of popular and 
delusive divinity lie wrapped up in the theories respecting Adam’s 
death. The very roots of these should be dug up and allowed to 
wither. Few men know to what extent these theories are shaping 
the preaching of the day. This should all be pointed out. But 
then, L.’s piece was designed to be merely suggestive, not ex- 
haustive. 

That the death first named by God to Adam was simple natural 
or ordinary death is to my mind simply certain. It was neither 
spiritual death, as distinguished from physical, nor physicdl as dis- 
tinguished from spiritual. It was simply death, not a qualified 
death. 

God said to Adam, “thou shalt not eat of it.” This was the 
law. This law Adam violated. This violation was an act, and 
this actasin. This sin affected Adam in two respects. 1. It 
unconditionally induced his death. This effect was chiefly phys- 
ical. 2. But it also affected his spirit. If unforgiven before 
death, it lead to his being finally damned. This effect followed 
after death and was distinct from it. And herein lies the chief 
distinction between Adam’s sin and our sins. For his sin he both 
died and, if the sin was not forgiven, was condemned. For our 
sins we do not die, but, if not forgiven, are simply condemned. 
For Adam’s sin we die; for our own we are condemned. That 
other effects followed Adam’s sin besides those here named is not 
denied. But these constituted no part of the meaning of the 
word death. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE. 
I. 


LET no one be surprised at the heading we have chosen for this 
short article on the finances of the kingdom of God. If Christ 
seized on the circumstances and scenes of the passing moment, to 
impress on the minds of his hearers the principles of the govern- 
ment he came to establish among men, surely his disciples can not 
err in following his example. To examine the financial systems 
of our own and other nations, deducing thence maxims to guide 
us to more efficient action in collecting and managing the reve- 
nues of the church, would, no doubt, be a pleasant and profitable 
employment. But this is not necessary to our present purpose, 
and until the church is so aroused to her duty as to greatly 
increase her income, it would be a superfluous work. 

The principles on which the government of Christ and the gov- 
ernments of this world proceed in raising revenues are so differ- 
ent, the ends in view and methods of disbursing the money col- 
lected so diverse, that perhaps but little could be learned by 
comparing them applicable to the matter in hand. It needs no 
proof that Christ leaves it to each one’s own conscience to say 
what he shall contribute to the support of the poor and the con- 
version of the world. Having imparted to all his disciples a new 
principle of life, and having placed them under new obligations of 
gratitude to God and of charity to their fellow-men, he commits 
the work of feeding the poor, sustaining his worship, and extend- 
ing his kingdom to their voluntary contributions. On the other 
hand, earthly governments impose taxes and coerce their collec- 
tion. On no other principle, perhaps, could they be carried on. 
They enforce the payment of taxes and the collection of revenue 
by pains and penalties, and without these the exchequer of no 
nation could be replenished. The very word ordinarily employed 
to designate the sums paid by the individual for the support of 
the government denotes. that they are imposed, and in their col- 
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lection may be enforced. A tax is a sum of money assessed on 
the person or property of the citizen by government for the use of 
the State. The root of this word in the Greek language means to 
thrust on; to impose; to command. It is a burden; it may be 
just or unjust, light or heavy, still the essential idea is that it is a 
task to pay it. Indeed, tax and task are etymologically related. 
In our own country this is emphatically a day of exorbitant 
taxation. If we were late in beginning to learn how much a 
government may collect of its subjects for its support, we bid fair 
to outstrip the Old World in the case with which we master our 
lesson. The mind staggers at the figures that measure the enor- 
mous amount collected yearly in this country for the public use. 
Had a statesman foretold in the days of Adams or Jackson that 
within forty years of their administrations more revenue would be 
raised in a month than it cost them to carry on the government 
for a year, how insane he would have been considered ; yet this 
is far short of the fact in the case. Until Cæsar says, I need it, 
and then takes it, we little dream how much we can spare of our 
property—it may be unwillingly—for the public use. 


II. 


In the kingdom of Christ there are no taxes. The word would 
sound harshly on our ears as belonging to his dialect. It may be 
right for Cæsar to collect his revenues by constraint ; it is the 
glory of Christ that his are given with a ready mind. The princi- 
ple of the one is coercive, of the other voluntary ; the former 
increases his exaction from the dilatory and the delinquent, the 
latter will have from such nothing at all. 

But is the citizen of Christ’s kingdom free frọm obligation to 
contribute to his cause, seeing there is no coercion in the case; 
because what Christ will accept must come freely, or not at all? 
By no means. The reverse of this is true, as must be clear to any 
one who will reflect but a moment. It is evident that Christ’s 
kingdom needs, and has ever needed, revenues, as much so as the 
kingdoms of this world. As these can not last for an hour with- 
out means to sustain them, neither can that. Even the Master 
himself, when here on earth, feeding thousands by miracle, and 
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sending gladness to the desolate homes of the poor and afflicted ; 
when his own household were few and their wants were easily 
supplied, yet had a treasurer who carried the purse of the little 
company, and disbursed what was needed to procure daily sup- 
plies. If, then, the company of the apostles, small in number, 
their wants few and simple, their travels confined to limits nar- 
rower than one of our medium-sized States, and in the company, 
too, of Him who could provide for them by a word, had, neverthe- 
less, a treasury, what shall we say of the need now for means to 
supply the indigent of Christ’s family with bread, and to carry 
on the enterprises of his church to the ends of the earth? 

Christ wrought great miracles of feeding while he was with us 
here, but he did not thereby intend to teach his disciples that he 
would dispense with their co-operation ; though he increased the 
bread faster than it could be eaten by the multitude, he yet re- 
quired his apostles to bear it to the hungry and faint who had 
been waiting on his merciful ministry. He that said: “ Lazarus, 
come forth,” could have removed the stone from the grave, but 
that he required his followers to do. It is even so now; the 
bread of life must be borne to the famishing of earth by his disci- 
ples. We must roll away the stones from the mouths of sepul- 
chres where lie those dead in trespasses and sins, that the Lord 
of life and light may speak to the sleepers, and call them forth 
from corruption to the pure and rapturous fellowship of their 
kindred in Christ. | 

It is not the amount, but the inequality, of taxation that so 
often breeds complaint among the citizens of Cexsar’s realm. If 
there be a necessity for imposing onerous pecuniary burdens on 
the people, all they demand is that there be equality in distribu- 
ting them. It is one of the plainest dictates of justice that in such 
cases each one should bear his own burden, that he pay his pro- 
portion of the expense necessary to support the government. If 
the government be just and worth supporting, it will see that this 
be done, and when it is done, it is seldom the case that the col- 
lector is resisted. 
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Political economists have advocated different systems for equal- 
izing the burden of taxation. To examine these at length would 
be unsuited to the pages of the Quarterly; but if not, the discussion 
of them is unnecessary, because, as above stated, they all rest on 
the idea of compulsory collection, while in Christ’s kingdom all 
is voluntary, nothing being acceptable to him that is not freely 
given. Still, the two cases are sufficiently alike to authorize us to 
insist on equality in distributing the burdens of a society among 
those who receive its benefits, whether the society be civil or 
religious. Government is the agent of society to carry out its 
purposes ; it affords protection to all, and confers incalculable 
benefits on all; but to accomplish these good ends it must have 
revenues to meet the mecessary expense incurred in working its 
extensive and complicated machinery ; and does not justice say, 
let each one pay in proportion to the benefits he receives, the 
interests protected, and the cost of securing him in the possession 
of all his rights. It is a growing conviction with the best think- 
ers on these matters, that the best, because the most equitable, 
way of doing this is to levy the tax directly according to each 
one’s wealth. 

The cause of Christ is of infinitely more value than any govern- 
ment of this world, and if the church were doing its duty would 
require larger revenues to carry out its vast designs of conquest 
and extension. No Christian, specially should no rich Christian, 
be satisfied with giving only as much to the church as he pays to 
the civil power; and yet how few do half as much. When the 
church ceases to grow, it begins to die. It is here as everywhere 
else, growth is a condition of life. Christ intends that all nations 
shall come and find repose and shelter under this tree his own 
hand has planted ; and to this end every one of his followers is 
required to labor and pray and contribute, to the full extent of 
his ability. That ability comes from him, and must be consecrated 
to him. It is a solemn trust committed to us for awhile, to prove 
whether or not we will be faithful, and thus be found worthy to 
rule over five or ten cities; or, being unfaithful, to be cast into 
outer darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
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We fear many Christians are debating with themselves whether 
or not they will become stewards of God’s bounty to them. Now 
this is not a debatable point. If we be Christ’s at all, we are, 
by our very profession, his stewards, and the only point for us to 
decide is whether or not we will be faithful stewards. Paul says: 
“Tt is required in stewards that a man be found faithful.” Be- 
cause this language found its immediate application in the case of 
apostles, we must not think that therefore it does not concern us. 
The thought that we are stewards of our absent Lord, and that he 
has committed to us a portion of his goods to be wisely employed 
till he return, often occurs in the New Testament, and is one of 
the most clear, most beautiful, and, I may add, one of the most 
solemn it contains. This relation results from the very nature 
of the divine constitution. Shall the creature who holds his life 
and all his comforts only by the Creator’s sufferance, who brings 
nothing into the world and can carry nothing out. of it, who can 
neither make nor destroy a single atom, shall such a one say to 
the sovereign Maker and Disposer of all, that any of the things he 
possesses is his own? Can he exercise the right of ownership 
over anything? Toso think for a moment is superlative folly. 
Such is the relation we, as creatures, sustain to God; but when 
we add to this the vow we made when we gave ourselves and 
all we had to Christ and his service, it must be patent to the 
humblest understanding that there remains but one question for 
us to settle, and that is, whether or not we will be faithful in our 


stewardship. 
IV. 


As to the teaching of Scripture, the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard, as it is called, will readily occur to the reader. All the 
instruction of the Savior and his apostles accords with the senti- 
ment of this parable, and the practice of the early Christians con- 
firms it. Our Lord would teach us by this parable the need of 
that cdreful forethought—that prudence in the use of his goods 
without which we shall never enter the everlasting mansions he 
has gone to prepare for those who have been faithful over few 
things that they may be lords over many. If a cunning man so 
provided that, on his employer’s return and his consequent dis- 
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missal from office, he should be received into the houses of those 
he had made his friends, why should not we, who have been 
jntrusted with the unrighteous mammon, so use it that it shall in 
the end be found to have advanced rather than hindered our 
salvation? The unrighteous mammon is elsewhere called deceit- 
ful riches ; and by Paul, uncertain riches. They are unrighteous, 
not because obtained by unrighteous means, but because they will 
be found unrighteous and deceptive by all who trust in them. 
We can easily separate the dishonesty of the unjust steward from 
his prudence ; we can not approve the former, we must commend 
the latter ; and this is precisely what our Lord does. The best 
commentary we have found on this parable is in the conclusion of 
Paul’s first letter to Timothy : “ Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, that they may lay 
hold on eternal life.” 

What a striking passage is this, and how it should be pondered 
by every one to whom God has intrusted an abundance of this 
world’s goods! The simple teaching of our Master is, that we are 
all stewards ; that we are to exercise prudence in the disposal of 
his goods ; that we are to be faithful, honest, industrious, careful ; 
and that we shall give an account at last for the way in which we 
have discharged our trust, and, finally, that our eternal destiny 
depends on our fidelity. In substance, Paul teaches the same 
solemn truths. With those who respect the word of God these 
two passages should be enough, but there is no lack of texts to 
confirm all this. 


V. 


Attachment to the treasure that moths and rust corrupt, and 
which thieves can steal from us, is wholly inconsistent with the 
Christian character. What we give, we save; this it is to lay 
up for ourselves treasure in heaven ; and Christ has well said : 
“ Where our treasure is, there will our heart be also.” The spirit 
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of the gospel is one of beneficence. The Christian must do good 
and give alms. He must not only say: “Be ye warm and be ye 
clothed,” but he must give the poor the things they need ; and, if 
he would follow the example of the Master, he must join with all 
his benefactions the wholesome advice: “Sin no more.” There is 
no more favorable time to sow the word of God in human hearts 
than when they are broken up and mellowed by gratitude for aid 
extended in the hour of need. Our success in converting the 
world will be in the ratio of our liberality, and this is as it should 
be. Having been bought with a price ourselves, we must glorify 
God with our bodies and our spirits, which are his. “One thing 
thou lackest yet,” said Jesus to one he loved, but whom he saw to 
be attached to his possessions, “go sell what thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me.” 

We insist the more on this, because mistake is so common and 
so fatal. If we do not appreciate our duty here, we will hardly 
do it anywhere else. If we suppose our goods are our own, and 
that we can do with them as we please, we will make but sorry 
agents for our Lord ; we may become even thieves and robbers. 
Let us settle it in our minds that the only control we have of the 
wealth in our keeping is that of agency, and then our duty will be 
plain and simple. We will at once employ it so as to yicld the 
largest revenue of praise to God. We will hardly squander it on 
our lusts, while our poorer brethren are lacking the necessaries of 
life. 

I know a congregation not one hundred miles from where I am 
now writing this, one of the largest, and I may say, one of the 
best in the Reformation, some of whose members live in stone pal- 
aces, and are clothed in fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day, and yet in that very congregation, not more than a year ago, 
one of its most pious and fervent members died, wanting many of 
the common necessaries of life. Now I dare not say those men in 
the stone palaces are not Christians. I can easily imagine if this 
fall under their eye, and they realize they are of those guilty of 
such neglect, their hearts and consciences would upbraid them. 
If this were a rare case, it might be attributed to accident, and to 
reason from it would be unfair ; but it is not an isolated case, it is 
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but one of a class, and a fair sample of what happens often in 
large city churches. | 

It is not necessary to appeal to such cases as the above to show 
that something is radically wrong in relation to the subject before 
us. The whole history of the modern church might be cited in 
evidence. It is conceded on all hands, that, in view of the num- 
ber, intelligence, and wealth of our membership, our church rev- 
enues are small. Numbers, intelligence, and wealth are elements 
of power in a church only as they are joined to a due realization 
of obligation to God in respect to the support and extension of 
his kingdom on the earth ; otherwise they may become elements of 
weakness and of ultimate death. We are said to number five 
hundred thousand in the United States alone, and without vanity, 
it may be said, these are above the average in intelligence even of 
our American population; as to pecuniary ability, we have as 
much of that as any equal number united in any society, political 
or religious, known to us; and yet, what are we doing worthy of 
such a people? I do not ask what we are doing through our mis- 
sionary and other organizations, for that is a very small fraction 
of what we as a people are doing ; but I mean, what are we doing 
altogether? Let this question come home with solemn earnestness 
to morc than half of our congregations and their officers, and the 
main purpose of this paper will be accomplished. 

Those for whose eye this is chiefly intended will readily grant 
that we have restored to the church the ordinances of the gospel ; 
and to the world, the gospel itself. We have laid down the only 
practicable basis of Christian union. We have placed the word 
of the Lord in its proper light before this generation ; in a word, 
we have restored the theory, and much of the practice, of Christi- 
anity to the church ; and this is no mean praise. It is rather a 
high claim to the gratitude of this century, and all that shall suc- 
ceed it. All this I freely concede, and I esteem it the glory of my 
being that I have been connected with this movement ; but I can 
not forbear asking, how would the account have stood to-day had 
we brought the church of this age up to the requirements of the 
New Testament in respect of the fellowship and prayers, as we 
have done in respect of baptism and the breaking of bread ? 
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VI. 


What do we more than others? Are we doing as much? Do 
any of us come up to the demands of the Master? I ask not these 
questions in a captious spirit, God knoweth. I enter into no in- 
vidious comparisons. All I desire is to stimulate investigation 
into the requirements of the gospel ; and by so doing, to show that 
we are yet sadly behind in our conceptions of this duty, and still 
farther in our performance. Let the reader make this a matter 
of reflection ; let him study the life of Christ, the practice of the 
primitive churches, and the history of the first three centuries, and 
he will not fail to see that, in respect of the consecration of our 
property to the glory of God and the relief of suffering humanity, 
we are shamefully below the point attained by the church in its 
infancy and poverty. Do we now wonder at the rapid spread of 
the gospel over Judæa, Samaria, and the ends of the earth? Be- 
hold the reason of this wonderful success in the entire devoted- 
ness of its first converts. “No one said that aught of the things 
he possessed was his own.” Did not many sell even all they had, 
and bring the price and lay it at the apostles’ feet, that distribu- 
tion might be made to every man as each had need? We are 
amazed at the incredible zeal and charity of those days, and can 
account for it only by the reflection that those converts were made 
partakers of the spirit of Him who was rich, but became poor for 
our sakes, that we through his poverty might be made rich. 

Has our King any claims upon us? He surely never intended 
his ministers to put on the garb and demeanor of mendicants, and 
set out on a pilgrimage of everlasting beggary, overjoyed if per- 
chance some wealthy hypocrite should dole out a few coppers from 
his coffers of gold, or a few crumbs of comfort from his sumptuous 
table. The Savior does really, in the persons of his poor, famish 
for the bread that perishes ; he cries aloud in the wails of the sin- 
ful, the sad, and the lost, for the bread that endures unto eternal 
life. And shall he who gave us blood, ask in vain for gold? 
Shall he who has made us all rich, turn away in unutterable grief 
from the palatial abode of one who professes to be his friend? 
Shall he enter his own chancel, and in full view of the pulpit, the 
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altar, and the cross, appeal unheeded, in agony and tears, to the 
cushioned pews, the diamonds, and the silks, imploring a pittance 
from the sisters of Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus, to help him 
on his way to homes made desolate and sad by death, that in the 
brightness of his coming broken hearts may be healed, and multi- 
tudes be added to the hosts of heaven and earth, filling the 
universe with his praise? Where e’er he comes, 


‘‘He makes a sunshine in a shady place.” 


If there be one point clearer to my mind than another it is that, 
as a people, we are sadly derelict in our duty as to systematic 
beneficence. The whole ground must be reviewed ; our scribes 
must write about it, our preachers must. preach about it, and 
every disciple must be made to feel the responsibility under which 
the Lord of all has placed him to devote larger sums to his cause, 
and to do it with greater regularity. I esteem it one of the most 
auspicious omens of the times that the people of God are awaking 
to the consideration of this long-neglected theme. 

Because the system of Christ differs from that of Moses in this, 
that it does not prescribe the precise amount nor the special occa- 
sions of our offerings, we must not suppose that we shall be guilt- 
less if we neglect to bring at all. Shall we refuse to bring our 
richest gifts because we are not under the law but under grace? 
God forbid! “To do good, and to communicate, forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” To sacrifice is of the 
essence of all true religion in every dispensation. 

However the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian institu- 
tions may differ in other respects, in one point they will be found 
to agree—that in each, men were required to set apart a large 
portion of their substance for religious purposes, and that they 
were to do this frequently. Abel brought his offering to God, 
Noah sacrificed to his Preserver, and Abraham gave tithes to Mel- 
chisedek, priest of the Most High God. This same custom is rec- 
ognized in Job, that oldest of all books. Jacob’s vow at Bethel 
is recorded in Gen. xxviii., and it concludes with these memor- 
able words: “ And of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely 


give the tenth unto thee.” It was doubtless from this patriarchal 
5 
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custom that pagan nations from remotest antiquity derived their 
idea of bringing to their gods most rare and costly offerings. 
Whether, then, we consult the true or the false, we shall find that 
to consecrate property to sacred purposes is as old as religion 
itself. 
VII. 

- Turning to the institution of Moses, we shall find he associated 
the claim of God on the property of his people with the most com- 
mon things of life. To whatever the Hebrew turned his eye, his 
fields, his flocks, his orchards, his harvests, his oil, and his wine, 
yea, his first-born son, he was reminded of God’s demand. His 
Sabbaths of repose and his seasons of festive Joy, his new moons 
and his days of atonement, all called upon him to sacrifice present 
gain to the favor of God. No foot-sore and weary stranger 
halted at his gate or drank at his well; no poor Hebrew brother, 
whose fortunes had fallen into decay, parted with his inheritance 
in the land promised to the fathers; no Levite officiated on his 
behalf in tabernacle or temple, that did not call to his remem- 
brance that the God of Israel had redeemed him with a price, 
and that he and all he had was Jehovah’s. 

It is a matter of just surprise to every careful reader of the 
Pentateuch how much was required of the Hebrews in the service 
of God. We readily concede that what the law imposed was for 
both religious and political objects. This arose from the peculiar 
nature of the Mosaic economy. The Hebrews’ religion and pol- 
itics were inseparably blended—Jehovah was both their magis- 
trate and their divinity, their king as well as their God; hence 
an impious action was rebellious as well. To join in the worship 
of another god was a capital crime, and subjected the culprit to a 
rebel’s doom. It is only as we keep in mind this two-fold rela- 
tion of God to Israel that we can account for what at first sight 
seems unnecessary severity in punishing offenses. Now, allowing 
that the Hebrew paid at once for the support of his religion and 
his government, it may well cause us surprise to remember that 
his tax for these amounted to largely over one-third of his in- 
come. There were the first-fruits of his flocks, his herds, and his 
fields ; tle redemption of his first-born son, the gleanings of his 
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harvests left for the poor, all that fell from the reapers’ hands, and 
a tenth of all the products of the soil given to the Levites. Add 
to this his time spent in the service of religion every seventh 
day, seventh year, and the year of jubilee’; the new moons, days 
of atonement, and days of special service. There were besides, 
trespass-offerings, sin-offcrings, and burnt-offerings; gifts and 
hospitalities to the poor and the stranger ; his journeys to Jerusa- 
lem to attend the three great annual feasts ; his half-shekels for 
the sanctuary, and his gifts and forfeits innumerable. Count up 
all these, and not much short of one-half of all a pious Jew earned 
went to God. Is it asked how the nation prospered under all 
these exactions? Our answer is apparent in every line of their 
history. They prospered only as they bore these burdens, and 
paid faithfully to God his dues. Whenever they defrauded their 
King of his revenues, they were impoverished and enslaved. The 
bitterest complaints of their prophets are against Israel sceking 
to rob God; their highest commendation, when the people 
brought their gifts to his treasury. Malachi, the last of their 
prophets, furnishes one out of many illustrations. “ Will a man 
rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have 
we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a 
curse ; for ye have robbed me, cven this whole nation. Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in my 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

If it be objected that the law and the prophets were until John, 
and since then the gospel is preached ; that we are freed from the 
burdens of former dispensations, I might periinently ask, if these 
things of a former age were not intended to teach usa lesson? 
Was it because God needed anything, or was dependent on his 
people, that he required it at their hands? “The silyer is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” “If I were hun- 
gry, I would not tell thee; for the world is mine and the fullness 
thereof.” If we turn from the law to the gospel to get clear of 
this obligation, we shall be sadly disappointed. If Moses demand- 
ed one-half, Christ requires all. The Christian must realize that 
all he has, and he himself, belong to the Lord. 
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VIII. 


We might rest the case here, and leave each servant to settle 
the account with his Master ; but we will call attention to the de- 
mands of the gospel on all who receive it, as shown by a few well- 
known allusions in the New Testament. Passing by the example 
of the Messiah, and the apostles before the day of Pentecost, to 
which we have already referred, not to urge that the spirit of the 
gospel is more expansive and benevolent than the law, that the 
former aims at the conquest of the world, while the latter confined 
its operations to a single people, let us turn directly to the first 
church at Jerusalem. Is there a point in the history of that 
church, founded on Pentecost, blest with the ministry of all the 
apostles, and richly endowed with the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit,—is there a point, I say, on which Luke dwells with greater 
pleasure than the enlarged liberality of these early converts to our 
faith? He recurs to it again and again, as if he would never 
weary in holding it up for our imitation ; and oh! what a fearful 
warning he gives us in the case of Ananias and Sapphira against 
lying to the Holy Spirit. i 

So conclusive is the example of the Jerusalem church, that not 
a few parsimonious Christians seek to parry its force by the con- 
ceit that there was established in that city a system of communism 
something like Fourierism, or Owenism, or Shakerism, than which 
nothing could be farther from the truth. To my mind, it has all 
the force of an intuition, that neither in Jerusalem nor among the 
Gentiles did the apostles establish any such system. It is antag- 
onistic to. the whole spirit of Christ's religion, and would, if put 
into practice, frustrate its benevolent design. There is something 
higher and holier in the lives and practice of these early Chris- 
tians than the selfish system of communism. 

Let us follow the record, and examine the allusions to the liber- 
ality of the Greek and Syrian churches to these same brethren in 
Jerusalem, in the day of their calamity. In Acts xi., 27-30, we 
are informed that the church at Antioch, A. D. 44, made an abund- 
ant collection for the poor saints in Judæa, and sent it by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul. Fifteen years after this, another 
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famine desolated Judæa, and the churches of Asia Minor, Macedo- 
nia, and Achaia sent largely to the relief of their suffering breth- 
ren of the Jews. It is in this transaction the benevolent heart of 
Paul finds free scope for its generous sympathies. In his fervent 
exhortations to those of Achaia, his commendation of those of 
Macedonia and Asia Minor, and the lofty strain in which he speaks 


of this grace of beneficence, he shows that he had penetrated to- 


the core of that religion which teaches “ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” In 2 Cor. viii., Paul condenses the whole doc- 
trine of charity into the narrowest limits, and there is not found 
on all the pages of earth a fairer portraiture of this child of heav- 
en than here presented. Pity it is that our common version con- 
ceals some of its best features. | 

Now, if to contribute to relieve the physical wants of men be 
one of the plainest duties of a Christian, and if alacrity in its per- 
formance calls forth warmest commendation and blessing from 
Christ and his holy apostles, it has all the force of an a fortiori ar- 
gument with us to urge to larger liberality in sending to perishing 
millions the sovereign dittany that is to cure all the ills of the soul. 


IX. 


But another thought must not be omitted in this connection. 
It is not so much the benefit that accrues to the recipient, as the 
cultivation of benevolent affections in the giver, that is uppermost 
in the mind of both Christ and Paul. The nature of the case 
here confirms the teaching of Scripture. God could feed his 
poor and preach his word by the ministry of angels if he saw fit, 
but, then, would that develop in us those traits of character, that 
meetness for heaven and the presence of the Great Philanthro- 
pist, without which no one can enjoy his companionship? ‘Truly, 
in this view of the case, charity is twice blest ; “it blesses him that 
gives and him that takes,” but far more the former than the lat- 
ter. To redeem man from the dominion of selfishness is the end 
and aim of the gospel; a benevolent heart, animated by the love 
of Jesus to deny itself for the good of others, is the glory of 
human character ; it is a flower, whose aroma exhales to heaven 
and delights the heart of God. Milton expresses a thought no 
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less just than poetical, when he represents Mammon setting his 
heart more on the golden pavement of the skies than on the 
throne and monarchy of Jehovah. 

Thus far we have spoken of the duty of relieving distress, but 
this is not all; we should labor not less to prevent it. True 
Christian charity is preventive no less than subventive. It is cer- 
tainly better fo devote time and means to establish Sunday 
schools, to circulate the Scriptures, to build colleges, and in the 
thousand and one ways that modern society opens up, than to wait 
till the evil is done and then labor to relieve it. It is a wise 
saying, that an ouncé of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
What little was done in ancient times by governments or in- 
dividuals (and it was but little) was to relieve distress; and the 
primitive Christians, from the necessities of their condition, were 
limited, in the main, to subventive charity. But God has, in his 
providence, opened up many ways in which the modern church 
may, by leavening society with its blessed spirit, do much to pre- 
vent poverty, and crime, and wretchedness. Nor is the Christian 
to wait till these are forced into his unwilling notice. He is 
to seck them out, and, enthused by the example of the world’s 
Redeemer, he is to seek as well as to save the lost. 

In no respect does modern, in comparison with ancient society, 
appear to greater advantage than in its methods of dealing with 
crime, ignorance, and poverty. It was a grand thing ip Augus- 
tus to distribute corn every month to two hundred thousand des- 
titute citizens of Rome, but it is grander still for Christian 
philanthropy to prevent such multitudes from becoming paupers. 
The genius of Christianity respects in the poor she relieves the 
image of God, and while relieving their want spares their 
modesty. She seeks out the virtuous and timid poor, and infuses 
into even the pariahs of society high and holy resolves. She not 
only saves, she purifies,—or more properly, she purifies and thus 
saves; and this by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Spirit. 

In conclusion, will the reader calmly review the whole subject ; 
shut out from his thoughts for a single hour the world, his 
anxiectics, ambitions, rivalries, and pleasures, and in solemn, 
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prayerful thought, ask himself how stands the account between 
him and his Lord. Specially, will not my rich brother pause, and 
in the light of the scriptures cited ask himself if he is prepared to 
give an account of his stewardship with joy and not with grief. 

In handling our theme we have not emulated the usual keen 
and relentless logic of the Quarterly, assured that we need per- 
suasion more than conviction. We have made our appeal more 
to the heart than to the intellect, believing that the example 
of Christ and the exhortations of the apostles should arouse us to 
our duty. 

We have discussed no plans for carrying out the resolves we 
may have formed, for two reasons: first, we do not think any 
definite plan applicable in all cases is laid down in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and, secondly, the plan that would be most convenient 
to one might not be so to another. We make little account of 
mere plans in matters of beneficence. We depend on that large 
spirit of benevolence imparted to every one who does intelligently 
and truly embrace the gospel of the blessed God. 

There are, however, three points in Paul’s direction to the 
Corinthian church (1st Epistle, xvi., 2), which well deserve atten- 
tion by all who would faithfully do their duty in respect to this 


solemn subject: 1. Let every disciple contribute. 2. Let him do 


this as God has prospered him. 3. Let him do it systemat- 


ically. 
If we do this in the fear of God, a new era will dawn on the 
church, and a new life in our own souls. X. 


“Take heed you measure not your love to truth by your opposi- 
tion unto error. If hatred of error and superstition spring from 
sincere love of truth and true religion, the root is good and the 
branch is good. But if your love to truth and true religion spring 
from hatred to others’ error and superstition, the root is naught 
and the branch is naught; then can no other fruit be expected, 
but hypocrisy, hardness of heart, and uncharitable censuring of 
others.” — JACKSON. 
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ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND RATIONALISM. 


I. 

“ VOLTAIRE and Rousseau did but setze up and re-echo through 
the world the self-same shout of liberty which Luther and Calvin 
had sent forth two and a half centuries before in Germany and 
Switzerland. The infidels did but carry out the leading doctrine 
of the Reformers, and all the world saw and felt the awful results 
of that principle, when it was fully developed. 

“And not only the French infidels, but the children of the 
Reformers themselves, have carried out that mischievous doctrine 
to its logical and most fearful consequences. What is it that has 
blighted German, and Swiss, and European Protestantism gener- 
ally? What is it that has filled tle land of Luther and of Cal- 
vin, which erewhile resounded with the battle-cry of freedom 
from the tyranny of the papacy, with the discordant notes of 
triumph now raised by the Rationalists, Pantheists, and Transcen- 
dentalists? What is it that has there made the press, and the 
pulpit, and the professor’s chair the vehicles of downright infidel- 
ity? What is it but this same demoniacal shout of liberty—liberty 
as excluding, and in deadly opposition to, all restraint. of author- 
ity? Private reason first undertook to judge for itself in matters 
of religion, and it has ended in rejecting religion altogether. In- 
fidelity has triumphed over Protestantism on the very soil and 
very first battle-ground of Protestantism ; and it has achieved its 
triumph, too, with the very weapons which Protestantism placed 
in its hands. * * * 

“The fatal source of all this mischief is the principle of private 
judgment in matters of religion, in opposition to that of authority. 
The distracting and disorganizing principle of individuality has 
set itself up against the great conservative principle of authority, 
based on antiquity, and secured from error by divine promise. 
Hence the prolific brood of jarring sects that overspread our 
land ; hence the unsettling of religious belief ; hence indifferent- 
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The Bishop of Louisville, it will be seen, confounds the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism with that of Rationalism and 
Infidelity, and would compel us, in consistency, either to adopt the 
Romish system of spiritual despotism, or become out and out in- 
fidels. Taking the case as presented, and supposing the human 
spirit to be driven to the choice of the one or the other of these 
alternatives, is it to be wondered at that many, with no higher 
conceptions of Christianity than Romanism furnishes, have reject- 
ed the former with tho latter? Allowing, then, the validity of the 
Bishop’s reasoning, it is not apt, we think, to diminish the amount 
of infidelity in the land. The truth is, that the prime cause of in- 
fidelity, in very many instances, is traceable to a failure to distin- 
guish between Romanism and Christianity. This had much more 
to do with the infidelity of Voltaire and Rousseau than any sup- 
posed connection between their unbelief and the Protestant prin- 
ciple. And the assertion that these infidels “did but carry out 
the leading doctrine of the Reformers,” is simply devoid of all 
truth. True, indeed, the French infidels contended for the free- 
dom of thought, speech, and action ; but their freedom was liber- 
tinism rather than liberty ; whereas, the freedom advocated by the 
Protestant Reformers was that which divine truth confers upon 
the soul, as described by the Savior, in an address to the Jews: 
“Tf the truth shall make you free, you shall be free indced.” This 
liberty which the truth bestows will be defined anon. 

The Bishop further observes that, “ not only the French infidels, 
but the children of the Reformers themselves (the Rationalists, 
the Pantheists, and the Transcendentalists), have carried out their 
principle to its logical consequences. This principle, which he 
thus regards as the fons e¢ principium of all modern infidelity, he 
defines to be “the principle of private judgment in matters of 
religion, in opposition to that of authority.” This statement, 
divested of ambiguity by the insertion of the term human before 
“authority,” we accept as a correct definition of the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism, denying at the same time that the 
developments of Rationalism, Pantheism, and Transcendcntalism, 
are the logical consequences of its application. 
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Il. 


Let us then, first of all, distinguish between the great Protest- 
ant principle and that of Romanism on the one hand, and of 
Rationalism on the other, after which proceed to examine the 
merits of each. Tho Roman principle, according to the Bishop’s 
statement, is the principle of authority in religious matters, in op- 
position to the right of private judgment, or otherwise called 
“the principle of individuality.” But this is not sufficiently accu- 
rate. Itis not authority merely for which Rome contends ; but 
such authority as the Protestant discards as altogether fallible. 
The Romanist and the Protestant are not distinguished by the 
former accepting and the latter rejecting authority in the ab- 
stract; but by the different answers which tlrey respectively 
return to the question: Who and what should be regarded as 
authoritative in religious matters? The Protestant admits au- 
thority, but will accept nothing less than a divine standard ; while 
Rome, with her human head, puts forth a claim to authority 
alleged to be “based on antiquity, and secured from error by 
divine promise.” ‘This the Protestant rejects as sheer assumption. 
The difference lies here,—the Protestant places himself directly 
upon the Bible, and the Bible alone, and denies the right of any 
to stand between him and its divine utterances; while Rome de- 
nies the authority of this divine standard, except as measured by 
her own. She teaches, in other words, that the Bible is authori- 
tative, but only as interpreted by her. The Rationalist, on the 
other hand, acts upon a principle differing both from the Roman 
principle and that of the Protestant, in that he rejects all objec- 
tive authority whatever, both human and divine. He not only 
claims, in common with the Protestant, the privilege of interpret- 
ing the Bible for himself, but takes likewise the liberty of setting 
aside whatever does not commend itself to his own understand- 
ing. This, as the Bishop correctly observes, is a “liberty exclud- 
ing, and in deadly opposition to, all restraint of authority.” The 
italics are his, and his only error here lies in confounding this lib- 
erty with that which the Protestant claims. The former does not 
logically flow from the latter, as he boldly asserts; but as radical- 
ly differs as crror from truth. Surely the freedom conferred by 
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the truth, can not be identical with that which attempts its sub- 
version. The liberty to understand and enjoy the truth is a very 
different thing from the liberty to deny and reject it. Thus the 
fandamental principle of Protestantism differs as widely from the 
principle of Rationalism as it does from the doctrine of Rome. 

“ Now the Protestant principle, which is thus distinguished from 
that of the Romanist and of the Rationalist, is of vital moment. 
Give up the principle of the normative authority of the Bible, and 
we are driven upon the alternative of cither abjectly surrendering 
ourselves to the church, or of being set adrift, with the Rationalist, 
upon a sea of conjectures and uncertified reasonings of men.” Su- 
perstition, or infidelity—the one or the other—is inevitable the 
moment the great principle enounced by the Protestant Reformers 
is surrendered. Rome says, in effect: Be ye my willing slaves and 
dupes, and I will be your understanding and your conscience. 
Does the economy of God require the sacrifice? Must man ignore 
himself, by the surrender of those godlike attributes which dis- 
tinguish him as man, and reflect in him the image of his Maker ? 
Were some men made to think and act for others in the great con- 
cerns involving the interests of the immortal soul? Rome will re- 
ply that the holy twelve were, in the beginning, undoubtedly consti- 
tuted “ keepers of the faith,” and whatsoever they bound or loosed 
on earth was likewise bound or loosed in heaven. True, “God 
hath set some in the church ; first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers,” etc., and there they remain to this day. Who 
dares presumptuously thrust himself into the place which they have 
never vacated? To them was committed, indeed, “ the ministry 
of reconciliation,” and the world is now through them,“ in Christ’s 
stead,” entreated of God to become reconciled to himself. More- 
over, the edification of the saints themselves, and their perfection 
in the divine life, were intended to be fully secured through the 
agency of these spiritual organs. “He gave some (to be) apos- 
tles, and some (to be) prophets, and some (to be) evangelists, 
and some (to be) pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
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the stature of the fullness of Christ.” Need we, then, more than 
these “ gifts” of the Savior that we may be “complete in him ?” 
Does any one feel his spiritual feebleness and his need of greater 
perfection in the divine life? Let him go for instruction and 
guidance to the apostles and prophets of the new economy, who 
will fill their exalted places in the church universal till the end of 
time. But who shall interpret for him the words of the apostles? 
We ask, in our turn, why should interpreters be needed now any 
more than when these apostles were in the flesh? Did Paul or 
Peter ever take along an interpreter to explain what he preached ? 
The truth is, the apostles no more need interpreters than they need 
successors, and he who claims to be the one or the other is a hum- 
bug. The word of God is addressed directly to the intelligence 
and conscience of every responsible being, and is equally intelli- 
gible to all patient and earnest inquirers after truth, And why 
should it not beso? Are we not all equally interested in the 
“great salvation”? But to say that God’s message of life and 
salvation is obscure, and needs explanation, is to impeach his be- 
nevolence and wisdom. Can not God speak with as much plain- 
ness as man? If his word demands authoritative interpretation, 
why may not the interpretation stand in need of interpreters, and 
these of still others, thus ad infinitum ? As no one will advocate 
the absurdity of this infinite series, every one who seeks an author- 
itative expositor of the Bible thereby plainly declares his belief 
that man can speak more intelligibly than God! “ But what saith 
the Scriptures?” “Unto me,” says Paul, “who am less than the 
least of all saints is this grace given, that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all 
men see what is the fellowship of the mystery which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all things 
by Jesus Christ.” Thus God, through the ministry of the apostles, 
addresses directly the understanding and the conscience of every 
man, and every man is directly and individually answerable to God 
alone. By what right, then, human or divine, shall any erring 
mortal undertake to mediate between my conscience and my God ? 
In the brotherhood of Jesus no special class.of persons, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, are clothed with priestly authority and power; 
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but all, as Christians, are constituted “kings and priests unto 
God.” As such they are “a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” As such, too, they 
have “boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by 
a new and living way which he has consecrated for us through the 
vail, that is to say, his flesh ; and having a High-Priest over the 
house of God,” we are exhorted by the apostle to “ draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure water.” 
This is the joyful privilege of every child of God, who, once “ afar 
off,” is now made nigh by the blood of Christ ;” and this service 
of the heart and conscience of the Christian priest is offered ac- 
ceptably without any other mediation than that of Jesus, the “ High- 
Priest over the house of God ;” for there is one God and one Me- 
diator between God and men—the man Christ Jesus.” Here, 
then, is scriptural recognition of “ individuality”—the divine as- 
sertion of the sacred rights of the individual conscience. ‘This is 
the glorious “ liberty of the gospel, wherewith Clirist has made us 
free;” and how utterly antagonistic therewith is the doctrine of 
Rome that the child of God can only approach his heavenly 
Father through the confessional, and can only approach his di- 
vine message to the heart and the understanding through human 
authoritative standards! 


HI. 


From the statements and quotations before us we perccive clear- 
ly the harmony between the fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism and the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. Let it be carefully 
noted that we speak of the principle of Protestantism, and not the 
practice of Protestants ; for Protestants have not been consistent. 
Instead of adhering rigidly to their own principle, they act, for 
the most part, upon that of the Romanist. They advocate indi- 
vidual liberty and proclaim the rights of conscience, and yet each 
party has set up a standard of orthodoxy, according to which the 
Holy Scriptures are to be interpreted and applied. The use of 
human crecds as authoritative standards is utterly at variance with 
the great principle upon which the Protestant Reformers planted 
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themselves, and hence none are truc and consistent Protestants but 
those who reject all creeds and formulas save “ the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” It has been said, however, that every man 
has a creed, either written or unwritten, and that those who pro- 
fess to repudiate all authoritative standards but the Bible really 
erect into such a standard thcir own unwritten interpretation of 
the Scriptures, to which all must conform in order to obtain their 
religious fellowship. It is casy to explode this sophistical state- 
ment, and yet by it many have deccived both themselves and their 
neighbors. The statement is, in fact, inconsistent and absurd ; 
for if the interpretation of any document, rather than the docu- 
ment itsclf, is the creed of him who reccives it as a rule of faith 
and practice, it follows that there never was and never can be a 
written creed, and hence it can not be said that every man has a 
creed, cither written or unwritten, but the creed of every man must 
of necessity be unwritten, if what is implied in the statement be 
correct. Accordingly, the ecclesiastical documents called “ con- 
fessions of faith” are not the creeds of those who reccive them as 
such, but their unwritten interpretation of those documents must, 
upon the principle before us, be regarded as their creeds. On the 
other hand, if any man can have a written creed, then “ the Bible, 
and the Bible alone,” is the creed all divine and infallible with 
those who receive it as such. The Bible thus stands related to 
therr faith as the variots human standards stand related to the 
faith of those who receive them. If it be alleged that these stand- 
ards contain what the Bible contains, more clearly expressed, the 
declaration is an insult to the Author of the Bible, by the attribu- 
tion of greater wisdom and benevolence to man. If it be said 
that their teaching is that of the Bible without greater clearness, 
they become a useless impertinence. But if they teach and author- 
ize what the Bible does not, they are not only useless, but are 
dangerous and sinful. ) 


IV. 


We pass on to the consideration of the rationalistic principle 
upon which the Bible itsclf, as an authoritative standard of truth 
and morality, is made to take its place with human symbols of 
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faith. ‘‘ When I open an epistle of Paul and find there a passage 
upon the design and effect of the Savior’s death, and when I have 
ascertained the sense of the passage by a fair exegesis, may I then 
be sure of its truth? Or when I mcet on the page of Scripture 
with practical injunctions pertaining to the duties of life, may I 
depend upon them as strictly conformed to the truth, and shape 
my conduct in accordance with them?” To this vitally important 
question both the Romanist and the Rationalist return a negative 
answer, and it will be scen that the two are much nearer kin than 
has been commonly supposed. According to the former, the sense 
of Scripture, though “ ascertained by a fair exegesis,” is not to be 
accepted or relied upon until it is confirmed by human authority, 
supposed to be enlightened by direct spiritual illumination; while, 
according to the latter, it is not to be reccived unless it coincides 
with supposed intuitions of the human intellect. With both, it 
will be seen at once that the mere authority of the Bible is not 
ultimate and final, but subordinate and secondary, when truth and 
duty are the subjects of investigation. Each turns away from the 
Bible to a human standard, and each is, of course, as rebellious as 
the other in thus substituting human for divine authority. 

“The spirit of Rationalism,” says Lecky, “ leads men on all oc- 
casions to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason 
and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly to re- 
strict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to 
attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous 
causes ; in theology, to esteem succccding systems the expressions 
of the wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment which is 
planted in all men; and in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such.” That we can not, at the 
imperious demand of the Romanist, surrender the individual rea- 
son and conscience without self-abascment, every reasonable per- 
son will concede. That we are, therefore, entitled, at the call of 
the Rationalist, to elevate “ the dictates of reason and conscience” 
to supreme jurisdiction in history, theology, and ethics, no really 
rational mind can believe. We certainly may not throw away 
our understanding or our conscience; yet it were folly to deify 
either. Let us descend to particulars: 1. The spirit of Rational- 
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ism, says Lecky, “ predisposes men, in history, to attribute all 
kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes.” 
Thus when a miracle is found recorded among the historical phe- 
nomena of the Bible, it must be expunged in accommodation to the 
spirit of Rationalism. It is in this particular, more than in any 
other, that Rationalism exhibits its hostility to the Bible. What- 
ever concessions the Rationalist may make, he will not admit the 
occurrence of a miracle under any circumstances. In fact, he feels 
sure that’such an event never did occur in the history of the uni- 
verse, and he goes as far, at times, as to deny its possibility. Now, 
why this opposition—this irrational opposition—to the supernat- 
ural? Neither reason, philosophy, nor science will justify this 
procedure. The Rationalist may prate as long and as loud as he 
will about “ the uniformity of the course of nature,” but the really 
learned, the really scientific, recognizing equally the uniformity of 
natural laws, have heretofore been, and will hereafter continue to 
be, unfaltering believers in the reality of the supernatural. That 
nature is uniform in her operations is no proof that a Power high- 
er than nature can not also operate whenever and wherever he 
pleases, either through natural laws, or independently of them, or 
in opposition to them. Atheism is the only ground on which the 
supernatural can be logically denied, and atheism is absurd. The 
question of miracles is thus carried up into the higher questions 
touching the existence and freedom of God in the universe which 
he willed into being. Is he subject to the absolute sway of those 
laws which he himself impressed upon the material framework of 
his hand ; or can he modify, suspend, abolish them at his pleasure ? 
This is the real issue underlying the controversy touching the 
supernatural, and those who deny the reality of miracles must be 
prepared to take the logical step beyond. 

Now as the recoguition of a free, intelligent Being as the ruler 
of the universe removes all antecedent improbability of the mirac- 
ulous when circumstances would justify his interposition in the 
affairs of this world, instead of rejecting as improbable or impos; 
sible such interference, we should naturally and reasonably ex- 
pect its occurrence as occasion demanded. Accordingly, in a 
book which purports to be a revelation of this august Being, we 
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should not only look for the appearance of the miraculous, but 
would fecl the incongruity of its absence. The existence of 
God acknowledged, a revelation of his character and will be- 
comes desirable and necessary, and this necessitates the perform- 
ance of miracles. Tow it could otherwise be authenticated, we 
are at a loss to know. Indeed, the very conception of a revela- 
tion involves the conception of the miraculous. The three concep- 
tions—miracles, revelation, God—are inseparable, and the Ration- 
alist must end in becoming an Atheist. Will it be said that we 
here proceed upon the principle of the Rationalist so far as to vin- 
dicate befcre the tribunal of reason the miraculous element of the 
Bible? Certainly. The devout, intelligent believer has never 
supposed for a moment that tlhe contents of revelation are incon- 
sistent with sound reason or true philosophy ; yet, realizing that 
many of its sublime doctrines transcend the loftiest range of hu- 
man thought, he refuses to make his own feeble intellect the 
measure of their truth or reality. 


V. 


We pass from history to cthics; theology, the second item, being 
omitted, as its discussion is necessarily involved in the considera- 
tion of the other two. “In ethics,” says Lecky, “ Rationalism 
predisposes men to regard as duties only those which conscience 
reveals to be such.” If the merits of this author as a historian be 
estimated by his knowledge of metaphysics, his History of Rational- 
ism in Europe could never become a standard work on the subject 
treated therein. We have here a new discovery in psychological 
scicnce— the discovery that conscience “ reveals” moral truth! 
Nor is this all; we must accept “as duties only those which con- 
science reveals to be such.” Of course, then, all other revela- 
tions, so far at least as duty is concerned, are hereby superseded. 
Had the author taken one more step, he would have become as cen- 
lightened as F. W. Newman, who avers that “an authoritative ex- 
ternal revelation of moral and spiritual truth is essentially impos- 
sible to man.” Now these aberrations of the rationalistic spirit 
arc clearly the outgrowth of a radical misconception touching the 


philosophy of our mental constitution. That man possesses a fac- 
6 
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ulty of intuition, moral as well as intellectual, the profoundest 
thinkers not only allow, but have given the clearest and most 
irrefragable demonstration of the fact. Yet nothing is generally 
so imperfectly comprehended as the fundamental principles of the 
intuitional philosophy. Truth must, in all cases, be presented to 
the mind before any faculty that man possesses can be aroused to 
activity. As light, together with the objects it reveals, is to the 
eye, so is revelation, with its lofty presentations, to the reason and 
conscience of man. And as the eye without light would be 
shrouded in darkness eternal, so would the soul eternally grope 
in a night without end if deprived of the guidance of God’s holy 
word. “The conscience,” says Dr. McCosh, “ points to an au- 
thority above itself. It is supreme as within the mind, but it is 
not absolutely supreme. It claims to be superior to all other mo- 
tives, such as the love of pleasure, and even to the desire of intel- 
lectual improvement ; indeed, it seems to point to an authority 
above the mind altogether. At the same time it does not seem to 
announce the nature of the object which it would prompt us to 
seek after. In this respect it is like some of our intellectual intu- 
itions, which impel us to look round for something which they do 
not themselves reveal. Thus intuitive causality constrains us 
when we discover an effect, to look for a cause, but it does not 
specify what the cause is. In like manner our moral faculty 
seems to point to some power, principle, or being, it says not 
what, above itself. It does not claim for itself that it is infallible, 
that it is sufficient, that it is independent. It bows to something 
which has authority ; it acknowledges. a standard which is and 
must be right; it looks up for sanction and guidance. It says 
that it ought to yield to no earthly power; but it does not affirm 
of itself that it can never mistake, and that there is no authority 
to which it should submit. On the contrary, it often finds itself 
in difficulty and perplexity, and feels that it should look round 
and up for a light, and it is sure that there is such a light. What 
is thus unknown to the intuition itself, but which, notwithstanding 
it is ever seeking, is revealed by other processes.” 
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These are the clear utterances of the latest and most claborate 
as well as the most lucid expounder and defender of the philoso- 
phy of intuition. Reason, the faculty of intellectual intuition, and 
conscience, the faculty of moral intuition, “impel us to look round 
for something which they do not themselves reveal.” They are 
thus dependent for their information upon “ external revelation.” 
Says Cousin, the profoundest thinker of this school: “ Strictly 
speaking, there are no propositions in nature, neither concrete 
propositions nor abstract propositions, neither particular proposi- 
tions nor general propositions ; for a still stronger reason, there 
are no ideas in nature.” And again: “There are no innate 
ideas, there are no innate propositions, because there are neither 
ideas nor propositions really existing.” Intuitive convictions are 
not innate, in the sense of being written, as it were, upon the hu- 
man soul by the hand of Nature, or of Nature’s God ; but are said 
to be intuitive, because they arise spontancously and irresistibly, 
with the charactcristics of necessity and universality, upon the 
presentation of truth to the mind. To instance an intellectual in- 
tuition: the senses reveal the presence of a change in the external 
world, and reason immediately proclaims the existence of a cause, 
the mind being influenced by the silent opcration of a funda- 
mental law of its own, by which it is constrained to ascribe every 
effect to some cause. In like manner, when God propounds his 
moral laws to the human conscience, it immediately affirms that 
these laws are based upon principles that are eternal, and recog- 
nizing at once “ the immutability of moral distinctions,” it asserts 
without hesitation that there is “an cternal and immutable mo- 
rality.” This is the limit of moral intuition. 

When the reason and the conscience, with all of their powers 
of intuition, are thus sé¢en to be dependent upon an objective 
“standard which is and must be right,” and to which they “look 
up for sanction and guidance,” their frequent aberrations through 
lack of information, or when imperfectly informed, should not ex- 
cite wonder. “ Those who have gonc through the demonstrations 
of Euclid are constrained to believe the truth of every proposition ; 
but the truths have never so much as been presented to the minds 
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of the great majority of mankind, and many persons might easily 
be persuaded that the angles of certain triangles are equal to less 
or to more than two right angles.” And so likewise may wrong 
decisions of the conscience be given, notwithstanding the intuitive 
character of our moral convictions. “In whatever way we may 
reconcile them,” says Dr. McCosh, “ these two facts can cach be 
established on abundant evidence: the one, that in the primitive 
exercises of conscience there is a conviction of necessity ; the 
other, that the conscience is liable to manifold perversions.” By 
experience and observation both we know of a certainty that 
moral as well as intellectual obligations abundantly exist; and 
this liability to error on the part of reason and conscience evinces 
the necessity of an objective, infallible standard of truth and mo- 
rality. Let the Rationalist abandon his “ uncertified reasonings 
and conjectures,” where the shadows of doubt and perplexity eter- 
nally fall upon the restless and trembling spirit, and come to the 
soul-satisfying fountain of all wisdom and virtue, “ and the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep his mind and 
heart through Jesus Christ.” Let the Romanist exchange his hu- 
man authorities, fallible and weak as they are, for the one divine, 
unerring, and alone authoritative standard of truth. Let the Prot- 
estant consistently maintain his great axiom, that the Bible is the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. And lct all exclaim, in 
the sublime strains of Paul: “ Oh, the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God. How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out? For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counselor? or who 
hath first given to him and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of him, and through kim, and to him, are all things ; 
to whom be glory forever. Amen.” | G. 


Home.—If this be our best prototype of heaven, how imperative 
is the duty of parents to make it so pleasant and happy for their 
children, as that its delights shall ever cause each child to long to 
be fitted for the enjoyment of the unending communion, the ecstat- 
ic singing, the unspeakable glories, of their home of homes beyond 
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A JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO JERUSALEM. 


A SKETCH. 
I. 


For the last time we looked upon the Pyramids, the silent and 
sleepless sentinels of the ages. We had explored.Cheops, and 
stood upon its bald and lofty summit. * * * Now, we turned 
sadly away, and sighed as we thought of man and his mutability. 
A weary waste of sand lay before us. The simoom touched our 
cheeks, and a spirit of desolation was, for an instant, regnant in 
our bosoms. But we looked toward Jerusalem, and hopefully 
journeyed onward. For many days we wandered amid desolate 
scenes. On the evening of the twenty-fourth of our departure 
from Cairo we reached Nukb es-Sufah, the Pass of the Rock, 
through a difficult gorge; rock piled upon rock in irremediable 
confusion. It seemed like a remnant of chaos without the bap- 
tism of night. * * * Our tents were pitched. The moon 
arose, clear and full, and invited a ramble down the valley. The 
stillness and solitude of that hour were impressive. Not a foreign 
sound save the whir of the busy beetle. It was to be our last 
night in the Desert, for we were just beneath the brow of Pales- 
tine. In the morn that brow was radiant with light, and we 
thought with life. It was to our weary hearts a kindly greeting ; 
and yet, the thought of leaving the Desert, upon whose welcome, 
though barren bosom we had so oft reposed, was sad. We had 
found intimate companionship in its burning sands and dreary 
hills. Its sons were savage, but we had not found them false. 
* x» * The Israel of God had wandered there, in that wilder- 
ness, and it was full of memories which came clustering and 
thronging to our hearts to nestle there, and bid us understand the 
great lesson of life. Moses and Aaron were before us. Joshua 
and Caleb stood beside us. The Land of Promise was just above 
us. Kadesh-barnea was reputed near, and Hebron was ahead. 

There was a strange charm in the Desert. I feel it even now, 
though years have since rolled by, and the mighty waters flow be- 
tween us. It was in the full spring-tide, and the mirage was in 
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all its unsubstantial glory. We beheld gushing fountains and 
flowing streams; lakes and islands appeared to rise by enchant- 
ment. The fairest visions dawned upon our horizon. It was a 
dream of life. They fled as we approached. It was a lesson of 
life. But there was a stranger spell. * * * There is no soli- 
tude on the face of the earth like the depths of the Desert—perfect 
silence, perfect stillness, perfect death. Oft I stood alone, and 
looked upon the dreary scene. Not a sign of life, animal or vege- 
table, was visible. Not a sound was heard. Notan atom stirred. 
And yet—deem me not superstitious, Christian. reader—the very 
air seemed peopled with intelligences. I thought I could feel 
their presence and their power. They discoursed to my soul. 
Was I on the confines of the land of spirits, or was it the reflex of 
my own spirit that breathed this spell? It was no longer a soli- 
_ tude; the air was full of life. I could hear the chiming of the 
. desert-bells. Tender tones of memory, vibrated at the touch of 
thought, and the tender ringing voice of lové came up from the 
deathless past. The spirit held undisturbed empire, and I seemed 
to realize a translation to a higher, holier, happier sphere. Call 
this what you may. I shall not philosophize. 


II. 


The night had stolen silently away. The Land of Promise, with 
its huge, rocky bastions, towered majestically above us. We 
would soon stand upon that lofty upland. Our pilgrim feet would 
soon press that sacred soil. Faithful old Abou Selim, our sheikh, 
was at his post. The tents were struck, the camels were packed, 
and the march began. Along the rugged defile, the caravan 
slowly wended its way. It had, long before, made its exodus 
from Egypt. How faithful had the sons and “the ships of the 
desert” been; and now the exode from the Desert was near. A 
few days more and their land-voyage would end. 

Nature was in a determined mood when Palestine was wrenched 
from the Desert. Along the defile were numerous proofs that 
there had been a mighty struggle there. We soon met a bold, 
rocky barrier and natural amphitheatre, which forced us to turn 
directly to the right, and thence directly to the foot of the Pass, 
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which confronted huge ramparts. We began the difficult ascent, 
and found the road very steep and tortuous. It was hard work 
for the camels along the naked rock. ‘Very soon we faced thie 
grand theatre again which we peopled with ten times ten thou- 
sand spectators. We sounded our jubilee. The rocks caught the 
contagion, and responded in grand reverberations. But oft we 
poused, in silence ard in thought, in our march up to the Promised 
Land. * * * There had been a period, full three thousand 
three hundred years before, when no peaceful, joyous cry dis- 
turbed those sleeping rocks. Israel was sorely smitten and dis- 
comfited, and her dismal cry penetrated that heart of stone, which 
gave back answering cry. It was here, at Es-Súfàåh (Zephath-Hor- 
mah), that repentant but rebellious Israel was driven back in the 
sinful and presumptuous attempt to possess the land after the 
Lord had pronounced against it. 


HI. 


At length we gained “ the hill-top,” and stood full one thousand 
six hundred feet above the sea of waters, and one. thousand feet 
above the sea of sand. We breathed a purer atmosphere; for 
had we not come up from the wilderness of Zin? But we saw 
that our way was flinty and desert still. Half a mile beyond we 
observed a half-fertile spot, and soon entered upon a plain adorned 
with tufts of grass and stunted shrubs. A low range of barren 
hills was then passed, and we crossed another plain similar in 


character and extent to the first. Here, said our Arabs, Abou: 


(father) Abram pitched his tent. It was a pleasing thought that 
the first name pronounced in the Land of Promise was that of its 
prime representative, the “Father of the Faithful,” and the 
“Friend of God.” But that name had been uttered by the sons 
of Ishmacl, not by the sons of Isaac! Busy memories were at 
work as we traversed the plain, and ascended the low ridge 
beyond. And now a vision of life and beauty dawned upon our 
horizon, which had been bound so long by the desert waste. How 
welcome the sight! Instead of sand, the plain was covered with 
rich and living grass; instead of flint and rock, fragrant flowers 
welcomed us. Was it a relic of the ancient land that “ flowed 
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with milk and honey?” Encircled by desert-hills, it was like an 
offspring of Paradise in the arms of the earthly wilderness. But 
our attention was soon arrested by extensive ruins along the east- 
ern edge of this Juxuriant spot—death in the midst of life. We 
promptly repaired to the site of the ruined city. For. more 
than half a mile the rocky remnants extended. Our dragomans 
and Arabs could not determine them, but they were, no doubt, 
those of Kurnub ; probably the Tamar of Scripture and the Tha- 
mara of Ptolemy. They were too far from the Pass to identify 
them with Zephath-Hormah. There was not an inscription to 
give even a clue to the name or character of the lost city ; but its 
fate was solemnly expressed in the remains before us. We ob- 
served the bare remnant of a house in the form of a shelter, which. 
on entering was, at once, discovered to be a haunt of wild animals. 
Hard by was a cave-like chamber, or vault. It, too, was a lair. 
What sad thoughts possess the mind amid such scenes! Nature 
smiled in triumph over the mighty works of art. The proud pal- 
aces and the strong city had become the home of wild beasts. 
And this was the Holy Land! Then, indeed, did we feel forci- 
bly, “The palaces shall be forsaken; the multitude of the city 
shall be left; the forts and towers shall be for dens forever.” 
“ Yet the defensed city shall be desolate, and the habitation forsa- 
ken, and left like a wilderness.” O Palestine, thou favored and 
false! Thou blessed and cursed! How surely hath the Avenger 
visited thee! How His finger hath scathed thee! And yet 
how truly doth He hold and keep thee still! 

Thence, our route lay through a deserted and-desolate region. 
On the evening of the following day, we stood upon a lofty sum- 
mit of the “mountains of Judah,” from which we had an extended 
view. To the south, lay the Desert, like asea. In the far dis- 
tance loomed the hills: near Nekhel. On the east we beheld 
the “wilderness of Judæa,” even unto the Dead Sea. This 
region had been represented as entirely desolate ; indeed “ beyond 
what the imagination of man could conceive.” Yet, from our 
standing-point, we could only distinguish the expression of gen- 
eral desolation, barren hills, and shadowy valleys. Still, there 
was something attractive in tho soft blending of the lights and 
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shadows which seemed to represent the ancient glory, while ex- 
pressing the present ruin of the land. The views to the north 
and west were not so grand, although not Jess inviting. The sons 
of Anak dwelt here, while yonder was the border of tho Philis- 
tines. The Past was reproduced. The trials and triumphs of 
Israel, their goodly heritage, “ the glory of all lands,” the scenes 
of the most stupendous displays of divine wisdom, power, and 
love. All this glory had now departed ; and the land and people 
of Israel are but melancholy monuments of their pristine power, 
beauty, and grandeur. The great father and founder of their 
race maintained his integrity by obedience. He won the supreme 
confidence of the Most High through obedience. And the sublime 
declaration and promise of the Lord were consequent on his 
obedience. And why this present unhappy condition of the Land 
of Promise? Why had its people been scattered unto the utter- 
most ends of earth? Why is the remnant in the land like 
strangers where their fathers dwelt? All, all is sadly summed up 
in one word—Disobedience! (Deut. xxviii., etc.) And shall we 
not profit by the lesson of Israel ? 


IV. 


We descended the “ mountain” unto es-Semu’a, the Eshtemoa of 
the Book, where we encamped for the night. We had observed 
ruins a short distance from the village, but could not identify 
them ; sad monument of a past age. 

On the following morn we eagerly began our march, for Hebron 
was near, and invited us on. Much of the way led through nar- 
row valleys, and over rocky ridges clothed with shrubs. Re- 
mains of terraces lay on either side. They told a story of the 
days of old, when “ Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man un- 
der his vine and under his fig-tree.” Other ruins rese before us, 
and spoke not less eloquently of the past. But soon, like a hope 
of the future, the olive, the vine, the fig, with fields of grain ap- 
peared. Flocks of sheep .and goats, with camels, enlivened the 
scene. We were on the borders of Eshcol; and now, Hebron 
was at our feet. Here dwelt Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Here 
they walked with God, and here they were buried in the cave of 
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Machpelah, around which the city stood. Here the “sweet 
Psalmist of Israel” dwelt as king over Judah, and here he was 
anointed king over Israel. 

This noble inheritance of Caleb was built before Zoar, in 
Egypt, and its name occurs in Scripture earlier than that of 
Damascus. But Hebron bears no traces of its ancient glory. 
War, and pestilence, and famine have done their work. The 
curse of God is upon the land and upon its ancient people, very 
few of whom dwell in the city of Caleb. The descendants of 
Ishmael, not of Isaac, are sovereign there. * * * I repaired 
to the Mosque which covers the cave, and standing before tlic 
grand portal, several Musselmans gazed upon me, not imper- 
tinently, or intrusively, but in wonder. How could a Christian 
esteem that sacred spot! If they honor Abraham, the Christian 
can not. And this is the logic of the Moslem. The place is 
Vigilantly and jealously guarded by the bigotry and intolerance 
of the followers of the false prophet. But the voices of the hon- 
ored dead seemed to discourse through the massive walls. In 
vain those sentinels watched. The voices of the faithful re- 
sponded to the heart of faith * * * 

We passed through the graveyard, and along the olive-yard, to 
the path that directed us from the hill of Hebron to the hill of 
Zion. The sun seemed to greet, us with more than usual bright- 
ness. The immediate way was watered by a brook that pro- 
ceeded from a spring near at hand. The richness of the soil, and 
the size and beauty of the vines remained in evidence of the “ ex- 
ceeding good land,” which had been promised unto Israel. We 
readily believed this to be the vale of Eshcol, from whence the 
spies cut down the cluster of grapes which they bore back to 
Kadesh. The vale grew wider and richer in its yield unto 
Mamre, where Abraham pitched his tent, “after that Lot was 
separated from him.” We soon entered a narrow but fertile val- 
ley, abounding in vines, in flocks, and in herds. About five miles 
from Hebron we observed massive ruins, probably those of Beth- 
zur, a place of historic importance from the days of Rehoboam 
to the age of the Crusades. Very near was a fountain of sweet 
waters. In duc season we reached the “ Pools of Solomon,” those 
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grand reservoirs, fed by a living spring, whose waters they hold 
with jealous care. An old stone castle is near, a relic of the 
Saracens. It is now used as a khan for pilgrims. 


V. 


We were now within a league of Bethlehem. The country is 
very rugged and rocky. Nature struggled with fated desolation 
without the aid of the renewing hand of faith, or hope, or love. 
But surely where these powers- once ruled in glorious might and 
majesty, doubt, disobedience, and desolation are not to reign for- 
ever. 

Soon we looked upon the birthplace of David and of the Son of 
David. The appearance of Bethlehem from the south is by no 
means striking or grand, although from the east and north it is 
bold and picturesque. In the blessed providence of Him who 
“doth all things well,” the insignificant village of Bethlehem- 
Ephratal was appointed as the birthplace of the Son of God and 
Savior of the world. We repaired promptly to the Latin Con- 
ventual Church, which was said to cover and keep the spot where 
the Son of Mary was born. The building is very massive. Its 
grand nave is supported by large and lofty columns. We de- 
scended to the crypts through dark, damp, and narrow passages. 
The guide directed us to the traditionary spot, where the Word 
was first manifested in the flesh. We knew that we could not be 
far distant from the place, and emotions were excited, which the 
Christian alone can fecl, and there alone. Bunt those emotions 
were sadly disturbed by the mournful mockery around us. In- 
stead of the stable and the manger, and all the solemn and real 
types of his humility, here were marble and jasper, here glittered 
the silver and gilt, here hung the silken tapestry around a gor- 
geous shrine, and here they told us that Jesus was born! With a 
heart full of tender memories of the meek and lowly One, we | 
turned away. We felt that His grand mission to the sinning and 
sorrowing earth was, by such associations of pomp and splendor, 
invested with an unreal character. We turned from the solemn 
mockery, ascended to the top of the convent, and looked over thie 
“same country where shepherds were abiding in the field, keeping 
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watch over their flocks by night,” and imagined that we could. 
hear “a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.’” We looked toward Jerusalem, and silently de- 
scended. 

We cherished the memory of the first description that we had 
ever heard of the “ City of the Great King.” It was from the 
lips of a pious mother, and so deep was the impression made by 
the language of faith and love, that we dreamed that night of that 
city, and in our vision it was, indeed, “ beautiful for situation.” 
It seemed to be “the joy of the whole earth, the perfection of 
beauty.” That vision haunted us in life, and we longed to look 
upon Jerusalem. We longed to “ walk about Zion, and go round 
about her,” and “ tell the towers thereof,” to mark well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, “that we might tell it to the genera- 
tion following.” Now we were about to realize a cherished 
hope. We were about to look upon Jerusalem. Oh, would we 
realize our bright and beautiful ideal! Millions of pilgrims had 
braved the dangers of flood and field to visit the holy sepulchre. 
Many had fought their way to the sacred shrine. Myriads had 
fallen by the way. Scenes of the past, sacred and secular, arose 
in solemn review before us. 

VI. 

When about midway from Bethlehem, and near the Greek con- 
vent of Mar Elias, we beheld the city. The rays of the declining 
sun shone upon it. The season, the day, the hour, all combined 
to make the first view most solemn and impressive. It was the 
golden month of May. It was the Sabbath eve of the Jews, many 
of whom were returning to Bethlehem. They had “come to 
Jerusalem for to worship.” Our heart thrilled with memories of 
the past, as we gazed upon that spot which seemed, nearest of 
earth unto heaven. There sat the fated city! Not the “joy of the 
whole earth,” but “ widowed and solitary.” The words of the Son 
of man welled up from our heart and flowed from our lips: “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ; thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
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thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold your house is left unto 
you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

We shall not attempt to portray the emotions that we experi- 
enced as we drew near, and nearer still, to Jerusalem. Our 
Savior’s feet had often pressed the very ground over which we 
were passing. Oft had he looked upon those hills and vales. 
The Man of Sorrows had wept over that fated city and predicted 
its destruction, and the very spirit of desolation was brooding 
over the scene. The city had sadly changed since then. But the 
grand landmarks stood before us in mournful majesty. Zion 
greeted us, and the Mount of Olives saluted us afar. We skirted 
along the plain of Rephaim, passed the vale of Gihon, between its 
upper and lower pools, and entered the Gate of Bethlehem. We 
stood within thy walls, O Jerusalem, and were welcomed unto thy 
bosom, O Zion ! 

In our next paper we will describe the “ City of the Great 
King.” P. 


TRIBULATION.—It is derived from the Latin ¿ribulum, which was 
the thrashing instrument or roller whereby the Roman husband- 
man separated the corn from the husks ; and tribulatio, in its pri- 
mary significance, was the act of this separation. But some Latin 
writer of the Christian church appropriated the word and image 
for the setting forth of a higher truth; and sorrow, distress, and 
adversity being the appointed means for the scparating in men of 
their chaff from their wheat, of whatever in them was light and 
trivial, and poor, from the solid and the true, therefore he called 
these sorrows and griefs “ tribulations,” thrashings, that is, of the 
inner spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting him 
for the heavenly garner.— Trench. 
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O YE MITRED HEADS, PRESERVE THE CHURCH. 


AN carnest preacher, who labors with heart and soul to arrest 
the career of the vicious and turn them in deep penitence to the 
service of God, is a man deserving no ordinary degrce of regard. 
Were all preachers the noble characters that God demands of 
those who minister at the altar, how changed the scene would be! 
But such is not the case. The Scribes and Pharisees are not all 
gone from the carth. They are found, in numbers not a few, min- 
istering even in holy things, with broad phylacterics, and the 
borders of their garments enlarged. They love the uppermost 
seats at-feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings 
in the markets, and to be called by men “ Rabbi, Rabbi.” 

It is to be lamented that, in many cases, the young titled 
dandy, with much brass and little brains, is in demand. Let such 
a preacher only have a diamond ring on the little finger of a 
small white hand, a neat kid boot on a small delicate foot, a fine 
head of hair well oiled, with wrappings and trappings to suit, and 
he is in cestacics. Then, with a rich, fashionable congregation, a 
finc church edifice, and a costly, decp-toned organ, he is ready to 
cry out: “A kingdom for a TITLE!’ Now he sees no harm in 
being called Rabbi. What cares lic, though the Savior says there 
is? He does not sce it so. Quote to him the language of the 
great Teacher: “But be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your 
master, Christ, and all you are brethren ;” and with a hollow, 
graceless smile he replies : “ You know that all men can not sec 
alike.” IIc is a perfect love of a man. To be called “our pastor, 
the Rev. Dr.,” cte., are now choice bits with him; more to be 
desired are they than anything, except fine gold. 

He sces plainly that men must have some amusements. They 
are the chief good. Young pcople especially must be indulged. 
No word of warning will he utter against the accursed influence 
of the theatre, the ball-room, or the intoxicating cup. An inno- 
cent game of cards, or a “church fair,” must, of course, be permit- 
ted, at least to the young. A circus is the “finest old” place in 
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the world. The ring-master’s jokes, and the man on his head, 
ctc., eclipses, out of measure, the story of the Cross. The reading 
of the Bible is dull, and the prayer meeting is a place for the 
ignorant poor only, to mourn over their misfortunes. “To be 
seen of men” is that for which his soul longs, as the “ hart panteth 
after the water brooks.” But to write an essay on the heartless 
thing who makes God’s work wholly of saving souls a sinecure, 
is not now proposed. Let me, in conclusion, commend these rev- 
crend divines, old and young, to the tender mercies of the follow- 
ing lines, taken from Cowper’s Task, Book II., 372, ete. L. 


“The pulpit, therefore—(and I name it fill’d 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing)— 
The pulpit—(when the satirist has at last, 
Stratting ond vaporing in an empty school, 
Spent all his force and made no proselyte)— 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of Virtue’s cause. 
There stands the messenger of truth; there stands 
The legate of the skies! His theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speak out 
Its thunders ; and by lim, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. | 
He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, arm’d, himself, in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God’s elect ! 
Are all such teachers ?—would to Heaven all were! 
But hark—the doctor’s voice !—fast wedged between — 
Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 
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Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 
Than all invective is his bold harangue, 
While through that public organ of report 
We hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world his own and theirs ! 


He teaches those to read whom schools dismiss’d, 


And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone, 
And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 
The adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use; transforms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Are there who purchase of the doctor’s ware ? 
O, naine it not in Gath !—it can not be, 
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That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. 


Ie, doubtless, is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 
Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 


Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 


Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect, 


Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 


But loose in morals, and in manners vain, 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
But rare at home, and never at his books, 


Or with his pen, save when he scrawls q card ; 


Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor; 
Ambitious of preferment, for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of world, 
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To make God’s work a sinecure; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride ; 
From such apostles, O ye mitred heads 
Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that can not teach, and will not learn. 
Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himeelf, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture !—Is it like ?—Like whom ? 
The things that: mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again ; pronounce a text, 
Cry—hem ; and, reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene ! 
In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that' ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What !—will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly, fond conceit of his fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 
T 
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He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth, 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
Therefore, avaunt all attitude, and stare, 

And start theatric, practiced at the glass! 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine; and all besides, 
Though learn’d with labor, and though much admired 
By curious eyes and judgments ill-inform’d, 

To me is odious as the nasal twang 

Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the press’d nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 
Some, decent in demeanor while they preach, 
That task perform’d, relapse into themselves; — 
And, having spoken wisely, at the close 

Grow wanton, and give proof to every eye, 
Whoe’er was edified, themselves were not ! 


Forth comes the pocket mirror. First we stroke 


An eyebrow ; next compose a straggling lock ; 

Then, with an air most gracefully perform’d, 

Fall back into our seat, extend an arm, 

And lay it at its ease with gentle care, 

With handkerchief in hand depending low : 

The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 

Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 

With opera-glass, to watch the moving scene, 

And recognize the slow-retiring fair. 

Now, this is fulsome, and offends me more 

Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 

And rustic coarseness would. A heavenly mind 

May be indifferent to her house of clay, 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 

But how a body so fantastic, trim, 

And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind—demands a doubt. 
He that negotiates between God and man, — 
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As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul. 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart ! 
So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip | 
Or merry turn. in all he ever wrote, 

And I consent you take it for your text, 

Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 

No! he was serious in a serious cause, 

And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had ta’en in charge. He would not stoop 
To conquer those, by jocular exploits, 

Whom truth and soberness assail’d in vain.” 


Curist’s PaTigENCE.— What sorrows did he undergo, and with 
what patience did he suffer them! Patient when Judas unworth- 
ily betrayed him with a kiss; patient when Caiaphas despitefully 
used him; patient when hurried from one place to snother; 
patient when Herod with his men of war set him at naught; 
patient when Pilot so unrighteously condemned him; patient 
when scourged and crowned with thorns; patient when his cross 
was laid upon him, and when he was reviled, reproached, scoffed 
‘at, and every way abused. Lord Jesus, grant me patience, after 
this example, to bear thy holy will in all things. 


Some old quaint writer has said: “ Dead fish go down stream. 
It is only live ones that can swim against it.” Let all Christians 
head up against “all ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world. 


Ir is suggested by a Pennsylvania paper that church pews be 
placed on pivots, so that the occupants may not be obliged to 
strain their necks every time, somebody comes into ¢hurch. 
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THE CARE OF THE CHURCHES. 


I. 


OnE of the highest duties we can pay to Christ is to maintain 
the purity of his gospel. Next to this in point of importance is 
the “increase” of his body. The church is a great gift—among 
the Lord’s best. To bring it up to a high state of efficiency, so 
that it shall both reflect on itself and spend on the world its 
whole power for good, is one of the most difficult questions which 
can engage. the attention of the thoughtful Christian. Indeed, I 
know of no other question so difficult ; and certainly there is no 
other practical item of Christianity which requires for its judi- 
cious and successful management so much skill and labor. How 
shall each church be brought to be what Christ designs it to be, 
and to do all he intends it to do? These are two grave ques- 
tions. While in the flesh it is probable we shall never realize an 
answer to them. But this should not deter us from bestowing on 
them the requisite amount of attention to understand them, nor 
from doing whatever may be in our power to make the churches 
approximate as nearly as possible the divine standard. 

On the preacher chiefly will devolve this task. What he does 
not do will not likely be done; indeed, it will simply not be 
done at all. The responsibility is a heavy one, but the noble 
spirit will not shrink from it on this account; only he will get a 
little closer to God in prayer, and confide more in the almighty 
arm. The elders of our congregations are, to an extent deeply to 
be regretted, inefficient. For this certainly they are not always 
to be blamed ; neither are they to be held as quite blameless. 
They should either not undertake the work, or perform it in a 
more satisfactory way. To do their whole duty would, in all 
cases, take much of their time; in many cases, take it all. But 
this time they are under no obligation to bestow as a gratuity on 
the churches. For it they should be paid. This is a dictate of 
common justice, as well as a part of the divine economy. No 
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man is to work for others, according to Christ, without a just 
equivalent in return. Were our elders or overscers—I like the 
latter term the better—paid for their time, as they should be, the 
following might be counted on as among the results: 1. An order 
of overscers far better qualificd to discharge their delicate dutics 
than we now have. This would arise out of their having time to 
prepare themselves for their work; and without such special 
preparation overseers can never be what they should be. Indced, 
why should we not have schools for the purpose, and train men 
for the overseership, as we train them for the work of evan- 
gclists? We are at great pains to prepare men to preach; yet 
no one denies that to govern a church well is a work equally dif- 
ficult and equally arduous. Equally high, then, is the necessity 
to qualify men for it. But, certainly, we act on a very different 
principle: we act as though the school made the preacher, but 
nature the overscer. The day may be at hand when we may sec 
the necessity of acting on a very different principle. It will be a 
happy event for the cause of Christ when the overseer shall be as 
carefully prepared for his work as is the evangclist. 

2. The more successful government of our churches, and hence 
their greater prosperity. This would inevitably result from their 
being managed by a class of men eminently fitted for their work. 
But I did not sit down to write an essay on the overseership ; yet 
I hope these few hints will have the careful thought of our 
brethren. 

II. 


To return, then, I soberly ask the question: What substantial 
progress have our churches made within the last ten years? If 
they have moved forward one degree on the scale of progress, 
sure I am that they have not moved forward more. We stand 
now about where we stood ten years ago. In the item of liberal- 
ity there has been a perceptible advance; but in that of studying 
the Holy Scriptures a perceptible falling back. Upon the whole, 
then, I sct down our progress at nothing. True, in some locali- 
tics we have added numbers; but I am sorry to say that with 
numbers we have not always added strength. Eternity alone 
will disclose whether many of our successful, protracted meetings 
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are a blessing to the church, or the reverse. They generally con- 
sist of a series of heated discourses, delivered exclusively to the 
sinner, to induce him to become obedient to Christ. They are 
destitute, for the most part, of instruction to the disciples. The 
result is, that the sinner, entering the church with little knowl- 
edge of his duties as a Christian, and recciving little proper 
instruction after he comes in, lives far below the sublime, active 
life he should live. For this, in many cases, he is to be more 
pitied than blamed. The character of these meetings should undergo 
a material change. Not that they should be made less profitable 
to the sinner; only they should be rendered far more so to the 
saint. They present a happy opportunity of imbuing the mind 
with holy resolutions. Now is the time to make the young disci- 
ple determine that he will never, health permitting, be absent 
from the house of God even one Lord’s day in the year; that he 
will not forget his daily prayers; that he will daily read the 
Holy Scriptures; and, if need be, that he will toil with his own 
hands, that he may have to contribute to the many wants of the 
church. Let the Christian grow old before his attention is called 
to these things, and the call will have but a feeble impression on 
him. When the spirit is young in Christ, is glowing with love to 
him, is heated with a desire to do his will, then is the time to 
mold it for high and holy deeds: 

Accordingly, for the last two ycars my own course has been, 
in all the meetings I have held, and they have all been pro- 
tracted, to deliver alternately one discourse to the world and 
one to the church. With the effect I have had high reason to be 
satisfied. During these meetings the hearts of the brethren gen- 
erally grow warm, thcir ancient zeal reburns again, and their 
spirits become tender and susceptible. Now is the time to urge 
reforms and suggest new steps. You will be kindly heard, and 
your propositions responded to with a heart and will never wit- 
nessed in a cold, regular meeting. A stale lecture, on the neces- 
sity of family prayer, delivered on Saturday, at eleven o’clock, at 
a monotonous monthly mecting, is about as fruitless of good as 
any act a Christian man can well perform. The wonder is that 
churches even live despite of such lectures, not that they do not 
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flourish under them. But a luminous and animated speech on 
the subject, at some fitting season during a protracted mecting. 
causing it to sparkle with vitality, will never fail to cnd in 
good. The purpose of a whole congregation can be formed by 
one such speech. Fifty unlike it, and at other times, will achieve 
nothing. But I seem wandering again. 


II. 


There now exists a broad inexorable necessity for a great 
material reformation in several items in our churches. The two 
of which I shall at present speak, are the regular weekly assem- 
bling of the saints, and universal congregational prayer. 

1. The regular Lord’s day meetings. Were these mectings 
what they indisputably ought to be, their influence for good 
could be estimated only by a knowledge of the actual results. 
How much it is to be regretted that we have no faultless exam- 
ples of the kind to which reference might be made. Our 
churches, in this respect, are certainly far below what they 
should be. Is not a grand reformation in the item an attain- 
able result? I believe it is, and here and now call the attention 
of all our preachers to it. Let us all make the point a special- 
ty for 1868. In the end I feel sure we shall have reason to be 
thankful, and work on. 

To the preacher, then, I say, speak first, very privately, to 
each individual member in the church to which you minister, and 
request an uninterrupted attendance on every First day of the 
Week during the entire year. Into this request throw the whole 
energy of your soul. Let it be a warm, impressible appcal, one 
that comes gushing from a heart replete with subtle Christian 
love. Breathe into it the magnetism of a soul heroically bent 
on a great end. Mark me, your appeal will not be lost. Imbuc 
every mind with your own carnest spirit and holy purpose ; and 
resolve to be satisfied with nothing short of complete success, 
and complete success will crown your effort. 

To my brethren everywhere who are not preachers, I beg to 
say, sce to it that you cach and all excrt yourselves to bring to 
pass the end here proposed. To stimulate, if not to ennoble you. 
tell me how you like the following : 
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In the modest little town of Say, State of ——, we have an elect 
flock of disciples, with whom it has been my happiness to meet sev- 
eral times, with whose life and customs I am so much pleased that 
I have concluded to jot down a few of them for the benefit of the 
reader. They are a lovely band; and my wonder is that God 
does not take them to himsclf. They seem to me to have risen 
so much above earth that I can not understand why it is that 
they are still left here the heirs of grief and tears. 

1. Their singing struck me as the purest and finest I had 
ever heard. I felt ashamed of my own poor attainments in this 
‘sweetest of arts, while among them. Their singing possessed a 
volume which I believe to be without a parallel. Surely there 
was something sublime in that ocean of delicious sounds. Their 
songs are grave, simple, and grand ; and through all their noble 
airs there warbles a note so plaintive, and breathcs a melan- 
choly so sweet, that I felt as though I listened to the anthems of 
unfallen spirits. I grew conscious that the current of my spirit- 
ual life became sensibly deeper and broader, as I sat among 
these children of God. It was a season of exquisite joy to my 
poor hungry soul. 

I shall not soon forget an event which happened one day, as 
I worshiped with these pious people. A very comely youth had 
met with them, and announced himself as a teacher of music. 
They asked him for a song, as a sample of what he proposed to 
teach them and their children. I have now forgotten both song 
and air, and am thankful I have. I only remember that each 
verse ended in a rollicking chorus, in which I recollect these 
words often recurred : 


t Yonder over the rolling river.” 


The gusto with which this silly Jim Crow lay was executed con- 
stituted the most grotesque interlude it was cver my misfortune 
to witness. The young man was affectionately commended to 
the guidance of Him who doeth all things well, and delicately 
informed that his art was not then in requisition. 

2. These people seemed to live for little else than the glorious 
First day of the Week. Its departure filled them with regret, its 
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approach with holy joy. Truly, with them, it was the golden day 
of the seven. They hailed its dawn with soul-felt hymns and 
grateful prayers. It was the day on which that happy family 
were to mect cach other again in the flesh. The heart of the 
school child, full ten months absent from home, hardly looks for- 
ward to the day of its return with deeper delight than did these 
disciples to that holy occasion. At a very early hour they all 
came together into their lovely meéting-house—a house most free 
from all ostentation, and yet so clean and prre as to suggest no 
idea but that of Paradise. It stood embowered in the shade of 
noble forest trees, with here and there a cluster of exquisite flow- 
ering shrubs. It was a place where the pious soul would instinct- 
ively linger to muse on its hopes and destiny. There in that 
house and amidst these trees, most of the day was spent. Each 
disciple brought with him a frugal meal—a bit of cheese and 
piece of bread, of which all partook in common. The day thus 
passed amidst songs, readings of the Holy Scriptures, prayers, and 
conversations touching Christ, and the contents of the Bible. A 
more delightful scene on earth I can not imagine. 

But the circumstance which most of all struck me was the fact 
that, be the day hot or cold, wet or dry, every disciple, unless pre- 
vented by sickness, was present at the mecting. No one ever 


thought of being absent, if to be present was reasonable. To this — 


habit they were most religiously trained. They dared not, they. 
said, offend the Savior by neglecting to assemble themselves to- 
gether; and if the precept meant not every Lord’s day, they 
argued that it was open to a most licentious, and thercfore a most 
dangerous construction. They hence met from the double motive, 
that it was a deep pleasure and the discharge of a sacred duty. 
The influence of their example was most salutary. The whole 
community pointed to them as a living illustration of the fervent 
love enjoined in the word of God. ‘These people are Christians 
indced,” was the world’s never-changing verdict. 

Now, why should not this be the fact and the history of every 
church of Christ in the whole land? Surely itis right. Bravely, 
then, and persistently, let us all work for it during the present 
year. I feel thoroughly convinced that it only needs the unremit- 
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ting attention of the preachers to effect in the item large and 
most gratifying reforms. 


IV. 


The next item to which I invite attention is that of universal 
congregational prayer. By this I mean that cach member in the 
church, whether male or female, shall pray publicly whenever 
called on. But I must qualify and distinguish. I do not mean 
that women shall teach in public, nor even so much as publicly 
ask a question for information. ‘These acts are not allowa- 
ble in the churches of Christ. But I do mean that they should 
pray, only they are always to pray with the head vailed or cov- 
ered. In this I am not following discretion, but divine prescrip- 
tion. But for the end here proposed, the children of the Lord 
will have to be specially educated. The present state of imper- 
fect church training is very unfriendly to it. Indeed it might 
almost be pronounccd hostile. Therefore till it is made to yield 
to the right, complete success is-‘not attainable. And why should 
not the children of God be actually and practically taught how to 
pray, just as they are taught how to rend? We are at great pains 
to teach our children how to write, how to work arithmetic, how 
to draw diagrams in geometry, and how to till the ground. Are 
the interests of eternity of less moment than these? Shall not 
the acts, therefore, by which its blesscdness is attained, be taught 
to say no more, with equal care? This question needs no answer. 
I have never been able to sce why the young disciple should not 
be taught by actual example how to pray, just as he is taught the 
other duties of life. The habit thus formed would be permanent, 
and the effect most salutary. 

A lad, say of fifteen, joins the church. He is timid and awk- 
ward, but willing. In what lics the objection to the following ? 
I say to this babe in Christ: Come, Samuel, away with me; I have 
business with you. I take the boy with me into a private roon— 
a closet of prayer, and shut the door. I say to him: My son, I am 
about to teach you how to pray. Kncel with me. We bow to- 
gether. I say to him: Repeat after me. I slowly articulate the 
following, which he says after me: 
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Our Father in heaven, smile in mercy on us now. Forgive the 
offenses of the day. Acccpt our gratitude for our bread and cloth- 
ing. In all time to come, lcad us in the way of life. Never suffer 
us to be overcome by temptation. Aid us through life to serve 
thee with fidelity ; and at last save us in Christ. Amen. 

Two points I have now gained: 1. The boy is emboldened by 
my example to feel that a praycr may be very short. 2. That it 
may be very simple. With this feeling goes half his embarrass- 
ment in praying. Cultivate him thus for a while; familiarize his 
mind to the fact that he is expected soon to take part in the pub- 
lic exercises of the church; and by the time the end of a month 
has been reached he will be ready for the work. Thus let each 
and every member of the body be trained till all can pray, and not 
merely all be prayed for. 

Nothing could be more lovely than a church molded after the 
plan herein laid down; every member meeting on each First day 
of the Week, and each member praying whenever asked to do so. 
Truly would the churches then be a power on earth for good. 
Again, then, in conclusion, let me urge on our preachers to make 
these two points specialties for the present year. 


BRIEF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


“So shall he sprinkle many nations.’’—Isatang lii., 15. 


Tais is considered by many superficial readers as conclusive 
evidence in favor of pedobaptism, or pedorantism. ‘Is it not 
found in connection with the passage which the Eunuch was read- 
ing when he was joined by Philip? And as the prime minister of 
Candace could have known nothing about baptism until Philip 
preached it to him, in preaching Jesus, is it not clear as the sun 
that the Eunuch was sprinkled ?” 

The passage: “So shall he sprinkle,” etc., is one concerning 
which many of the best Hebrew critics have been in doubt ; but 
this does not stand in the way of those empirics who can only 
resort to the imperfect version of King James, and often in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, so is their presumption and their dog- 
matism. 
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Upon this paragraph Dr. Clarke observes : “I retain the com- 
mon rendering, though I am by no means satisfied with it.” One 
reason which he gives for his dissatisfaction is the scholarly one, 
that when the word nazal is used in the sense of sprinkle, the 
water sprinkled is in the accusative case, and the thing upon which 
the water is sprinkled is preceded by the preposition gnal. This 
is also in accordance with Gesenius. 

Dr. Clarke, after presenting various opinions, views, and “ con- 
jectures,” none of which sustains the view of sprinkling water in 
this passage, still remained “ by-no means satisfied.” 

The truth is that he very well knew that there was an insur- 
mountable grammatical difficulty in the way of the common ver- 
sion, and like an honest man confesses it. 

The Septuagint has “ astonish” instead of “ sprinkle,” mistaking, 
as Gesenius supposes, the original term. 

What, then, is the interpretation? Let Gesenius, the great 
Hebrew scholar, instar omnium, answer. 

The first definition which he gives of nazah is to exult; the 
second is to sprinkle, when followed by the preposition gnal, or al, 
as aforesaid. In the Hiphil or causative conjugation, he says, 
“to cause to leap for joy ; to make rejoice,” and quotes the very 
passage under consideration, and translates: “So shall he cause 
many nations to rejoice in himself.” 

Without laying any claim to rank among the learned, the 
writer would remind the flippant dogmatists and critics upon the 
letter of King James, that 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


i ne ee 


How is it that a Christian can collect from twenty thousand to 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and possess it, putting it 
entirely out of use except to serve his own carnal purposes, and at 
the same time be aware of the fact that brethren and strangers 
are in serious necd of the daily wants of life. Suffering and des- 
titution in every conccivable shape gaze upon these heaps of dead 
treasure. But alas, pleading is vanity. Covetousness, oh, how 
cruel | 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THe following passage is quoted by the London Quarterly 
Review, with the remark that, “for the condensation of its wide 
historic survey, and its vigorous and glowing eloquence, it is one 
of the finest in the whole range of literature :” 

“Tt arose in an enlightencd and skeptical age; but among a 
despised and narrow-minded people. It carned hatred and perse- 
cution at home by its liberal genius and opposition to the national 
prejudices ; it earned contempt abroad by its connection with the 
country where it was born, but which sought to strangle it in its 
birth. Emerging from Judæa, it made its outward march through 
the most poisoned regions of the world—Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome—and in all it attracted notice and provoked 
hostility. Successive massacres and attempts at extermination, 
persecuted for ages by the whole force of the Roman Empire, it 
bore without resistance, and seemed to drgw fresh vigor from the 
axe; but assaults in the way of argument, from whatever quarter, 
it was never ashamed or unable to repel ; and whether attacked 
or not, it was resolutely aggressive. In four centuries it had per- 
vaded the civilized world; it had mounted the throne of the 
Cesars, it had spread beyond the limits of their sway, and had 
made inroads upon barbarian nations whom their eagles had 
never visited ; it had gathered all genius and all learning into 
itself, and made the literature of the world its own ; it survived 
the inundation of the barbarian ‘tribes, and conquered the world 
once more by converting its conquerors to the faith ; it survived 
the restoration of letters ; it survived an age of inquiry and skep- 
ticism, and has long stood its ground in the field of argument, and 
commanded the intelligent assent of the greatest minds that ever 
were; it has been the parent of civilization, and the nurse of 
learning ; and if light and humanity and freedom be the boast of 
modern Europe, it is to Christianity that she owes them. Exhib- 
iting in the life of Jesus a picture, varied and minute, of the per- 
fect human united with the divine, in which the mind of man has 
not been able to find a deficiency or detect a blemish—a picture 
copied from no model and rivaled by no copy—it has accom- 
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modated itself to every period and every clime; it has retained, 
through every change, a salient spring of life, which enables it to 
throw off corruption and repair decay, and renew its youth, amid 
outward hostility and inward divisions.” 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


THE world knows not Christ, nor does it know his followers. 
The character and conduct of the martyrs were a perfect mystery 
to the mass who looked on their sufferings. The Platonist who 
made of necessity a virtue, and tried philosophy to prepare him- 
self to bear anything, was completely at a loss when he saw the 
Christian conqueror meet death in its most aggravated forms 
with joy. One, when thrown on the flames, said : “ This is a bed 
of roses.” Another, overwhelmed with joy, forgot his sufferings, 
cried out: “None but Jesus! none but Jesus!” These things 
were, indeed, wonders to the gazing world. The followers of 
Christ were like beings from another world; so if will be with 
us if we are Christians. We will be pilgrims, and, of course, 
strangers here. The world will not understand us. Our motives 
to action, our joys and hopes, our supports, are all strange to 
them. For example: that we should have so much pleasure in 
contemplating the crucifixion and death of our Master—a thing 
supposed would give us pain—is a mystery. That we should be 
so careful in performing some duties, which the world regards of 
so little use—that we should rejoice in the darkest hours of trial 
and in death, make us strange to our nearest worldly friends. 
We arc bound for another land, and feel strange here. If 
strangers, let us live so. Ifa traveler in a foreign land is going 
homeward, if he has an unpleasant journey, he finds relief in the 
fact that it will soon be over. If, as he halts for the night, he 
has a disagreeable landlord and uncomfortable accommodations, 
he remembers it is only for the night. As soon as morning comes 
he will leave all these behind him, and be nearing his home. So 
should we, in our pilgrimage, look on our homes, our lands, 
merely as they aid us on our journey heavenward. If we have 
trouble and bereavement and sorrow, remember these are soon to 
end, and we shall find sorrow turned to joy. 
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WOMAN. 


I OFTEN pass by the tomb of man with somewhat of calm 
indifference, perhaps may cast a glance, and think of the soli- 
tude of the grave, and of the time when I, too, must slumber 
there; but ere the thought sinks deep, it is gone. But when I 
see the grave of a female a sigh involuntarily escapes me for 
with that holy name I associate tender and delicate affection. I 
look back through the misty past and see her as the young and 
joyous virgin, with eyes sparkling and cheeks crimsoned at each 
impassioned feeling of her heart. Again, I behold her as the 
chaste and virtuous matron — tired of the follies of a gay and 
sporting world — endeavoring to instill into the heart of her 
children that love, which, to burn as bright as noon-day sun, 
needs only to be associated with the holy name of “ Mother.” Oh, 
there is something in contemplating the character of woman that 
raises the soul far above the things of earth. She stands as the 
bright oasis in the great desert of man’s life, bedewing his pillow 
with tears and strewing his pathway with flowers. When sick- 
ness compasses him about, and pains of disease get hold upon 
him, she is by his side as a ministering angel; and when his last 
hour comes and he must bid farewell to earth, who so willing to 
drop a tear upon his grave as woman? Oh! proud man, how can 
you think of all this when you look upon her last resting-place, 
and not drop a tear? The pages of history have done justice to 
the name of man, but the kind and unobtrusive excellencies of 
woman — though hers may have been the genius of a poet, min- 
gled with the virtues of a saint, alike, sleep with her in the grave. 
Could we bind our thoughts together in fitting form, how fair a 
garland of sweet memories would grace the head-stones of our 
loved ones! How green the cyprus! How fresh the lily, white as 
their own pale faces when last we gazed upon them! Oh, how 
heavy are the sable vestments that enshroud us ; heavy with grief 
and damp with tears of bitter, blighted sorrow! Damp with 
vapors from the silont tomb. ‘ We loved her!” Oh, how much 
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the little sentence tells! How far back into the misty past it car- 
ries us. How far into the future it advances us. When but a 
puny child, her parents loved her first, and watched her almost 
every tottering step till she had learned somewhat of the ways of 
life, and how they looked forward to life’s evening, and its mid- 
night too, with calm serenity, knowing that she would gently 
care for them, and make their night-time bright away, or joys 
annihilate the sweet sad with kindly deeds. Alas for human fore- 
sight ! how little does our caring for the morrow profit us. One 
by one the most cherished affections of the heart bid us farewell, 
till there is nothing left for us in this world of woe. “ We loved 
her.” There is one who has written in blood-red letters on the 
tombstone of his desolate heart, and no tears may ever wash out the 
memory of the departed loved one. In the bloom of youth she 
stood joyous and gay, but all that’s bright must fade. In sixty 
hours that fair flower faded, and the bright spirit passed to that 
rest prepared for the people of God. Father, mother, weep not! 
She can never return to you, but you can go to her. 
B.N. M. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


We dwell this side of Jordan’s stream, 

Yet oft there comes a shining beam 
Across from yonder shore ; 

While visions of a holy throng, 

And sound of harp and seraph’s song 
Seem gently wafted o’er. 


The other side! ah, there’s the place 
Where saints in joy past times retrace, 
And think of trials gone ; 
The vail withdrawn, they clearly see 
That all on earth had need to be 
To bring them safely home, 


The other side! no sin is there 

To stain the robes the blest ones wear 
Made white with Jesus’ blood ; 

No cry of grief, no voice of woe, 

To mar the peace their spirits know, 
Their constant peace with God. 


The other side! its shore so bright 
Is radiant with the golden light 

Of Zion’s city fair ; 
And many dear ones gone before, 
Already tread the happy shore, 

I seem to see them there. 


The other side ! oh, charming sight! 

Upon its banks, arrayed in white, 
For me a loved one waits ; 

Over the stream he calls to me: 

“ Fear not, I am thy guide to be, 
Up to the pearly gates !” 


The other side, the other side! 
Who would not leave the swelling tide 
Of earthly toil and care, 
To wake one day when life is past, 
Over the stream, at home at last 
With all the blest ones there ? 
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JEWISH WARS AS PRECEDENTS FOR MODERN WARS. 


Upon the first announcement of the proposition that all war is 
sinful, the mind of the Bible reader instantly reverts to the Jew- 
ish economy, and to the fact that the chosen people of God were 
often engaged in war; and this, too, with express divine sanction. 
This is the first resort for objections to the proposition, and objec- 
tions from this source almost invariably suggest themselves to 
those with whom the question is a new one. At the same time, 
those advocates of war who have studied the question most ma- 
turely, find in the same fact the ground of one of their most 
potent arguments. It is proper, therefore, that we should begin 
our discussion of the question by considering this argument, and 
by setting forth the exact bearing of Old Testament precedents 
upon the whole subject. 

The argument to which we refer may be stated, in its most 
popular as well as its most ingenious form, as follows: God can 
not sanction that which is morally wrong. But God has sanc- 
tioned war ; therefore war is not morally wrong. 

We are not disposed to make‘haste in the consideration of this 
argument, but prefer to linger upon it until its merits are fully 
exhibited and made quite familiar to the mind of the reader. 
We will not, therefore, attempt its refutation in the most direct 
method, until after we shall have approached it somewhat in- 
directly. The advantages of this course will be apparent, we 
trust, as we proceed. | 

It is sometimes well, in considering an argument, to first note 
the consequences involved in the supposition of its validity. Such 


a course quite frequently reduces to a very bald absurdity an 
8 
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argument which, in any other way, can be refuted only by uncom- 
mon logical skill. Observe, then, some of the consequences in- 
volved in the argument just stated. If valid at all, it must be so 
in reference to the character of the wars included in the minor 
premise, as certainly as in reference to war in the abstract. For 
if God can not sanction that which is morally wrong, he certainly 
can not and has not sanctioned wars which are wrong in their 
character. In other words, God can not sanction a wicked war ; 
and to the full extent that his sanction justifies war, it justifies 
wars of the same character with those which he has sanctioned. 
If such wars are justified, then nations, and even Christians, may 
innocently engage in them. But the very first war which the 
Jews were commanded to undertake was a war of invasion, con- 
quest, pillage, and extermination. They entered the land of 
Canaan not in self-defense, but to exterminate the native tribes, 
to seize or destroy their movable property, and to take per- 
manent possession of their country. They came to cultivate vine- 
yards which they had not planted, and to dwell in houses which 
they had not built. In a subsequent age King Saul, with the 
sanction of God, undertook a similar war against the Amalekites, 
sparing neither age, sex, nor condition, but putting the whole 
population to the sword. But our argument justifies such wars ; 
and if a nation in which Christians live were now to undertake a 
war of this character, they could innocently take part in it; for 
God commanded his chosen people to wage such wars, and what 
God has commanded or sanctioned can not be morally wrong. 
Where is the Christian advocate of war who is willing to abide 
this inevitable result of his own logic ? 

In the second place, this argument, if valid in reference to the 
main question, must be equally so in reference to the causes which 
justify war. If God can not sanction that which is morally 
wrong, he can not and has not sanctioned a war undertaken for 
an unjust purpose or an insufficient cause. But the Jewish war of 
extermination against the Canaanites was not provoked by a 
single act of hostility, or even of unkindness. There had been no 
intercourse between the parties for generations previous, and they 
had, just previous to the war, scarcely a knowledge of each other’s 
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existence. The only exciting cause between the parties was a 
desire on the part of the Jews to possess the land, and a determin- 
ation on the part of the Canaanites to repel an unprovoked in- 
vasion. The same may be said substantially of Saul’s war against 
the Amalekites. The only complaint of the Jews alleged in the 
history is, that the ancestors of the Amalekites, nearly five hun- 
dred years before, had attacked the ancestors of the Israelites as 
they were passing through the wilderness. (1 Sam. xv., 1-3.) The 
attacking party bad then met with a severe defeat, but now their 
descendants, of a remote generation, must be slaughtered, men, 
women, and children, without any new offense to the invading party. 
Yet, if our argument is a sound one, Christians may now, as the 
Jews did then, invade the territories of a neighboring nation, and 
slaughter the inhabitants, without even a complaint against them. 
God has sanctioned such wars, and what he has sanctioned can not 
be morally wrong. Those who insist that such wars are wrong, 
must admit that God himself has sanctioned wrong. How unfor- 
tunate for the world’s great warriors that this argument was not 
sooner discovered! It would have justified all the conquests of 
Alexander, Cæsar, Tamerlane, and Napoleon, and even the rav- 
ages of every savage chief who ever burned a peaceful village and 
slaughtered its inhabitants. It gives them all the sanction of 
divine approbation ; yet, strange to say, it is the argument of men 
who deny the innocence of any but defensive war. There is no 
escape from this conclusion ; for the fact that God has sanctioned 
wars of extermination does most unquestionably prove that such 
wars are not, necessarily, because chey are such, and for no other 
reason, morally wrong. That such a conclusion springs legiti- 
mately from an argument employed by those who deny the inno- 
cence of all offensive wars, should make them suspect that it is 
fallacious, for it proves too much for their own cause. They are 
certainly right in condemning offensive wars in general; and 
when we come to see in what way they may be condemned, with 
these divine precedents before us, we will see clearly the defect in 
the argument which we are considering. 

But this argument involves the parties who employ it in an 
inconsistency still more gross, if possible, than the above. Con- 
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demning offensive war, and declaring the innocence of defensive 
war, they go to the divinely sanctioned wars of the Jews for an 
example in proof, when lo, they find their exemplars engaged in 
the very warfare which they condemn, while the enemies of the 
Jews are waging the wars which they justify. No people on 
earth ever waged more strictly defonsive wars than did the Ca- 
naanites. They fought in defense of their country, their property, 
and the lives of their women and children, against an enemy to 
whom they had given no cause for offense. No Christian advo- 
cate of defensive war, had he then lived in Canaan, could have re- 
fused to enlist, like the prophet Balaam, in the ranks of the invad- 
ed nations. He might have objected that they were a very wicked 
people, who, if they had their deserts at the hand of God, woald 
be severely punished ; but then it would have been demanded: 
“What right have these refugees from Egypt, whom neither we 
nor our fathers have offended, to pronounce judgment on us, and 
undertake our extermination? Have we not a right, so far as 
they are concerned, to worship what gods we please, and to regu- 
late our own domestic institutions? And when they come to de- 
prive us of this right, and not only so, but to consign us without 
conditions and without mercy to utter extermination, who will 
deny to us the right of self-defense?” I confess, that as an advo- 
cate of war, I could not have answered these questions, except by 
granting that right and justice between the parties was all on the 
side of the Canaanites. Such must be the judgment of the world, 
when the parties are considered only in their relations to one an- 
other, the only way in which parties to any war can now be con- 
sidered, and therefore the only way in which these facts can fur- 
nish precedents for the present day. How wild and reckless, then, 
the logic by which the Jews, whom to imitate now would expose 
any nation to the execration of mankind, and held up as furnish- 
ing an example, in the matter of war, for the imitation of Chris- 
tians! The advocate of defensive war should pause here, and de- 
liberate, before he reads further. If he is capable of thinking 
consistently, he will find himself involved in some confusion. 
There is still another unlooked for conclusion to which our 
argument necessarily leads us. If God can not sanction that 
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which is morally wrong, then all his decisions upon the question 
of war must be regarded as infallibly right. We have seen that 
he could not sanction war for a wrong or insufficient cause ; and 
we now conclude, that, if our argument is valid, whatever causes 
God regarded as insufficient to justify war must really be insuffi- 
cient. But, upon examination, we find that causes which all ad- 
vocates of defensive war now declare to be entirely sufficient for 
taking up arms, were entirely insufficient then. In the days of 
King Saul, Judea was invaded, without provocation, by the Philis- 
tines. Saul, instead of attacking them at once, which he was not 
at liberty to do, waited so long for the prophet Samuel to give 
him God’s permission to fight, that his men became alarmed and 
deserted him, until his army was reduced to six hundred men. 
Some unauthorized skirmishing undertaken by Jonathan, resulted 
in the rout of the Philistines, and the rallying of Israel ; but when 
Saul again applied for divine permission to lead forward his army, 
it was again withheld, and he was constrained to disband his 
forces. (1 Sam. xiii. and xiv.) 

Later in the reign of Saul, the Philistines once more invaded 
his kingdom with no wrong to redress, and when he applied for 
divine permission to repel them, “The Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” But so anx- 
ious was he to fight, that he induced the witch of Endor to-call 
up the dead prophet Samuel, that he might ask permissiom through 
him. When the spirit of Samuel appeared, Saul said to him: “I 
am sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war against me, and 
God has departed from me, and answers me no more, neither by 
prophets nor by dreams; therefore I have called you, that you 
may make known to me what I shall do.” The prophet replied : 
“ Why do you ask me, seeing the Lord has departed from you and 
become your enemy?” He gave him no permission to fight, but 
Saul did fight, and his army was totally routed, himself and his 
three sons falling in the battle. (1 Sam. xxviii., 3-20 ; xxxi., 1-6.) 

Again: in a still later period of Jewish history, the armies of 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded Judæa, and laid siege to Jerusalem 
itself; yet Zedekiah, the king, was forbidden to resist them, 
though told by the prophet that he himself was about to be taken 
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captive and carricd away to Babylon, (2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxi.) 
In all these cases, right and justice between the parties were on 
the side of Israel, while their enemies were, in each instance, ruth- 
less invaders, whose only objects were conquest and plunder. The 
fact that in these cases the Jews were forbidden to fight, shows 
conclusively that in the judgment of God even unprovoked inva- 
sions like these do not in themselves constitute a sufficient cause 
for war. Thus again, and in the opposite direction, does the argu- 
ment from Jewish precedents prove too much for our modern 
defenders of defensive war. 

But an insurrection for the avowed purpose of dismembering 
the nation was no more sufficient cause for war than an invasion. 
When Rehoboam came to the throne, ten tribes dictated to him 
conditions on which they would continue to submit to the estab- 
lished government, saying: “Thy father made our yoke grievous ; 
now, therefore, make thou the grievous service of thy father, and 
his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve 
thee.” The young king foolishly followed the advice of the young 
men who had grown up with him, in preference to that of the old 
men who had stood before his father, and threatened them with 
heavier burdens and greater severitics than Solomon had inflicted. 
Upon this the ten tribes revolted. Rehoboam, indignant at an at- 
tempt to dismember the nation, destroy its military resources, and 
degrade it in the eyes of the world, assembled an army of one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men, to bring the rebels back to a sense of 
duty. But Shemaiah, the prophet of God, commanded that the army 
should be disbanded, “and they returned every man to his house.” 
(1 Kings xii.) The revolution was effected without the shedding 
of blood, and the proud young king was compelled, by the express 
command of God, to swallow his wrath, and submit quietly to the 
loss of much the greater part of his kingdom. This shows that a 
revolt against an established government is not in itself a suffi- 
cient cause for war, even when the revolting party has no better 
cause than the fear of future oppression at the hands of their 
rulers. If insufficient in one case, it is insufficient in every other 
case; and if such war is ever justifiable, it must be made so by 
some consideration not found in the nature of the quarrel. Here, 
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then, is another cause of war held sufficient by all the modern. 
defenders of war, but proved entirely insufficient by the very 
precedents to which they appeal. 

It may be objected to the argument, from these cases of invasion 
and insurrection, that the Jews were forbidden to resist the 
former because they had sinned against God and deserved to be 
punished ; and that Rehoboam was forbidden to resist the latter 
because, as the prophet told him, “this thing is from the Lord.” 
Bat this explanation only confirms our previous conclusions, for it 
shows that a justifying cause for war, under the Jewish economy, 
had to be found in some circumstance entirely distinet from the 
conduct of the parties toward each other. In the absence of that 
other circumstance, neither invasion nor insurrection, however 
unprovoked they might be, could justify an appeal to arms. 

If the justifying circumstance referred to, in case of invasion, 
were the innocence of the invaded party, so that when they were 
conscious of no guilt in the sight of God they might repel an 
invasion, this would not enhance the practical value of the prece- 
dent for modern nations, for there is no nation free from sin 
against God, or undeserving of punishment at his hand, and 
therefore there could still be no resistance to invasion under this 
precedent. And if, in case of insurrection, the question of resist- 
ance depended upon the further question, whether or not the 
insurrection were “from the Lord,” no insurrection could, in 
modern times, be suppressed ; for God has ceased to inform men 
what insurrections are from him, and men are now able to know 
it only by the resdlt. If an insurrection is successful, men are apt 
to conclade that it is from the Lord; but-if it fails, they pro- 
nounce it from the devil. This is rather a superficial method of 
judging ; for God might accomplish good by an unsuccessful in- 
surrection, as a successful one might subserve the purposes of the 
devil; but granting its correctness, it leaves nations utterly un- 
able to know at the outset of a given insarrection whether it is 
from God or not, and therefore the precedent binds them to 
non-resistance. This is unquestionably true, unless God, in the 
New Testament, has given some standard by which we may know 
whether given insurrection and invasions are sanctioned by him. 
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We now repeat the question: By what strange perversion of 
reason is it that the authorized wars of the Jews are appealed to 
as a precedent for Christians, when, as a precedent, they so utter- 
ly condemn the party that makes the appeal? There is not an 
advocate for war now living, with any pretensions to Christianity, 
who would justify in modern nations wars like some of those 
waged by the Jews, or who would hot justify now an appeal to 
arms against such invasions and rebellion as they were forbidden 
to resist; and yet, in the same breath, the Jewish wars are 
appealed to as a justifying precedent. A more glaring incon- 
sistency could scarcely be imagined. It is proof conclusive that 
the Jewish wars are not yet understood—that the lesson they 
teach has not yet been learned by the religious world. 

We must here remark, that we by no means wish to make the 
impression that the Jews never repelled invasion nor suppressed 
rebellion. They often did the former, and once, in the case of 
the Benjamites (Judges xx.), they did the latter. This fact might 
strike the mind of the objector as furnishing an offset to the argu- 
_ ment which we have based upon their mode of dealing with other 
invasions and insurrections. For example: it might be urged 
that the suppression of the Benjamite insurrection by the com- 
mand of God, proves that insurrection was a sufficient cause for 
war. But this would be to represent God as acting capriciously, 
as permitting war at one time and forbidding it at another, when 
the cause for war was in both cases the same. Such a representa- 
tion is inconsistent with the character of God. Undoubtedly he 
acted in both cases fram some uniform principle, and the reason 
of the difference is, that in the one case the justifying circum- 
stance to which we have referred above was present; in the 
other it was absent. This very diversity of conduct, therefore, 
shows that neither the invasion nor the insurrection was in itself 
the justifying cause for war. 

Neither, in showing that the Jews waged wars of extermination 
which would be shocking to the moral sense of mankind at the 
present day, would we intimate that their conduct in so doing is 
really inexcusable. But our object is to show that the argument 
in favor of modern wars, deduced from these facts, is fallacious, 
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by showing, as we have most conclusively done, that it proves too 
much. 

We can now state the principle running through all the history 
of the Jews, which justified them in waging wars of invasion and 
extermination at one time, yet, at another time, submitting, with- 
out resistance, to invasion and conquest; the principle which 
made it right for them to suppress one rebellion, yet wrong to 
Suppress another equally unprovoked. This principle is not 
found in the modern conception that defensive wars are right and 
offensive wars are wrong ; for it is a principle by which, at times, 
both were tolerated, and at other times both were forbidden. It 
is not found in the nature of the offense given by the enemy ; for, 
with the same offense, it required them at different periods to — 
pursue lines of policy as different as submission and resistance. 
It is a principle which could make any war right, and without 
which no war could be right. It is the principle of implicit 
obedience to God. Sometimes, as in the case of the Canaanites 
and of the Amalekites, it was God’s will expressly revealed to 
them, that they should invade and exterminate nations who had 
done them no injury. To do this without a command from God 
would have been a most infamous. crime; but under his command 
it became a solemn religious duty. God himself, for reasons of 
his own, decided that these nations should be exterminated, and 
he-made the Jews the executioners of his will. They undertook 
war not by their own volition, or at the instance of their own 
judgment; and they found it hazardous to have any will of their 
own in reference to its prosecution or its termination. Because 
they objected to invading Canaan when God first commanded 
them to do so, they were condemned to wander forty years in the 
wilderness, till every fighting man among them, but two, should 
perish. When they turned afterward to obey the command they 
had refused to obey when it was given, they were beaten back 
with great slaughter. (Num. xiv., 26-45.) The children of these 
men at last invaded the land, and when they had prosecuted the 
war to an extent which they thought sufficient, they made peace. 
But the displeasure of God was pronounced against them in pro- 
phetic words which were afterward fulfilled to their sorrow: “I 
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made you go up out of Egypt, and have brought you to the land 
which I swore to your fathers, and I said, I will never break my 
covenant with you. And you shall make no league with the 
inhabitants of this land; you shall throw down their altars; but 
you have not obeyed my voice. Why have you done this? 
Wherefore I also said, I will not drive them out from before you; 
but they shall be as thorns in your sides, and their gods shall be 
a snare to you.” (Judges ii., 1-3.) Again: when King Saul un- 
dertook to follow his own judgment in the war with Amalek, 
sparing Agag and the best of the cattle and the sheep, the conse- 
quence of his disobedience was the forfeiture of his throne. (1 
Sam. xv., 10-28.) 

The same principle controlled them in their dealings with all 
enemies, both foreign and domestic. The reason why they sup- 
pressed the revolt of the Benjamites, but permitted that of the 
ten tribes to go unresisted, was not because the latter was more 
excusable than the former, but because God, by his prophet, com- 
manded them in the latter case: “ Ye shall not go up, nor fight 
against your brethren the children of Israel ; return every man to 
his house ;” but in the former case, when they asked God “Shall 
I go up to battle against Benjamin my brother ?” the Lord said : 
“Go up against him.” (1 Kings xii., 24; Judges xx., 18, 23, 28.) 
If the revolt of the Benjamites were the only one which occurred 
in Jewish history, it might suggest the conclusion that God re- 
garded revolt as a sufficient cause for war ; but the fact that the 
revolt of the ten tribes was not resisted prohibits this conclusion, 
and shows that while the people had to act upon the decision of 
God in each case, God’s decision was formed from premises dis- 
tinct from those furnished by the quarrel between the parties. 

In the cases of invasion mentioned above, God forbade them to 
resist for reasons of his own; and when the whole nation was 
tributary to surrounding tribes, as was often the case during the 
period of the Judges, they quietly submitted to oppression till 
“the spirit of the Lord came upon Othniel,” or upon Gideon, or 
Jephthah, or Samson; or till some prophet, or some prophetess 
like Deborah, called out the armies of Israel in the name of the 
Lord. In the period of the kings, when war was contemplated, a 
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prophet of God was consulted, or, in the absence of a prophet, an 
appeal was made to God by the high-priest in the temple. Thus 
the authority of God, revealed in reference to each particular 
war, was their only justifying excuse for taking up arms, and 
their only guarantee of success. This express revelation of God’s 
will not only justified them, but left their enemies without excuse. 
Whilst the law of defense against unprovoked invasion would 
justify the Canaanites in their resistance, and would have enlisted 
every advocate for defensive war in their favor, the principle 
which governed Jewish wars condemns their resistance. They 
had committed crimes worthy of death; not, indecd, against the 
Israelites who assailed them, but against God; and the fact that 
it was God who ordered their extermination, is the considcration 
which made it their duty to quietly submit. They were in the 
condition of a condemned criminal led to the gallows by an 
executioner who has no quarrel against him, and who rightly 
takes his life under authority of law, though the same act without 
such authority would be as inexcusable as the conduct of the 
criminal himself. 

In order to see how these Jewish precedents affect the right of 
nations to wage war at the present day, we must consider them as 
if they were the only precedents known to us. We must take the 
nations back under Jewish law, and suppose them, while under 
that law, to wage just such wars as they now do. Or, to effect 
the same object in another way, we must suppose that revelation 
ceased with the Old Testament scriptures, and that nations are 
now living under that law. This supposition is necessary’ in 
order to prevent confusion of thought, and to enable us to see 
these precedents in their own light alone. It places us in this 
singular condition,—under a law which justifies us in waging any 
kind of war which God may specifically authorize, but forbids 
to wage any war for which he does not grant specific authority. 
In addition to this, we find that he has absolutely ceased ‘to com- 
municate authority to undertake any particular war, and has 
thereby deprived us of the one only cause which can justify us in 
fighting even in self-defense. If there had been left to us a 
general grant upon the subject, this might have obviated the 
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necessity for a special grant in each individual case; but, what- 
ever may be thought of New Testament revelation in this respect, 
it is absolutely certain that no such general grant is to be found 
in the Old Testament, and it is the force of its precedents that we 
are now considering. The true and proper effect, therefore, of 
applying to modern nations the law which governed Jewish war- 
fare would be to render it impossible for them to wage any war ; 
for it would render insufficient the best causes which they can 
have, unprovoked invasion and insurrection, while it would throw 
them back for excuse upon one which they can never have, the 
will of God specially revealed for the occasion. The Jewish 
wars were certainly justifiable, and all wars precisely like them 
would be equally so; but no modern wars can be like them in the 
one only particular which made them innocent; therefore no 
modern wars, judged by Jewish precedents, are innocent, or can 
possibly be so. 

We have now exhibited the insufficiency of the argument for 
war under consideration in two different ways. By first sup- 
posing its conclusion to be granted, we have sliown that it in- 
volves the absurdity of justifying wars of unprovoked invasion 
and extermination, and yet would prevent resistance to wars of 
the same kind. This absurdity involved in the argument proves 
that it must be fallacious. In the second place, we have shown 
that the wars, upon the use of which, as precedents, the validity of 
this argument depends, were such that, as precedents, they con- 
demn all modern warfare. This fact again proves that there 
must be a fallacy lurking in the argument. We have now only 
to point out that fallacy, and dismiss the argument from further 
consideration. 

Plausible as the argument appears, it contains no less than two 
fallacies ; first, a false assumption in the major premise ; second, 
an ambiguous use of the minor term. To speak of the latter first, 
it is clear that the term war is used in a broader sense in the con- 
clusion than in the minor premise. God can not sanction that 
which is morally wrong: he has sanctioned war; therefore war 
is not morally wrong. 

Now it is not admitted, nor does the minor proposition assume, 
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that God has sanctioned war in general; but merely that he has 
sanctioned some particular wars waged by the Jews. As these 
particular wars are all that the minor premise embraces, they are 
all which can be embraced in the conclusion. But the term war 
in the conclusion is employed in its general sense, and therefore 
the argument is fallacious. This can be seen still more readily 
by comparing it with the following, which is parallel to it. God 
can not approve sinful beings. God has approved men ; there- 
fore men are not sinful beings. 

Here the minor term men is employed with the samc ambiguity 
which attaches to the term war in the argument above. The men 
whom God has approved are not men in general, as would be re- 
quired by the conclusion ; but certain men whose sins had been 
forgiven, and who were leading righteous lives. The premises 
would justify the conclusion that some men are not sinful beings, 
but they can prove no more than this. So the argument on war 
proves that some wars, viz., those Jewish wars which God sanc- 
tioned, were not morally wrong; and it might be employed to 
prove that no wars precisely like them are morally wrong ; but it 
can prove no more than this. We have already seen, that to 
prove this much would not serve the purpose of the defenders of 
modern wars, seeing that none of the latter are, or can be, pre- 
cisely like the approved Jewish wars, because they have not that 
special revelation of God’s approval which made those wars inno- 
cent, and without which they would have becn sinful. 

But the major premise contains a false assumption. God has 
sanctioned some things which are morally wrong. Our opponents 
themselves admit that wars of extermination are morally wrong, 
yet we have seen that God has sanctioned some of them. Again: 
treason is morally wrong; but God sanctioned that in the case of 
Rahab, “ who received the spies, and sent them out another way.” 
The murder of one’s own child is morally wrong, yet God com- 
manded it in the case of Abraham. That which is morally wrong, 
is known to be so by the precepts of God’s moral law. But God 
has seen fit, at times, to command, for special reasons of his own, 
the performance of deeds which his moral law forbids. In such 
cases the positive command sets aside tle general moral precept, 
and must be obeyed in preference. But a positive law can set the 
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moral law aside only to the extent of its positive requirements ; 
so that such a command given to a man on a special occasion 
could not justify him in the same act on another occasion, nor 
could it justify the same act in another man on any occasion. No 
man can argue the general right to sacrifice our children, from the 
command to Abraham ; nor the general right to betray our native 
city to its enemies, from the justification of Rahab. (Jas. ii., 25.) 
Some of the Jewish wars, viz., their wars of extermination, are 
admitted to be of this same class of actions, and it is further ad- 
mitted that they can not be used as precedents to justify any other 
nations in waging similar wars; nor could the Jews have used 
them as precedents for exterminating any other tribes than those 
whom they were specially commanded to exterminate. But all 
their wars, whether of offense or defense, were governed by the 
same law; they were justified only by special grants of divine 
authority ; therefore no one class of them more than another can 
be used as general precedents. 

We have now fully exhibited, both directly and indirectly, the 
fallacy of the argument under consideration. It has deserved 
the amount of space we have devoted to it, only in consideration 
of the astonishing influence which it has exerted over the minds of 
men. From the twilight which preceded the dark ages, through 
all the succession of wars which have been waged by Christian 
nations and applauded by preachers of the gospel down to the 
fierce struggle through which our own country has just passed, 
these wars of the Jews have been appealed to as justifying prece- 
dents by both parties, with a confidence which would be almost 
sublime were it not so utterly unfounded. It is time that the 
world were waking from this dream of ages, and beginning to see 
the true light which shines from these pages of Jewish history. 
They would doubtless have scen it long ago, but for the blinding 
effect of passion, and for the readiness with which men catch at 
even the appearance of argument, to support them in a course 
which they are determined, at all hazards, to pursue. With the 
advance of a severer and more logical study of the word of God, 
which is beginning to dispel the darkness of ages, we may expect 
to see this subject, like many others, come forth into new light 
before the world. M. 
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“PREACHING FUNERALS.” 


I RECENTLY listened to a preacher of extended experience and 
reputation, who, speaking of some other matter, said it was a 
thing, “like preaching funerals, all outside the Bible.” I began 
to reflect. In conversation with various preachers this subject 
has come up, and all lament over the difficulties connected with 
the case—all wish that there was no such custom. None are 
willing to preach such discourses without the distinct avowal that 
they “do not hope to benefit the dead, but preach for the living.” 
When the deceased is an incorrigible sinner, as frequently hap- 
pens, the assertion assumes a peculiar emphasis, which all the 
people assembled perfectly understand to mean that they suppose 
the person has gone to perdition. When the deceased has been a 
faithful Christian, the living are warned and encouraged by his 
example. 

This difficulty is greatly complicated by the sectarian theolo- 
gians, who hold to abstract spiritual regeneration. They hunt up 
some remark made by the deceased during his last hours, which 
they can construe into a “bright evidence” that “he went off 
happy.” The bereaved friends, in their affliction, greatly desire 
to be comforted in regard to the condition of their dead ; and, in 
such circumstances, naturally incline toward the preachers- who 
can do it best. This pays a high premium for a strain and per- 
version of the truth. The first, but not the least, concession in 
this direction is to conceal so much of the truth as pertains to the 
case. The next step is to exalt the virtues of the deceased. The 
next is to intimate that such virtues will be rewarded in the 
future state, notwithstanding the fact that the gospel so clearly 
states that those who néglect the great salvation “slall not 
escape the just recompense of reward.” The Scriptures say that 
they who “know not God, and obey not the gospel, shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction.” When persons call on a 
preacher to “preach the funeral” of one of their friends, what 
would they think of him if he should plainly declare this fact, 
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when every hearer knew perfectly well that the deceased wus of 
that class? Who are the preachers that do this? There are 
none. The custom is to preach on such a subject as will not com- 
prehend the case in hand. Is not that stultifying one’s self? 
Brethren, have you not caught yourself doing this and continuing 
to avoid such subjects for weeks afterward, because the friends 
are in attendance upon your ministration of the word, and may 
“be hurt” by thinking of their own impenitent dead ? 

It does not appear to me that “ preaching funerals” is an unmit- 
igated evil. The plea that it is a time when the feelings of the 
people are tender, and therefore a good time to impress them 
with the word of truth, will do very well when preaching over a 
faithful Christian. But now-a-days preachers are more frequently 
called to preach over those who die impenitent, and then they 
dare not preach the word of truth suited to the occasion. 

What is such preaching for? Under the Popish doctrine of 
purgatorial redemption, through the mediation of a priest on 
earth, these services over the dead were significant. But we 
repudiate that doctrine. Why, then, do we “preach funerals ?”’ 
For the same reason that the mourners wear black crape and 
lustring. Because it’s the fashion! Beyond this there is nothing 
at all init. But fashion rules the world ; and, as it is fashionable 
to have funeral sermons, preachers are called on to preach them 
when the deceased and all the relatives are impenitent sinners. 

What is to be done about it? Ah! yes! That is just what 
hundreds of preachers want to know. They are dreadfully ham- 
pered by a custom which they fully realize has nothing in it but 
an empty form, and know not how to help themselves. So many 
of them as are the slaves of fashion, of course, will have to go 
right on until the fashion changes. But there are a few good, 
true men, who assert their independence, and will do what is 
right in the face of all the forms and customs of society. A sug- 
gestion to this class may be of use. Preachers are, to a large 
degree, the framers of public opinion. They should teach the 
people better. Just as long as preachers will consent to pro- 
nounce a non-committal oration over the corpses of impenitent 
sinners, so long will they be called on to do it. When we go 
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before the brethren and plainly tell them the difficulties in the 
case, they will heartily second our efforts at a reform. The 
teachers, by just setting themselves against it, refusing to do what 
they realize to be wrong, and making it clear to the disciples that 
it is a worse than useless custom, can very easily make an end 
of it. 

There are some smaller matters to be considered, such as 
the time of the preacher, which he can not afford to misspend, 
even though paid for it; the difficulty of keeping up a variety in 
discoursing so much on one subject; the expense to the poor, 
who must try to have a fine coffin, hearse, and mourning garments 
to make the parade connected with the sermonizing, etc. 

The subject is worthy of attention, and I hope the friends of 
Jesus will not shrink from it because it is so interwoven with the 
customs and forms of society. J. F. 


COMMENTS. 


The preceding is extracted from the 4. C. Review, and is in- 
serted here more for the purpose of calling the attention of 
preachers still further to the subject than for the purpose of 
making it the basis of an article. The topic is not deemed of 
sufficient importance to demand a lengthy discussion ; still it is 
by no means unworthy of consideration. 

That the practice of preaching funeral discourses, take it from 
first to last, has been productive of more good than evil, I believe 
may be safely doubted. In itself the practice seems to me to be 
entirely innocent ; but whether it is always innocently practiced 
is what I question. That it is unknown to the New Testament is 
indisputable ; still it is not necessarily wrong on that account ; 
only on that account precisely, if it be even of doubtful tendency 
or natare, it should at once be disused. It is a custom having its 
origin in Rome; and constitutes one of a large class of human in- 
ventions traceable to that fruitful source of evil. There is no 
necessity to condemn the custom harshly. The temperate manner 
in which the preceding piece treats it I think highly proper. 
That the custom is, as a whole, wrong, I have hardly a doubt, and 
for years I sare declined to encourage it. 
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In the first place, the death of a friend or relation is an event 
in itself sufficiently significant and crushing. It needs neither 
coloring nor comment. In itself it rises far above all efforts to 
do it justice. Such efforts are tame in comparison with the event 
they describe. A pulseless corpse needs not the living tongue to 
give it meaning. Like that silent body, all ceremonies connected 
with it are the more imposing from being silent. 

In the second place, resolutions to reform formed by the friends 
of the dead on funeral occasions generally prove in the end 
powerless for good. In not one case in a hundred are they kept ; 
and all such resolutions formed and broken are an injury to the 
mind. Even men are not at themselves on such occasions. The 
mind is so wrecked that it is unsound, and incapable of ordinary 
and normal action. Its resolutions are the act of the mind when 
in a morbid state. No wonder, then, that it refuses to be bound 
by them when it comes to itself. I have no more confidence in a 
man’s resolution to reform formed while listening to a heart- 
rending faneral discourse, than I have in such resolutions when 
formed on what is believed to be a death-bed. 

Again: a funeral discourse is in not one case in a thousand 
just to the facts in the case. The temptation to comfort the living 
is too strong to allow justice to be done to the dead. There is 
sure to be, on the one hand, a suppression of truth as to faults ; and 
on the other, exaggeration as to virtues. If this is not absolutely 
unavoidable, it is at least practically so through the infirmities of 
human nature. Itis hence best to avoid action altogether where the 
temptation to wrong action is so strong that it will not be resist- 
ed. Ifeven a murderer dies, and we preach his funeral, we must 
not say he is gone to hell. We must say “he is in the hands of a 
merciful God,” and use many other similar gentle expressions, 
which, when translated into plain English, mean that it is not 
quite sure he is gone to hell. In other words and plainly, we 
must inspire a little, just a little, false hope, otherwise we are in- 
tolerably rude and cruel. No truc man’s heart can approve this. 
If funeral discourses were what they ought to be, few preachers 
would ever be called on to preach them. Men want their dead 
flattered ; this the preacher knows, and this the preacher does. 
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Let a preacher stand over a lifeless body, and plainly tell that he 
was a covctous man, or that he never prayed in his family in his 
life, or that he would get drunk, or that he had been guilty of any 
other crime, and he will not only never be called on by that 
family to preach another funeral discourse, but they will never 
love him more. But why not? Shall the whole truth not be 
told? If not, then, let nothing be told. Leave the world to its 
own judgment, which, after all, it is very likely to insist on, 
despite of all the gracious things the preacher may say. 

Still further, no man goes to hear a funeral discourse with the 
expectation of learning anything. They go merely as a compli- 
ment to the dead, and their minds are in no frame to be instruct- 
ed. They want the services to be very short, and to contain 
nothing doctrinal. If a formal effort is made to teach them the 
peculiar tenets of the preacher, they feel that their courtesy has 
been taken advantage of, and are not pleased. In this possibly 
they may be wrong, but such is the fact, and it prevents them 
from being benefited. 

Many other things might be said against the custom, and per- 
haps some for it, but it is not proposed to argue its merits at 
present. Upon the whole, I trust my brethren will, as fast as they 
can, allow the custom to fall into disuse. Let each preacher pub- 
licly state his objections once, and the work will be in large part 
done. 

Of course nothing here said is to be construed against paying 
the dead decent and even profound respect in the moment of con- 
signing them to their last sleep. This we would encourage as 
cordially as we discourage the preaching of funerals. But re- 
spect for the dead by no means demands that we perform an act 
of even doubtful propriety. It hence can not require a funeral. 

Finally, of all the insipid speeches that men make, or vaporings 
that they indulge in, preaching funerals stands whole leagues 
ahead. I never yet heard a funeral discourse that a sensible man 
would not be ashamed to see in print. This is another reason for 
discontinuing them. When men can find nothing new to say 
which is worth hearing, and can only gay old things which are not 
worth hearing, they should say nothing. 
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MORAL EVIL. 


I. 


Wuar is moral evil ? 

What is its origin ? 

An inquiry into this question involves the necessity of defining 
the terms moral and evil. 

The word moral originally signified manners or conduct. His 
morals were good, who did or acted well; and his bad, who acted 
badly. The word at present describes not so much the actions of 
men as it does the principles of action, or the laws of man’s being 
which determine his conduct. Certain ones of these principles or 
laws, scientifically arranged and classified, give us moral science. 
Moral good, then, is, in its elementary conception, a principle or 
principles, which, if acted out, would result in actual good. Evil, 
as in the case of good, is an elementary thought, in its abstract 
state, and may not be analytically defined. But we can think and 
talk around it, and so individualize it that it will stand out in the 
mind a distinct conception. Evil is the opposite of good, as cold 
is the opposite of heat, or light is the opposite of darkness, with 
this difference, cold is supposed to be the mere negative of heat, 
whereas evil is positive in its nature, is not simply the absence of 
good. 

Evil may be contemplated as both physical and moral. It is 
physical when the body or any material thing is injuriously affect- 
ed; but it is moral when the injury is done to the soul. Moral 
evil, then, when it is, and so far as it may be, contemplated as a 
principle giving birth to action, is a principle which, acted out, 
damages the soul. This principle must sometimes be regarded as 
evil before it is developed into an outward act, or even where it 
is never so developed. 

Sentiments or principles which may be denominated moral are 
those which pertain to the conscience. This faculty or power of 
man’s being is, like every other faculty of his nature, implanted 
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for a specific purpose. Its function is to cognize the distinct 
quality in actions which we denominate moral, and report the fact 
to consciousness. The simple possession of a faculty or capacity 
for discerning good and evil is not enough of itself for the pur- 
pose. Just as good eyes are not sufficient for the purpose of 
vision without light, for or perfect vision without pure light, so 
we must, in order to make moral distinctions have that which, to 
the moral sense, shall be what light is to the eye—intelligence. 
As many things in the physical and intellectual worlds appear to 
be real that are not, so many things appear morally true that are 
really false. This fact may be accounted for in one or both of 
two ways: 1. It may arise from the fact that the faculty itself is 
impaired from disuse or abuse. 2. It may be on account of the 
medium through which the object is seen, being insufficient in 
quantity or of bad quality. Adam, in the garden, could never 
have had any conception of sin or of moral evil if there had been 
no law enjoining any duty upon him. It is equally true that he 
could have had no idea of holiness but for some such a law. So 
the condition of its being possible that man could have the idea of 
sin, an experience of sin, and could suffer the consequences of sin, 
was also the condition of his being holy, and therefore happy. 
The law was given, -and he had the conception of sin; it was 
violated, and he had the knowledge of sin. 

Moral evil, I think, is held to include more than the term sin 
does. It certainly includes all that the term sin does; and it may 
include more, though I hardly think so. If it does not include 
more, then, since it does certainly not include ‘less, if we give a 
definition of sin, we give at the same time a definition of moral 
evil. Ifit docs include more, then sin is a species of moral evil, 
and from its definition we have but to subtract the specific differ- 
ence, and the remainder is moral evil. If there be any difference 
between sin and moral evil we shall now disregard the circum- 
stance, as the purpose which I have in view may be accomplished 
without regard to it. Whatissin? It “is the transgression of 
law.” Take the word, transgress, to signify any infraction of or 
want of compliance with law, and the definition is complete. It 
would seem, then, that moral evil is the violation of law. 
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II. 


But we propose to look at the question .of moral evil a little 
more sharply. It is self-evident that moral evil is the act of a 
moral agent. The word act is to be taken to include that which 
is done by either body or mind. But not every such act is morally 
evil. It may be morally good. Now it would seem that the dif- 
ference between moral evil and moral good consists not in any 
difference of action abstractly considered, but rather in the na- 
ture or in some circumstance of the act. It is hence clear that 
we can not show the precise element in which the evil of an act is, 
without first having before us an analysis of a moral act. What, 
then, are the elements of a moral act? And in which one of these 
elements does the quality reside? Or at what point in the process 
does it take its birth? I will not say what these elements are as 
yet, but will allow them to present themselves in natural order, as 
we proceed. Let us suppose that there are $50,000 of gold in the 
vaults of one of our banks. The fact that the gold is there is no 
ground for thinking any one either good or bad. Nor is the fact 
that I know it to be there any just ground for determining my 
moral character. Neither will the manner or way in which I may 
learn that the gold is in a certain vault afford grounds for determ- 
ining me to be either a good ora bad man. The next thing in 
natural order, after knowing that the gold is in a certain place, is 
to desire it. This is not wrong. “Lust, when it is conceived, 
brings forth sin.” (Jamesi., 15.) Clearly the desire is not the 
sin, is not evil. With this agrees my consciousness. I am per- 
fectly aware of the desire for the gold even while writing this sen- 
tence, but not of any sin. While we must eat and wear; while 
we must clothe and educate our children for God ; while it is true 
that even in the days of Him who could make the stones bread, or 
multiply the loaves and fishes, they had a treasury ; it can not be 
wrong to desire money. I do desire that gold in the vault; Iam 
conscious of the fact. But I have not proceeded farther than this. 
Here I pause and skan the secrets of my soul critically. I ques- 
tion it severely. Is there anything wrong? Answer, nothing. 
Next in order, plans in conception rise up in my mind, by which 
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to obtain the coveted object. I can almost see them as each one 
passes into the field of view, is held before the mind’s eye fora 
moment, and then gives place for another. 1. I might beg the 
officer of the bank to give it to me. But large money-holders are 
frequently covetous men. I have no reason to think that he would 
do so ; hence this conception is dismissed. 2. I might labor for it. 
But I could never succeed in this way. Life is too short. 3. I 
might exchange my property for it. But I have not the property 
that would bring it; nor would I be materially benefited by the 
exchange, if Ihad. 4. I might go to the bank, by some means 
obtain the key, and carry the money off. Now, in fact, all these 
conceptions have just passed through my mind, and yet I am not 
conscious of any evilin me. The reader also has these concep- 
tions necessarily in his mind as he reads this page, and yet he 
knows that he is not necessarily any the better or tho worse for 
the fact. Ido not believe that any human being could, without 
outraging his sense of right, with just the foregoing premises be- 
fore him, and no more, accuse me of any evil or wrong. 

Do you say that the fact that I went at a time when the cashier 
was absent, took the key from its hiding-place, unlocked the door 
of the safe, and carried off the money, must fix the stain of guilt 
upon me? I think differently. Suppose the cashier should come 
into court and testify that he had authorized me to do just what I 
had done ; I would, of course, be pronounced innocent. But sup- 
pose it should be in evidence that I had done the deed, as above, 
without the consent and against the will of the lawful owners, 
would I then be guilty of evil? I think the decision of this 
question would turn on the proper decision of some questions not 
yet before us. It might appear that I was lunatic ; in which case 
the sentiment of man universally is, that I am not guilty. Though 
it might be right to restrain me, it would be wrong to punish me 
as an evil-doer. Thus it seems that intelligence, or rather intel- 
lectual capacity, is one necessary element ofa moral act. And 
this intelligence must have a certain extent. The brute is intelli- 
gent, but not sufficiently so to render it capable of a moral act. 
So all men decide. Of its extent we will speak hereafter. 

Let us now go back and post up a little. We have then: 1. 
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The gold is in the vault. 2. I believe itis there. 3. I desire it. 
4. The conception of an act by which to obtain it is in my mind. 
5. I have intellectual capacity enough to see that in performing 
the act, the rights of others will be violated. But would I neces- 
sarily see, even with such intellectual capacity, that the rights of 
others would be violated? I think not. However good the eyes 
or intellects, we can not see in the dark. Light is as necessary to 
sccing as are good eyes, both intellectually and physically. So it 
secms to me. Paul teaches in his letter to the Romans (iii., 20) : 
“For by law is the knowledge of sin.” Again: “I had not 
known sin but by the law.” (Rom. vii., 7.) The rights of others 
can be recognized by me only through the knowledge of a law that 
prescribes them. So the existence of some law which shall set 
forth the reciprocal rights and obligations growing out of the re- 
lation that exists between parties, is a necessary element of a moral 
act, or of one involving cither good or evil. Nor do I think the 
mere existence of such a law, with the capacity for understanding 
it, cnough ; it must actually be recognized as such a law; or, if 
not, thcre must be responsibility for a knowledge of it. Still fur- 
ther, it must appear to be the will of some one recognized as hav- 
ing the right to prescribe law for the parties, or at least the party 
must be responsible for such knowledge. 6. The law of some 
rightful lawgiver, prescribing the rights of myself and the owner 
of the gold, is in existence and I know it, or am responsible for a 
knowledge of it. Let us again look at these six elements of moral 
action: 1. The gold is in the vault. 2. I know it is there. 3. I 
desire it. 4. The conception of an act by which to obtain it is in 
my mind. 5. I have the capacity for seeing that I would or would 
not violate the rights of some one. 6. The law of some one recog- 
nized as having the right to prescribe the rights and obligations 
of mysclf and of the owner of the gold is in existence, and I see it 
as such law, or I am responsibie for secing itso. In no one of 
these elements is there moral quality. I do not mean that we 
could, in a fully accomplished moral act, have the quality sought 
without them, for we could not, but only that we do not necessarily 
have it with them. The cloud is a very different thing from the 
lightning, though it is usually necessary to it. 
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Now let us consider that conception which, in its execution, . 
would involve us in the violation of the rights of others. The 
question must arise: Shall we perform the act? I will. That is, 
the will acts. It says yes or no. Two monosyllables are all the 
words it can utter. Docs it say yes? Then I am guilty. Not 
one man in the world, who understands the subject, will say that I 
sinned till this moment; nor will one deny that at this moment I 
sinned. For the truth of this statement we are compelled to 
appeal to consciousness. Having the case fairly and fully stated, 
let the appeal be made to the consciousness of men, and all that 
can be done is done. A seventh (Tth) element, then, is will. Nor 
is the quality in the will abstractly, but it depends upon whether 
the act is to violate the rights of others. 8. The outward act is 
the last element. These, then, are the elements of a moral act 
fully developed. In the outward act the moral quality does not, 
of course, reside. It is always born before it, and therefore 
without it. 

Now it seems to me plain that the thing of which we speak and 
which we seek is found in the act of willing. It may not be pre- 
cisely correct to say that the quality is in the will, nor yet to say 
that it is in the act of willing. It is the ego that wills. For 
doing this it has a capacity or faculty which we should call the 
faculty of will. Now it is to this ego, and not to its faculty, nor 
to what the faculty does, that the moral quality belongs. But if 
the question should be as to the time of its birth, the answer is: 
It is cognized at the moment of willing, and not before. Strictly 
speaking, the moral quality is in no element of an act, but it is 
in the actor. 

Moral evil, then, seems to be the willing to do that which is 
wrong, or violation of the known or knowable rights of others. 
Thus we answer the first question : What is it? 


Il. 


The second question : What is its origin? we divide into two 
parts. 1. What is the manner of its origin? 2. Who is its 
author? The manner of its origin is well settled in the foregoing 
arguments. Let us, then, address ourselves to the solution of the 
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second division of the question. It would seem to me that he 
who does the willing is the author of moral evil. Nor do I 
believe that any one can be found who is not under the influence 
of an overmastering bad theology or psychology that would 
decide differently. This is certainly and intuitively true, unless 
the will of the one who does will is under the absolute rule of 
some extraneous power that determines it. 

Let the question be raised, and to some it is felt to be an import- 
ant one: Whence the willing? Is the ego self-acting, or is it 
acted? Do I myself will, or am I caused to will? Or state it 
thus : Is the act of willing mine, or is it the act of another? If 
mine, then, I may be a sinner; if it is not mine, then, I can not. 
In any event he that does the willing is the actor; and if the act 
be morally evil, is the evil-doer. To this conclusion we are held 
bond-slaves by the conditions of our being ; God has made us so. 
But, says the fatalist, the act of willing is not the ego self-acting, 
but it is the ego constrained to act. That is, the ego, acting, is an 
effect following an adequate cause, over which it possesses no con- 
trolling power. Or, more briefly, and, perhaps, more clearly, the 
ego never acts; it is moved by some antecedent force, as the 
apple falls from the tree by the force of gravity. 

The assumption upon which this conclusion is based is, that no 
effect can be without an adequate cause ; the act of willing is an 
effect ; it must, then, have an adequate cause. The major premise 
here is, no doubt, true. Assume that any given thing is an 
effect, and it must follow that it had an adequate cause. In the 
minor premise it is assumed that the act of willing is an effect. 
This, I grant, is true. But the real question is not whether the 
act of willing is an effect, but it is rather : What is the real cause 
of the act? But, says the fatalist, if the act of willing is caused, 
or is an effect, then it is not free. If by this it be meant that the 
act of willing, considered as something distinct from the being 
that wills or the actor, is constrained and not free, I grant it. 
The absurdity of an act, in the abstract, being a free agent, or an 
agent at all in any sense, is sufficiently apparent, and hence neither 
needs nor deserves further notice. For the same reason the mere 
faculty of will, in the abstract, is not a free agent, but only a pas- 
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sive instrument. But if it be meant that the ego itself is not free 
in the act of willing ; that if can not and does not itself will with- 
out an outside controlling force, I deny it. I hold that the act of 
willing is an effect, and that the cause which produces it is the 
soul itself, acting without constraint; that we are not to look 
beyond this for the real efficient actor. 

President Edwards, who is the champion of the fatalist’s forces 
on the western continent, after demonstrating what no one ever 
denied : “ That nothing taketh beginning from itself ;” proceeds to 
say that “ the will is always determined by the strongest motive.” 
Now, since the act of willing is the product of that which wills, 
it follows that this proposition must mean that “the strongest 
motive” determines what the act shall be in any given case, by 
determining that which does the willing to that particular act. 
Now, with the proposition thus understood, I ask, how does any 
one know that the “strongest motive” controls the will? Is the 
fact that the will acts, in a certain case, in the direction of some- 
thing supposed to be a motive, the proof that that motive con- 
trolled the will? Is the fact, if it,be a fact, that that motive con- 
trolled the will proved by the fact that the will acted in the 
direction of that given motive? Then the whole is the shallow 
fallacy of arguing in a circle. I know the motive controls the 
will, from the fact that the will is controlled by the motive. How 
does the President know but that the fact that the will acts in the 
direction of a given motive results from the fact, simply, that the 
will-power itself so determines? Clearly, he does not know. 
May it not be that the will-power determines the strength of the 
motive, and not that the motive determines the action of the will? 
This may be true, for aught we can sce in the phenomena of our 
being to the contrary. It certainly does no violence to any psy- 
chological principle, or fact known to philosophy. But I think 
there are stubborn facts directly and fatally against the Presi- 
dent’s position. It seems to me that I have often been conscious 
of successful efforts made by my soul to resist the influence of 
things called motives ; that I have dismissed some, and called ap 
others, which, after being considered, were in turn dismissed ; that 
I did, finally, myself determine the direction of my action. If this 
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be true, then the hypothesis that motive controls the will is false. 
But says the objector : There is some reason in every case for the 
choice which a man makes, and that that reason lies out in the 
territory of the non-ego. It is thought, therefore, that the will- 
power is constrained in its action, and not free. I hold this con- 
clusion to be hasty and unwise. True, we should not act without 
a reason, nor against reason; but it does not hence follow that 
the reason or motive stands in the relation to the will-power, that 
cause does to its effect. There is a vast difference between a rea- 
son and a cause. It is of the nature of a cause, that it is always 
followed by its effect. The effect, so far as it exists as an effect, is 
wholly passive. Whereas a reason, so far as anything objective 
may be regarded as a reason, is not always followed by its effect. 
If it were always so followed, it would then cease to be a reason ; 
it would be a cause. Objective reasons, so far as they are reasons, 
are uniform, and would tend to produce uniform effects. And 
these effects must always be good, if they are dependent entirely 
upon the reasons which produce them ; for their powers are all in 
themselves and of God, and are therefore very good. But in fact 
the effects of objective reasons are not always good. The cause 
of this must, of course, be sought outside of the reasons. It fol- 
lows, then, that the will is not always controlled by objective rea- 
sons. We admit, then, that the will-power does not act without a 
reason ; still it is true that it determines for itself the reason for 
its action. This reason is frequently, in the concrete, bad ; whereas, 
in the abstract, or as an objective thing, it is never bad. Hence 
the ultimate controlling power is not in the reason, but in the 
reasoner. | 


IV. 


It is further held that it is inconceivable that the soul itself can 
will, or act in the matter of willing, without some antecedent 
power binding it to act. But God wills, and that, too, without 
any such antecedent power exerted over his will-power. So we 
must believe. He certainly could have made man with a like ca- 
pacity, if he had willed to do so. To say that he did not do so, is 
to absurdly beg the question. To prove that he did not do so, is 
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what no one has done or can do. I believe it to be most in har- 
mony with all the known phenomena of the soul’s action to think 
that God did make man like himself, capable of willing without 
the influence of an antecedent controlling power exerted over 
him. If this be not true, then man is not the author of moral evil 
in any case. 

It has already been stated that abstract motives possess no 
moral quality, either good or bad, which they are of themselves 
capable of imparting. Indeed, they possess no such quality. But 
if it must be conceded that qualities in outward objects exert a 
controlling power over the soul, causing and determining its acts 
of will, then, since man is not the author of these controlling out- 
ward objects, nor of their powers which determine the will, he is 
not the author of any act of volition. But we have seen that 
moral evil arises out of certain volitions ; hence man is not, on 
this assumption, the author of moral evil. The objects that pos- 
sess the qualities which serve to control the will are themselves, 
with their qualities, effects, and have their cause or author in 
God. The controlling power exerted by them is, therefore, only 
instrumental, whereas the real actor is God. That is, God does 
actually and absolutely control the will. Hence he is the author 
of moral evil. But this conclusion, legitimate and necessary as it 
is from the premises, is false and inadmissible. Therefore the 
hypothesis from which it comes is false also. 

It is contended that God has put within man certain disposi- 
tions or capacities, and that he has created outward objects 
invested with certain qualities so adjusted to these capacities, 
that the soul of man is always caused, in the absolute and efficient 
sense of that term, to will certain things. That, in the language 
of dialecticians, the non-ego controls and determines the action of 
the ego. Is thistrue? If so, it is impossible to believe that man 
is the author of sit in any sense. Whoever may be its author, 
man is not. 

A knowledge of that gold in the vault excited my desire. That 
desire is the motive power of the fatalist. The desire to regard, 
or not to violate the rights of others is also a motive power. The 
fact that there is no way in which I might obtain the gold except 
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by stealing it, does not lessen my desire for it. These two motive 
powers are now in conflict. In the case of some men the prepon- 
derance of power is decidedly in favor of righteousness ; in others 
it is decidedly the reverse. Now, why this difference? The ob- 
jects themselves are always the same. They are constant quanti- 
ties. The cause of the difference in the effects produced upon dif- 
ferent persons is to be sought, not in the objects, but in the persons. 
And evidently, this difference in the persons is in and of them- 
selves, or it is of God. Ifthe former be true, then man is the author 
of moral evil; but if the latter, God is its author. If the former 
be true, then man is a free agent, and the theory of moral neces- 
sity is false; if the latter be true, then the fatalist is right. It is 
further true, that the same extrinsic motive power is followed by 
different effects upon the same person at different times. At one 
time he indignantly refuses to steal the $50,000 ; whereas, at an- 
other time near by, and with other influences essentially the 
same, he readily steals the same amount. Why is this? The mo- 
tive power, in itself, continued the same. Hence the difference in 
the result is found to be, not in the motive, but, as before, in the 
man, or in his Maker. Ifin the former, he is a free agent and the 
author of sin ; if in the latter, God is the author of sin. Let the 
fatalist choose. 

It will be seen that I do not attempt to point out the author of 
moral evil precisely, but only to show who its author is in any 
given case. In the case of the angels that held not their first 
estate, that sinned, I suppose themselves to have been the authors 
of the sin that ruined them. In the case of the first sin, the mo- 
tives which we may say induced it could have had no evil in them- 
selves abstractly ; and hence they could not have exerted morally 
an evil influence. Neither could God have exerted, directly or 
indirectly, any evil influence over them. Nor could God have 
failed to make his angels creatures for virtue and not for vice ; 
and, therefore, he did make them capable of the virtue designed in 
their creation. If it be asked, how did the angels come to sin; 
the answer is easy. God has a government for heaven, as well as 
for the earth. The angels were placed under laws which they did 
not keep. The cause of their violating the laws given them by 
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the righteous Lord was themselves, wholly themselves. If we 
argue that, in view of the angclic nature, we can not see how the 
desire for that which was wrong could have sprang up in their 
hearts ; the reply is, our ignorance is no premise for such a con- 
clusion. Moreover, we, perhaps, assume to know more of the an- 
gelic nature than we really do know. Or it may be, that much of 
what we think we know concerning the angelic nature is false. 
Why may not the angels’ sin have arisen just as our sin does? 
Indeed, since we must reason from the known to the unknown, we 
are compelled to suppose that it did. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there was anything peculiar about their sin. The same 
is true in regard to the sin in the Garden. Adam and Eve sinned 
when they ate the forbidden fruit. They were themselves the au- 
thors of their sin. Their sin occurred just as every other sin does 
and must. They saw the forbidden fruit; they luSted after it; 
they took and ate. Thus they sinned. 

The secret of many of man’s troubles concerning the question 
of moral evil will be found to be a quarrel with God for having 
made him as he did. An error concerning man’s nature being 
taken and accepted, a false philosophy, mental and moral, and a 
false theology will follow. I am convinced that no fatalist under- 
stands the science of mind; and hence no such one can produce 
a correct mental or moral science. His elementary principles and 


definitions being wrong, his system embracing them must be wrong 
also. L. 


Wiru real pleasure the foregoing is submitted to the readers of 
the Quarterly. It will, I think, be found on close inspection to 
possess a merit much above the level on which the subject is usu- 
ally discussed. The whole theme is replete with interest, espe- 
cially that part relating to the popular theory of fatalism. The 
influence of this theory for evil in the present day is incalculable. 
A thorough and perfectly intelligible refutation of it, if one be 
possible, is demanded by the highest interests of the spirit. The 
preceding takes hold of it with a fearless hand. Who will say 
next? Let not the discussion rest here. 
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STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
I. 


WHEN will Christ come again ? is a question of profound signifi- 
cance ; but till the event itself happens, it will never be satisfacto- 
rily answered. About the time we may be permitted to know ; 
but the day itself we shall not. The Jews could not forecast the 
day on which Christ first came; yet the Jews had as reliable and 
I deem as ample data on which to base calculations in regard to 
that coming, as we have in regard to the second coming. Their 
failure should go far to warrant belief in ours. That the Jews 
were profoundly solicitous to know the time when their Messiah 
would appear will not be denied; yet they did not therefore 
know it. They only knew about the time. Or, in other words, 
when the time itself did fully come, they had a deep conviction 
that some great event was near. What, they could not precisely 
say. They rather hoped that Christ was about to be born than 
knew it. So I feel it will be when Christ comes a second time. 
Our souls will be oppressed with the conviction that something 
great is about to happen. We will hope it is the Savior’s return ; 
and so it will be. But this fact we will not certainly know till it 
bursts upon us. 

In these convictions, I feel fully sustained by Holy Writ; and 
in evidence eite the following : “ But of that day and hour no man 
knows, not even the angels of heaven, but my Father only. But 
as the days of Noah were, so also will be the coming of the Son of 
man. For asin the days before the Flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day Noah 
went into the ark ; and they knew not until the Flood came and 
destroyed them all. Thus also will be the coming of the Son of 
man.” 

In this passage the coming of Christ is expressly named ; and 
since the coming is unqualified, it must be taken strictly to denote 
his literal second coming. The time of this coming is compared 
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with the time of the Flood, and the state of knowledge then as to 
the Flood, with the state of knowledge when Christ returns as to 
the return. Men did not know that the Flood was coming, till it 
took them all. Thus men will not know that Christ is coming, 
till he stands among them. This is almost, if not quite, final. 

Again: “But of the times and seasons, brethren, you have no 
need that I write to you. For you yourselves know perfectly, 
that as a thief in the night, so comes the day of the Lord.” That 
is, if anything more be needed, as the thief comes in an unknown 
hour of the night, thus at an unknown time will the Son of man 
come. The exact time of his coming, then, I conclude, is utterly 
hid from his creatures. Even the angels do not know it. But 
why? The question is curious, and opens a rich vein of thought. 
Would the secret not be safe with the angels? If so, why keep it 
from them? But if not safe, to whom might they impart it? 
Pause, reader, and think here. Let us remember, first, that these 
angels sometimes act unwisely. So at least God charges, Second, 
that they feel a deep intercst in man. Hence their joy over the 
sinner that repents. Third, that they are sent out as servants to 
minister to the children of God. Now can it be possible that, 
were this secret intrusted to them, they might some time in their 
ministrations whisper it in the ear of some poor sorrowing child of 
earth? I can not say; but I am told that they know not the time. 

I hence have no faith in those calculations of men in which the 
attempt is made to fix the year or the day of Christ’s return. If 
angels do not know that time, sure I am that men do not. Be- 
sides, too many of these calculations have already turned out false 
to justify us in reposing much confidence in them now. When men 
affect to know what God deems best to hide from angels, he is 
not likely to put himself to much trouble to verify their preten- 
gions, or bring their prophecies to pass. 

But Christ is to retura to this earth a second time, to return to 
it in his own proper person, to return to it literally and really, and 
in no qualified sense. Not only so, but when he comes he will re- 
main here with his children. Whatever he taught his disciples to 
pray for is right, absolutely right; and in the end the absolutely 


right must prevail. He taught his disciples to pray that his will 
10 
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might be done on earth as in heaven. Hence the time will come 
when this will be done. Consequently there comes a time when 
there will no more be a sin committed on earth than there now is 
in heaven. Why should not Christ then dwell here as well as 
there? He must dwell somewhere, and just as well on earth as 
elsewhere. I have never seen a reason why this should not be his 
immediate habitation as well as any other spot in the universe. 
He can have no antipathy to earth ; and surely he can just as well 
create and govern from this place, as from any other. 

But this is not the question. The question is, What will be tho 
state of the world when Christ comes? In other words, what will 
be the condition of mankind? Will they be in the same condition 
precisely in which they are to-day? And if not, in what will the 
difference consist ? 

It is really strange that there should ever have existed even so 
much as two answers to this question; yet the number has been 
not simply two, but countless, With the clear teaching of Holy 
Writ on the point, the views of men should have been a unit. In- 
deed, even without this teaching, there is little ground for diversity 
of sentiment. The few and well-defined items on which all calcu- 
lations must be based in themselves, demand far more of oneness 
than we know exists. 


If. 


1. We have the gospel, and it only, as the cause and guarantee 
of all changes for the better which will ever be wrought in man- 
kind. What it does not effect in the way of human redemption, 
will never be effected. Nay, more; what it does not effect even 
in the way of reformation, I have no confidence in as reformation. 
Changes may be effected through other instrumentalities, but mere 
changes are not necessarily reformations. Whatever of good is 
hereafter to be effected for man, and all that is entitled to that 
name, will, when achieved, be traceable to the gospel. Not only 
is it the power of God for salvation; it is the instrument of all 
human good. But the gospel itself will never change. Not the 
semblance of mutation will ever happen to it. Once for all it 
has been perfected, and now stands as a petrified, and hence an 
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immutable thing. Therefore, so far as this one great instrument 
of human good is concerned, we have little ground on which to base 
the hope that man’s condition between now-and the second coming 
of Christ is going to be materially altered from what itis. On this 
conclusion, it seems to me, the minds of men should have been one. 
Introduce the gospel into countries where it has never been; and 
at once the condition of the people will grow better. But then, on 
the other hand and to counterbalance this, there are countries where 
the gospel once was, countries then prosperous and happy, but 
which the gospel has long since either in large part or wholly dc- 
serted, and which consequently are now either completely sunk or 
are fast sinking into a night which, to them, will be changeless till 
Christ comes. Thus, while the human family are growing better 
in one part of the globe, they are growing worse in another. 
Viewed as a whole, therefore, they are seen to remain, as to their 
condition, about stationary. Of course, I am understood as speak- 
ing here solely of the religious condition of the world. 

By the way, what is here said suggests a question of deep signifi- 
cance, as to what is fashionably termed missionary work. Will we 
ever succeed in replanting the gospel in those lands where it lias 
once been, but which it has now abandoned? My solemn convic- 
tion is we never will. When once a people repudiates the gospel, 
God’s last and now only means of redemption, that people will 
rover be permitted to hear it again. When a nation once turns 
away from Christ, refusing to keep him in mind and to love him, 
as sure as heaven stands, God, in my judgment, turns away from 
that nation to smile on it no more with the light of life. From 
that moment forward all efforts to rechiristianize it will prove fruit- 
less. There is no more hope for an apostate nation than for an 
apostate individual; and for him there is absolutely none. On 
him God may suffer his rain to fall and sun to shine, but into his 
darkened heart no ray of divine truth will ever enter again. On 
even the Sahara God is willing to waste the showers of heaven, 
but on the heart which has washed itself from the blood of his Son 
he will never waste another drop. That soul is lost, forever lost ; 
and so with the nation which has rejected Christ, and extinguished 
within itself the glorious light of his truth. It is gone, forever 
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gone. We may mourn over the melancholy fact, but a remedy for 
it lies beyond our power. 

As proof of what is here said, we have only to look at those 
countries which have once been honored with the light of the gos- 
pel, but from which that light has long since faded. The conti- 
nent of Europe abounds with them. Language is almost unequal 
to the task of describing their degradation. Not perhaps on earth 
stands there a city to-day in which crimes more numerous or more 
loathsome are committed, than in the very Jerusalem on which 
Christ shed his blood to save the world. Above all others, it is 
the spot for which Christ felt most tenderly ; and above all others 
it is the spot which God seems most deeply to detest. In all the 
treasure-houses of heaven there is neither food nor clothing for the 
man who would make Jerusalem his home as a preacher of the 
gospel. The very earth beneath his feet, and the cope above his 
head, conspire to drive him thence. The elements will sicken his 
body, and crime poison his soul, till he can stay there no longer. 
Not a star twinkles above his head, but that seems spiteful; nor 
falls there a drop of rain, but that seems the bearer of some fatal 
drug. Carry the gospel back to Jerusalem! So we may, and as 
well to its sands and pebbles as to its inhabitants. God has with- 
drawn his countenance from it, and now the ruler of the power of 
the air revels in its eternal night, and sports over its ruins and 
desolation. Bro. Barclay spent on it, it may be fifteen thousand 
dollars, and countless thousands of sighs and prayers; and live 
there now so many as even fiftecn men to attest that the bencvo- 
lent work of his heart was not in vain? Perhaps so! 

Before we talk of sending the gospel to foreign lands, let us 
hereafter first sit down and solve the question, Did Paul ever 
preach there, or Peter? Or is it the land in which Philip’s blood 
was shed? If an affirmative answer comes back to us, let our de- 
cree be to cast no pearls there, for the hogs will but trample them 
under foot, and then turn and rend us. What is possible for these - 
lands in the future, of course, I can not say ; but the probabilities 
against them now seem to me to be infinite. In all our missionary 
operations, therefore, if we wish them to prove successful, we must 
send the gospel to lands where it has never been, not to those 
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2. We shall have, till Christ returns, the same human nature to 
work upon which we have had since he was here before. This 
human nature will never alter. Better it will not grow, nor 
hardly worse. We may multiply telegraph wires till one shall 
stretch along every path which leads from neighbor’s house to 
neighbor’s house; we may create colleges till one shall stand on 
every ten square miles of earth ; we may educate the masses till 
there is not left one who can not read Pindar and Virgil ; we may 
move the implements of husbandry by steam till even the spade 
digs by it; we may manufacture boots and clothes solely by ma- 
chines, and turn the mechanic out an accomplished gentleman ; we 
may leave to all the twenty-four hours of day and night,—and still, 
as long as it remains that man must be born again, human nature 
will be the same. As to other things, possibly it may grow better, 
but never as to the gospel. When we have educated men and 
crowned their lives with leisure, we have not thereby rendered it 
the easier to convert them to Christ. A human society indefinitely 
improved is still as inaccessible to the gospel as are men to-day. 
The facility with which the world can be christianized, unfortu- 
nately, does not keep pace with advancement in literature and 
arts. It may not be true that ignorance is the mother of devotion ; 
but it is equally clear that education is not necessarily attended by 
obedience to Christ. Human nature will hence remain the same 
so long as it consists simply of flesh and blood ; and so long as it 
remains what it now is, I see no ground on which to conclude 
that the world will grow better. How, then, is it that men can 
differ so widely as to what the state of the world will be when 
Christ returns? Even independently of what the Scriptures say, 
they ought substantially at least to agree. But very few items 
enter as premises into their calculations. Their conclusions should 
certainly, therefore, be characterized by a closer agreement. But 
we have not yet enumerated all these items. May be the one 
which induces or causes the diversity still remains to be named. 

3. The one great opposing and disturbing item which must be 
taken into our calculations is Satan. There is not the vestige of 
evidence that he will not, till Christ comes the second time, be 
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thing different. What he has done with man heretofore we may 
safely conclude he will still continue to do. We can hardly ex- 
pect him to do more, yet it is pretty certain that he will, at least 
for a little season, but this from no increase of power, but from in- 
crease of wrath. That he will hence still continue to tempt the 
human family to sin as he has done from Eden tiil now is simply 
certain. But since he is not to tempt them to sin more, and very 
surely not less, it hence follows that the condition of the human 
family, so far as it is determined by Satan, will remain as it now 
is. This conclusion seems to me to be necessary and certain. We 
are still to have the same human nature to work on, the same gos- 
pel to work with, and the same Satan to work against. These 
elements of calculation will hardly give results different for time 
to come from what they have given in time gone. Unless, there- 
fore, the Scriptures assert that man’s condition is to be altered 
between now and the coming of Christ, we may safely conclude 
that it will continue as at present. 

Still it is certain that the dream, for I can call it nothing else, 
possesses many a mind that man’s condition is to be greatly altered 
for the better before the end of the present state. But what is to 
induce this better condition we are not very clearly told. Is God 
to curtail the power of Satan? Will he do, under Christ, for fu- 
ture generations what he has certainly not done for past? How, 
then, shall we vindicate his name against the charge of partiality 
for the future generations? I confess I do not see. To allow 
Satan to exert a power on one age which he is not allowed to ex- 
ert on another is indisputably to favor the latter. Both, then, can 
not be held equally responsible, nor both be equally certain of sal- 
vation. This my views of God will never suffer me to impute to 
him. | 

But the power of the gospel, we are told, is to be greatly in- 
creased. Indeed! Where is the evidence of this? It is now the 
power of God for salvation to every one who believes it. What 
will it be when its power is greatly increased? Will it be more? 
If so, it will be a new thing and not the gospel. Those, therefore, 
who shall live in that age will live under a new dispensation, new 
in the severest sense of the term, and not under the same which 
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has fallen to us. Does a hope like this await the future? How 
cruel, then, that I am the child of the present! How much better 
had my lot been reserved for that more favored period ! 

But again: is the gospel in its normal state all that is left to 
me to save me, while the man of a hundred years hence is to be 
acted upon in order to his salvation, not only by all that acts on 
me, but by both this and that added power? Then is God the 
same to me that he isto him? Or can he and I ascribe our respect- 
ive salvations to one and the same means? Hardly will it be 
answered yes. Whoever is saved between this and the day of 
Christ’s second coming will be saved by the gospel, and it only ; 
and that, too, without either increase or diminution of its power. 


III. 


I am not unaware that the world is looking with no little hope 
to the future of the Jews, as likely greatly to change the condition 
of mankind. Iam free to confess that to me the Jew is a problem 
not easy of solution. I would wish, therefore, to speak with much 
reserve on a question on which it may be so easy to err. But that 
the Jew has already done his work, both for God and Christ, seems 
to me to be as likely to be true as any other view that can be tak- 
en of him. I am without the semblance of hope from the Jew. 
To him this may be very unjust and not well sustained by Holy 
Writ. But just now I am stating a conviction and not arguing a 
point. 

Why, in the first place, it will be asked, has God so strangely 
preserved them, if he has not some great work to effect through 
them? I might reply, I do not know why God has so strangely 
preserved them, and still with perfect safety deny that he is going 
to effect some great work through them. God strangely pre- 
serves many things, and yet I am not sure that he designs very 
specially benefiting the world by them. From Noah to the pres- 
ent he has been preserving Africans, yet it is far from being clear 
to me that therefore they are ever going to achieve much either 
for themselves or for others. The fact of preserving a nation 
does not necessitate the conclusion, that it is to become the special 
benefactors of the rest of mankind. At least I do not feel that 
the fact stands to the conclusion as a premise necessitating it. 
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But are we not here proceeding on an assumption which is by 
no means well warranted? Is it a fact at all that there is any- 
thing very strange or marvelous in the preservation of the Jews? 
Especially is there anything so wonderfully strange as to compel 
the belief that they are hereafter to perform any great good work 
for the human family? The oft-repeated assertion of the strange 
preservation of the Jews has never struck me with force. Can- 
didly I do not believe it. To-day there is not one thing more 
strange in the preservation of the Jews than of Arabs. They arc 
preserved I readily grant. It is only that there is the strangeness 
in it which is always assumed that I deny. I will not confidently 
assert it, but I much incline to think that it might be shown that 
there is something quite as marvelous in the preservation of Span- 
iards from the days of Paul to the present as in that of Jews. 
Yet I have never heard any one insist that therefore Spaniards are 
to be the instruments of a work specially benefiting mankind. 
There seems to me to be something strikingly illicit in the argu- 
ment from the preservation of the Jews. Much of their history is 
bound up in a bundle with that of the miraculous; and it is pleas- 
ing to remember that they were once the favorite people of God. 
It is hence hard to divest the mind of the notion that they are still 
a mysterious people and that an eminent day of usefulness awaits 
them. In this we both gratify our benevolent feelings and keep 
alive in our bosoms a hope which no word but delicious will de- 
scribe. God certainly foretold the Jews, through Moses, that, 
should they reject his Son, he would both scatter them among all 
the nations of the earth, and that he would preserve them while 
making an end of others. But does it follow from this that they 
are preserved for the good they are hereafter to do? Rather are 
they not denied nationalization and still preserved in ignominy and 
disgrace as a punishment for their great crime of repudiating 
Christ? Is not this quite as likely as that they are still to be the 
greatest of all human benefactors after rejecting Christ for two 
thousand or it may be more years? To balance probabilities sat- 
isfactorily here becomes a little perplexing. 

The hope has all along been indulged, that time would wear out 
the delusion of the Jews that the Messiah is yet to come, and that 
this done, they would turn to him whom they once murdered and 
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accept him as the only and true Messiah. Time is certainly and 
surely wearing out the expectation of a Messiah from the Jewish 
mind. This, I believe, may be assumed as no scant, but as a widely 
diffused fact. But, as a consequence, is the Jewish mind turning to 
the Christ of the New Testament? Far, very far from it. The 
Jewish mind is turning to Rationalism, not to Christ, and to-day 
their great rabbis have little, if any, more faith in the inspiration 
of Moses than in the divinity of Christ. At this moment their 
carnality exceeds that of any people on the globe, and their infi- 
delity is equal to that of France. Let no one delude himself with 
the faith that the Jews are going to become Christians, This they 
will not do. On the contrary, their mission and work will hence- 
forth be, to be the conservators and propagandists of the most de- 
grading and loathsome type of Rationalism. Mark this, the Jews, 
instead of accepting Christ, will deify reason, and turn the most 
shameless enemies of inspiration. I stop not here to notice those 
passages of Scripture which have been so confidently relied on to 
establish an universal Jewish conversion to Christ. Of them all, 
with but few exceptions, I will say, that their exegesis has been de- 
termined far more by the favor of groundless but fondly cherished 
hopes, than by the cold logic which governs thought and the stern 
laws which extort its sense from Scripture. Most of these inter- 
pretations I have read, and in not one in one hundred could I ever 
coerce my mind to repose one vestige of confidence. If others 
think them sound, with them I respectfully decline even the ap- 
pearance of a quarrel. The past has taught me to be cautious in 
attempts to interpret prophecy, and diffident of the labors of others. 
Prophecy too often bears a double sense, and in too many instances 
it may be even more, to enable us to interpret it in a manner en- 
tirely trustworthy. This I have noticed, that of all the interpret- 
ations of Scripture with which men favor the world, interpreta- 
tions of prophecy are-the most confident and the most unreliable. 
We may interpret prophecy with little or no fear of erring when 
it relates wholly to the past and is exhausted on it; but when 
it relates to the future, extreme caution is demanded. I hence do 
not feel that any interpretations of prophecy known to men stand 
dangerously against the views just delivered. 
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IV. 


There is yet another very cherished popular view held as to the 
Jews which it may be proper to notice here. Attention has here- 
tofore been called to it in the Quarterly, but it will bear well 
to be noticed a second time. I allude to the return of the Jews 
to the land of Judæa. There hardly exists another view respect- 
ing these people which is so sharply defined and generally held as 
this. The best men in our ranks entertain it. Butwhy? I can- 
didly belicve it inherited, and not derived from the Bible. The 
Jews themselves and not the Bible, in my opinion, are parents to 
this view. Indisputably they have always believed they would 
return ; and from them Gentiles have taken their faith. Still, cer- 
tainly the return of the Jews is not impossible ; and if the Scrip- 
tures so assert, it will surely occur. But that they do assert it of 
the Jews, and that for the future, is precisely the point which to me 
is not clear. 

In the first place, it is indisputable that if the Jews return to 
Palestine at all, they will return either before or after becoming 
Christians. Will they return before? The probabilities seem 
overwhelmingly against it. They arc now dispersed because they 
rejected Christ. This is certain. Now, as long as they continue 
to reject Christ, is it in any degree likely that they will be per- 
mitted to return? The sin for which they are scattered remain- 
ing the same and being by them still persisted in, the state which 
the sin has induced will still remain. No reasoning can be bet- 
ter founded than this. I consequently conclude that the Jews 
will never be suffcred to return so long as they remain disobedi- 
ent to Christ. But they will return after they become Christians. 
What for? A tough question this. The very feelings which in- 
cline them now to return are the very feelings which obedience to 
Christ would have the effect to destroy. The Jews wish to be to 
themselves. But exclusiveness for any purpose is not counte- 
nanced by the gospel. Christians must mingle with the world to 
salt it and save it. They can not go to themselves and hide their 
light beneath a cover. “Let your light so shine before man that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven,” is a high Christian duty. How can Christians do this if 
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they exclude themselves from the world? Again: the Jews wish 
to re-establish their nationality. Buta whole nation of Christians 
is a little too poetic to be entertained by the sober mind which re- 
members what the state of the world is to be till Christ returns. 
I do not remember that the Scriptures foster the idea; not cer- 
tainly that it would be wrong, but only that it is never to be the 
fact. If the Jews are ever to become Christians they are now 
precisely where they ought to be—mingled among the nations of 
the earth, and I would far sooner argue from their dispersion 
that they are to become Christians, than to argue from their being 
Christians that their dispersion will cease. If they are ever to 
become Christians it is not to be for themselves only, but also for 
the benefit of others. Jews can be Christians as well out of Ju- 
dea as in it; and clearly they could benefit the other nations far 
more by remaining among them than by abandoning them and 
going to themselves. Besides, the Jews have now been rejecting 
Christ for eighteen hundred and more years. Were they to be- 
come Christians they would be likely most painfully to remember 
this fact. As a consequence, they would wish to consecrate their 
whole powers for usefulness to Christ, and that too in the way 
which would yield the very largest results. That this could be 
best done by at once commencing to preach Christ, and not by 
returning to Judæa, seems about as clear as any proposition of the 
kind can be. 

But suppose the Jews were to become Christians and to return 
to Judæa. What then? Would they construct themselves into 
a nation. This possibly they might do. Bot what would be the 
form of their government? Could they revive the old Jewish 
polity? We know perfectly that as Christians they could not 
revive it all. They could not revive the priesthood ; they could 
not rebuild their temple and restore its worship ; and in the name 
of reason, what would Judea be to Jews without their ancient 
priesthood, their ancient temple and its imposing ceremonies? 
The plain truth is, that almost every memory which endears them 
to the land would be annihilated, and most wisely too, by the 
gospel. They would have to become wholly a new people, and 
be placed under entirely new laws and institutions. Place them 
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under the law of Moses even in part, and with it they would soon 
utterly corrupt the gospel and eclipse its light. But to restore its 
ancient state is the great incentive to Jews to return to Judea. 
This, as Christians, they could not do. As soon, therefore, as they 
learned this fact they would cease to want to return. Let them 
become Christians, and with the happening of the event will per- 
ish in their bosoms the last wish to return to the land of their 
fathers. Nobler aims will from that moment actuate and govern 
them. They will then wish to preach Christ with a whole heart 
and undivided energies. I greatly mistake the Jewish nature if 
they would any longer want to return to Judæa when thereby they 
could be in no sense benefited. They would wisely conclude that 
Judza would be no special advantage either to them or the gos- 
pel. They would hence decline to go. 

But all the preceding reflections proceed on the supposition that 
the Jews will hereafter become Christians. They will certainly 
never return unless this should occur. Are they now likely to 
become Christians? The event is certainly not impossible ; but 
I think it more likely that Christ will return before the sun goes 
down to-day than that it will happen. A very partial conversion 
of the Jews is the most I ever look for. This, according to Paul, 
I expect; but a very few Christian Jews may complement his 
predictions. Beyond these very few, let the hopes of the saints 
be small. 

All expectations, therefore, that the condition of the world is to 
be greatly altered for the better by the Jews may be dismissed. 
They will never be realized. We are hence still left to the con- 
clusion that at the second coming of Christ the world will be 
about as it is at present, no better, no worse. 

The conclusion just stated, it will be noticed, has been reached 
almost independently of the Scriptures. It may, nevertheless, be 
true. Let it now, however, before it is finally pronounced on, be 
briefly compared with the teachings of Sacred Writ. To this test 
ultimately all our conclusions, of whatever nature or kind, must be 
brought. But few passages will be cited, but the pertinence of 
these will render them enough. 

1. “ As it was in the days of Lot, they ate, drank, bought, sold, 
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planted, built ; but the day Lot went out from Sodom, it rained 
fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all. Cor- 
respondingly will it be in the day when the Son of man is re- 
vealed.” 

That the state of the world when Christ comes is here com- 
pared with the state of the world in the days of Lot, does not ad- 
mit of doubt ; and the comparison includes just two points. 1. 
They ate, drank, bought, sold, etc., then. So likewise they will 
eat, drink, buy, sell, etc., up to the very moment of Christ’s return. 
2. It rained fire and brimstone from heaven and destroyed them 
then. Thus will the wicked world be destroyed when Christ 
comes. ‘These are the points which stand boldly out in the Sa- 
vior’s parallelism. The state of the world, then, will be when 
Christ returns, what the state of the world was in the days of 
Lot; that is, will be just what it is to-day, or if not, with only 
the difference which exists between the present and the past. 

2. “I tell you in that night there shall be two men in one bed ; 
the one shall be taken, the other shall be left. Two women shall 
be grinding together; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 
Two men shall be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” Here we are expressly told what the state of the 
world will be when Christ returns. We shall have good and 
bad men then, as we have now. The former will be left to dwell 
with Christ on earth, the latter will be taken in death. 
There will be good women then, and wicked, as now. The wick- 
ed will be destroyed, the righteous will be left with the Savior. 
Men will have beds then and sleep as now; they will have fields 
and be in them as now ; they will have mills and grind on them 
as at present. This will be the state of the world when Christ 
returns ; and this certainly is its state at present. Therefore, 
when Christ returns he will find the world just as it is to-day, or 
immaterially different. 

Several more passages of Scripture might be added to the pre- 
ceding, having the same force and meaning ; but since they could 
add no additional weight to the conclusion, it is not deemed 
necessary to cite them. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


THE death of Jesus was a strange and startling event. It was 
the grandest scene ever marked by the dial of time. If heaven 
was ever clothed in sackcloth,—if, since the first pulse of time 
angel choirs suspended their songs of praise, and in silent wonder 
leaned upon their golden harps, seeking to penetrate the secret 
depths of divine love,—if a ray of hope ever shot across the 
dark profound of the pit of woe,—it was when the deep wail, the 
agonizing cry of the suffering Son of God rent the air: “ My 
God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” The interests of 
the moral universe hung upon that single event, and the result 
was a grand achievement. Then, for the first time in the long 
and varied history of our world, the whole Godhead, the full 
divinity, was revealed to earth and heaven ; all the divine per- 
fections flashed out in their transcendent splendor. 

The sublime work of creation developed one phase of the attri- 
butes of power, wisdom, and goodness of the supreme Architect 
of the Universe ; the Mosaic institute taught the infinite purity, 
justice, and truth of the great Jehovah; but God’s love, conde- 
scension, and mercy shone forth in all their grandeur and glory 
in the death of Jesus. 

That “ Christ died for our sins,” is that grand truth that lies at 
the foundation of the scheme of redemption. It is the sub-basis of 
human hope, the cardinal truth of divine revelation. It is “the 
sum of every message from God to man, the spirit of every prom- 
ise, the mark of every prediction, the substance of every ceremony, 
the burden of every hymn.” 

The atonement has been defined at-one-ment—the reconciling of 
God and man. It is the making at one, or that which makes at 
one, those who were not one. A breach had been made between 
God and man—man, as a subject of moral government, on proba- 
tion. Man, by transgression, had separated himself from his right- 
ful Sovereign. This breach the atonement made by Jesus Christ 
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is adapted to heal, and to restore man back to fellowship and . 
communion with his God. 

Notwithstanding man had sinned, and brought ruin upon him- 
self, God still loved him, and was not willing that he should 
perish. But in order to his recovery from the thralldom of sin in 
which man had involved himself, conformity to the law of God, in 
heart and life, was necessary. In order to secure the end propos- 
ed—man’s holiness and happiness—it was necessary that this con- 
formity should be perfectand perpetual. The law under which man 
as a sinner on probation was placed, was in itself right, and any- 
thing short of conformity to it would not have been right. Nor 
could man have become holy except by such conformity. Hence 
God could not have required of him less than perfect and perpet- 
ual obedience. Such requirement was, moreover, necessary to the 
well-being of the intelligent universe also on trial. Had God con- 
nived at sin in man, it would have encouraged others to depart 
from the law given to them, and thus caused disorder and con- 
fasion, and crime in other departments of God’s vast empire. 

“ Law, in reference to moral actions, expresses the sense of the 
lawgiver as to what is right, and as to the value of right.” Hence 
God could not, consistently with honor and right, connive at sin, 
and take man back to fellowship with himself, unless his law was 
honored and justice satisfied. But why could he not? He is the 
supreme Ruler of the universe, and can do as he pleases, without 
being called to account for his actions by any one, and was, more- 
over, disposed to the exercise of compassion. Were God to exer- 
cise mercy, were he to forgive transgressors of his law without 
an atonement, it would indicate that his law was unjust, harsh, rig- 
orous; that he had made unreasonable requisitions of man; that 
he had demanded more than was right, and that, consequently, 
man was not so much to blame; that the defect was in the law, 
and that blame attached more to the excessive demands of the law 
than to delinquent man. It would appear, moreover, that the law 
was not adapted to secure the end—man’s holiness; or, at least, 
that it could be secured by some other method, without obedience 
toit. This would indicate that the divine procedure toward man 
was arbitrary, and, to say the least, unreasonable. 
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Were God to remit sin without an atonement, it would imply 
that he is capricious, changeable, and that his law is not the mirror 
of his character, and that his moral attributes can not be Jearned 
by his word. Such a procedure would unsettle and throw into 
confusion and disorder the entire frame-work of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. Nay more; it would indicate that God’s law 
was not his will; that it does not express his sense of what is 
right, and the value of right; and that his will and his sense of 
right can not be Jearned and certainly ascertained from his law. 
It would, moreover, create doubt in regard to his law—whether 
it is holy, just, and good. 

To forgive without an atonement would weaken God’s moral 
government, cast a shade of suspicion and doubt over the purity 
and excellency of his character, and encourage others of his crea- 
turcs to disregard his law. No intelligent being could consider 
his government as good, fixed, and durable. All would regard it 
as unsettled and doubtful. They could not feel reverence for his 
authority and respect for his laws. This would diminish, if it 
did not wholly quench their love and respect for the Lawgiver. 
But God intends that his entire procedure toward man shall 
“show to principalities and powers” throughout the universe ; his 
“manifold wisdom,” his truth, his justice, and his purity, and 
convince all of his righteous judgments. He will not, he can not, 
consistently with honor and right, abate a single iota of the 
claims of his law upon man. They are founded in wisdom, holi- 
ness, and love; they are as unchangeable as God himself, and 
must be honored. The law is as holy as God is holy, and is 
adapted to secure holiness in man. It can not be trampled upon 
with impunity. 


II. 


We do not suppose the atonement was based on a respite 
granted to man after his first sin; that God stayed the execution 
of the threatened penalty in view of the atonement. The penalty 
attached to the primal transgression was executed to the full. 
That penalty was death-—death on the selfsame day of the trans- 
gression. The death threatened was separation from God. Ac- 
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cordingly, the day man sinned he was driven out of Paradise, and 
from the presence, favor, and communion with God. This, we 
take it, was the penalty threatened, and here we see its fall exe- 
cution. How long this separation should continue ; whether the 
breach might be healed; whether man’s exile might terminate ; 
whether a remedy might be found; whether man should wander 
forever an alien and outcast from God and happiness; these are 
questions concerning which that law was silent. They made no 
part of the law to the first pair. The penalty—the whole of it— 
was inflicted on the day of transgression, and with the infliction 
of the penalty, the law was satisfied. The remedial economy was 
instituted, not to avert the penalty of the first transgression, but 
to restore man back to God from whom he had revolted. It came 
to man after the penalty of the first transgression was fully exe- 
cuted. Jt met him when the first law left him. Had the penalty 
of the violated law been eternal,—had God told the first man, 
when he placed him under law, that if he violated that precept he 
should suffer eternal death,—that his separation from God, and 
happiness should be endless,—that would have been a total end 
of man’s probation. No room would have been allowed for the 
introduction of the remedial system. The race could not have 
been put a second time on trial. No mediator could have inter- 
vened ; no atonement could have been accepted. 

The first trial of moral agency had proved a total failure ; and, 
consequently, that system of moral probation was abolished. The 
condition of things which supervened opened the way for the 
introduction of another system. 

The race now stood in a new relation to God, and to the moral 
universe. They were in a state of absence from their Sovereign, 
and in a condition to become personally guilty of actual sin, 
which would drive them still further from God and happiness, 
without the slightest possibility or hope of a better or more favor- 
able condition of things In this state of despair and wretched- 
ness hope beamed upon the race in the intimation that in process 
of time the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. 

God, in compassion, gave the race a new trial under new 


auspices. He inaugurated another system of probation every way 
11 
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adapted to men in their lapsed state. God’s moral government 
over man continues, but its frame-work is changed—changed to 
suit the new state of things which had supervened to the apos- 
tasy. At the foundation of this remedial economy lies the atdne- 
ment. It is, indeed, the sub-basis of the entire system ; the means 
whereby God’s “ banished be not expelled from him.” 


HI. 


The atonement is an expedient introduced into the moral 
government of God, as the grounds and means of the restoration 
of apostate man to the favor and fellowship of God. It is pro- 
visional, and the benefits accruing from it are offered to man con- 
ditionally. No one can be saved through it, except by a volun- 
tary compliance with the stipulations. 

The sufferings of Christ were such, both in kind and degree, as 
were necessary to maintain the equity of the violated law, the dig- 
nity of the divine Lawgiver, respect for his person and character, 
the purity of his moral government, and to open a channel through 
which mercy might be extended to the guilty, who voluntarily 
comply with the stipulated conditions of salvation. 

It was necessary, in the nature of things, that the person mak- 
ing atonement should himself be innocent ; that he should be a 
person of distinction ; that he should occupy a near relation to both 
parties—to the party offending and the party offended ; that he 
should be a substitute—that he should substitute his person for the 
person of those for whom he makes the atonement, and that he 
substitute his suffering for their suffering. It is required, also, 
that this substitution be voluntary. The law of the divine econo- 
my requires, moreover, that the blood of the substitute should be 
shed in order to procure the actual remission of the sins of such 
as may avail themselves of the provision made in their behalf. 
Finally, the substitute must be accepted on the part of God as 
the moral Governor of the world. 

Our first business will be to inquire how far these requisites 
meet in the person and work of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of 


God. 
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IV. 
THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


The Scriptures represent him as “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners ;” that “he offered himself without spot to 
God.” “He did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
On account of his innocency and purity, he is called a Lamb— 
“the Lamb of God.” He himself gave his enemies the challenge : 
“ Which of you convinceth me of,sin?” The apostle Peter says: 
“ He suffered the just for the unjust.” He is called “ the just One ;” 
also “Jesus Christ, the righteous.” A holy seer foretold that he 
should be “ hated without a cause.” The Roman governor, who 
had often sported with the rights of innocence, was constrained to 
acknowledge he found “no fault in” Jesus. The purity of his life 
baffled the scrutiny of malice. Trace him from Bethany to Calvary, 
from the cradle to the cross, in public and in private, in his words 
and in his works, and you will find him great beyond comparison, 
and good above description. On his spotless character malice 
never fixed a stain, nor envy cast a shade. Other illustrious per- 
sonages have been distinguished for single virtues ; as Moses for 
his meekness, Daniel for his integrity, Elijah for his zeal, and Jere- 
miah for his compassion. But these virtues all meet and mingle 
in the person of Jesus. They were as so many stars in the firma- 
ment. Jesus was as the sun that rose in their midst, in whose pres- 
ence their light paled and was extinguished. “You know that 
he was manifested to take away our sins; and in him was no sin.” 
“He was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” 

Christ did not deserve to die; for a person of his spotless 
character, the law had no penalty. The divine government was 
more honored by his obedience than it had been dishonored by 
the disobedience of offenders. The obedience of Christ is worthy 
of honor from the law, because he himself was not worthy of 
death. He did not die because the law required it, for the law 
could not require a.just person to die. He must, then, have died 
for others, for those who on account of transgression deserved to 
die, that, by dying, he might redeem them from deserved death. 
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vV. 
THE PERSONAL DIGNITY OF CHRIST. 


What was his gradation in the scale of being? What his rank 
in the State? What the grandeur of his person ? 

It can not have escaped the observation of even the casual reader. 
of the Scriptures that they ascribe to Jesus the same names and 
titles, the same perfections, the same works, and the same worship 
that are ascribed to the Father. His nature is the Son of God. 
He is God manifest in the flesh. He is one with the Father. 
That he is the Son of God is a truth which all are required to be- 
lieve and avow in order to their being united to Christ as the 
foundation of the Church, and to the people of God as their fel- 
low-Christians. One can not be intelligently and truly united to 
God and good men without this belief of the heart. It is requisite 
that every one thus openly confess Christ. This is an honor due 
to the Son, who claims equality with the Father ; and we see not 
how any one can feel that Christ is able and competent to save 
him without this faith in him. It is due to the Father that we 
both heartily believe and openly honor Jesus as his Son. The 
Father himself thus owned him, and he requires that all men shall 
honor the Son even as they honor the Father. It is due, likewise, 
to the Holy Spirit, who is Christ’s advocate, that we thus honor 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Out of the mass of evidence contained in the Scriptures of the 
divinity of Christ, we select one on which to make a brief com- 
ment. The argument shall be based on well-authenticated facts. 


Vi. 
JESUS, THE CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD. 


The Scriptures speak of Jesus in numerous places as the Son of 
God ; and from many considerations, it is manifest that he is the 
Son of God in a peculiar sense ; and those who believe in him at all, 
must believe him to be the Son of God in a far different and supe- 
rior sense from that in which any other-being can be so called. But 
in what sense is he the Son of God? This question, we think, may 
be settled even by the testimony of his adversaries alone. While 
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he was on earth, his enemies charged him with “blasphemy,” as 
“making himself God ;” “ making himself equal with God.” The 
Jews sought the more to kill him, because he said, God was his 
Father ; making himself equal with God. (John v., 18.) On 
another occasion, when he said, “I and the Father are one,” the 
Jews were about to stone him for blasphemy, “ because (said they) 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” (John x., 33.) 

It is clear that the Jews understood Jesus to teach that he was 
the Son of God in a peculiar and superior sense,—in a sense 
higher than could be justly claimed by mortals. They understood 
him to teach that he was the Son of God, in such a sense as to 
claim divine honor; in a sense that he who worshiped him wor- 
shiped the Father also. And upon his claiming honors due to 
God only, they adjudged him to be guilty of blasphemy against 
God; and, consequently, that he deserved to be put to death. 
But why? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the law of Moses 
(Deut. xiii.), which forbade any to turn or entice the people 
away from the one only true God, and to incite them to wor- 
ship any other god. Any one who was guilty of this heinous 
offense was pronounced by the law guilty of blasphemy, and 
worthy of death. The same law required that he should be 
instantly put to death; and all the people were required to see 
that the sentence was duly executed. Such a one was guilty of 
blasphemy ; and it was not proper that he should be suffered to 
live. 

The Jews did unquestionably understand Jesus to claim divine 
honors ; and so must every reader of the teachings of Jesus un- 
derstand him. He claimed to be the Son of God in such a pecu- 
liar sense as to claim worship due to God only. When so charged 
by the Jews, he did not deny it. He reaffirmed it. This can 
not be questioned. 

When Jesus stood before the high-priest, he was asked two 
questions: “ Art thou the Christ?” and “Art thou the Son of 
God?” His answer to this last question, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, is: “Thou hast said ;” or, It is as you say. Immediately 
the high-priest rent his clothes, saying : “ He has spoken blasphe- 
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my ; you have heard the blasphemy ; what need we any further 
witness? for we ourselves have heard of his own mouth.” As 
soon as he acknowledged himself to be; the Son of God, they im- 
mediately pronounced him guilty of blasphemy, 7. e., seeking to 
lead the people to pay divine honor to another besides the true 
God. They convict him on his own testimony (having “ heard of 
his own mouth”) of the crime which they afterward describe to 
Pilate. “ We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.” 

No candid reader can doubt, we think, that the Jews under- 
stood him to claim by that title a divine character. And he him- 
self must have known that they so understood him. As little can 
it be doubted, therefore, that they must have rightly understood 
him. For he never corrected them. He never told them they 
had misunderstood him. By his silence he admitted the claim, 
and consented to die under that charge. 

“The whole question, therefore, of his being rightly or wrong- 
fully condemned, turns on the justness of that claim; on his 
having or not having that character which the Jews understood 
him to assume. For if he was not such, and yet called himself the 
Son of God in that sense in which they understood the title, we 
are at a loss to see on what ground we can find fault with the 
sentence they pronounced. It does appear, therefore, that the 
whole question of Christ’s divine mission, and consequently the 
truth of Christianity and the efficacy of his death, turns on the 
claim which he so plainly appears to have made to divine honor 
for himself.” 

Jesus, the Christ, then, is the Son of God ; the brightness of his 
Father’s glory; the express image of his person. He claims 
divine honor, and all intelligences on earth and in heaven are 
required to honor him even as they honor the Father. Such is 
the matchless dignity, the transcendent glory, the peerless majesty 
of our great High-Priest. 


VI. 


Prior to his incarnation he was called “the Word of God.” As 
such, he existed from the beginning. The beginning! Ere the 
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first ray of light kissed the earth, or the morning stars sang in 
concert, or the first angel hymned the new creation, the Word was. 
He was before all things, and by him all things subsist. His 
hand fashioned them all for his own glory. 

Revelation points us to a period long ere this world was 
created—to a time when the morning stars were begotten ; when, 
like drops of dew from the fingers of the morning, stars and con- 
stellations fell trickling from the hand of God; when, by a word 
he launched forth ponderous orbs; when, with his own hand, 
he sent comets, like thunderbolts, wandering through space to 
find one day, in the lapse of ages, their proper sphere. We go 
back to years gone by, when worlds were made and systems fash- 
ioned, but we have not even approached the beginning yet. Un- 
til we go to the time when all the universe slept in the mind of 
God as yet unborn, until we enter the eternity where God the 
Creator lived alone, everything sleeping within him—all crea- 
tion resting in his mighty, gigantic thought, we have not found 
the beginning. Could our imagination outstrip the lightning’s 
flashing in majesty, power, and speed, it would weary itself ere it 
could get to the beginning. Yet “in the beginning was the 
Word.” When the unnavigated ether was yet unfanned by the 
wing of a single angel, when space was shoreless, when universal 
silence reigned, and not a voice or whisper shocked the solemnity 
of silence ; when there was no being, and no motion, and no time, 
and naught but God himself alone in his own eternity ; when, 
without the song of an angel, without the attendance of even the 
cherubim ; long ere the living creatures were born, or the wheels 
of Jehovah’s chariot were finished, even then “ was the Word.” 

“The divinity of the person of the Son of God is indispensably 
necessary to the worth, the sufficiency, and efficacy of the atone- 
ment. The grandeur of his person preserved unsullied the public 
honor of God in treating with a daysman for sinners. It not only 
vindicated the character of the high party proposing reconcilia- 
tion, but it magnified that character in the whole of the transac- 
tion. He is one high enough in rank and personal worth to draw 
public attention to this amazing expedient in the divine gov- 
ernment.” 
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VIII. 
CHRIST A SUBSTITUTE. 


“ A mediator for offenders puts himself in their place, and pro- 
poses to substitute some expedient instead of their punishment. 
This is the principle on which Christ has mediated for sinners. 
Thus did Paul ia his interposition for Onesimus. He interceded 
with Philemon, as ‘being such a one as Paul the aged, and 
now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.’ The principle of sub- 
stitution is recognized, owned, and acted upon by all men. 
Every victim that has ever bled on a sacrificial altar, every 
trouble and expense which it has cost a father to relieve and for- 
give an offending son, every instance of kindness shown to one for 
the sake of another, every instance of giving and taking hostages 
among nations, every honorable exercise of a government’s clem- 
ency toward offenders at the intercession of worthy characters, 
recognizes the principle of substitution.” 

Persons who deny the substitution of the atonement of Christ, 
nevertheless recognize the principle of it by asserting that the re- 
pentance of a sinner is a sufficient reason for suspending his pun- 
ishment ; or, in other words, they assert that the repentance of 
the sinner is a satisfaction to the divine government, supplying to 
it an honorable ground for his acquittal, and, as such, to be sub- 
stituted instead of his punishment. 

Some persons object to the doctrine of the atonement because 
they suppose it represents God as changeable, placated and made 
merciful by the death of Christ. This, however, is an erroneous 
view of the subject. But the idea that pardon is bestowed upon 
the sinner in consequence of his repentance without an atone- 
ment, is attended with precisely the same difficulty, is involved 
in the same absurdity. It represents man as influencing God— 
“the finite, as controlling, by an act of repentance, the unchange- 
able self-determinations of the Infinite.” It represents God as 
being influenced by motives and occasions, and as subject to 
human feelings. But this view is attended with other evils. It 
tends to weaken our impression of the hatefulness of sin, and en- 
courages indifference in the sinner, by the easy terms on which he 
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is promised forgiveness. It supposes that God is made placable, 
and to be softened by repentance. And what moral fitness, we 
would ask, has repentance to do away with the guilt or punish- 
ment of a past transgression? In whatever degree that which 
deserves punishment is not punished, in that degree God’s justice 
is limited in its operation. But of this, more hereafter. 

The substitution of Christ was twofold—the substitution of his 
person instead of the offenders ; and a substitution of his suffer- 
ings instead of their punishment. Such a substitution implies no 
transfer of moral character, no commutation of delinquency and 
responsibility ; the nature of things makes such a transfer and 
commutation impossible. This substitution also excludes the idea 
of a literal infliction upon the substitute of the identical penalty 
due to the offender. 

The atonement of Christ did not consist in bearing the identical 
punishment threatened to the sinner. The letter of the law could 
not have reached the person of Christ with its penalty ; for he 
had kept the whole law, and was honorably entitled to the life 
which it promised. Except in the single article of dying, there 
was scarcely anything in the sufferings of Christ the same as the 
penalty threatened in the law. There was no pang of remorse, no 
consciousness of demerit, no execration of the authority that inflict- 
ed the pains. On the contrary, there was in him a consciousness 
that he was just, and that the law did not curse him, and an assur- 
ance that God approved his sufferings, as obeying his will and 
doing his pleasure. 


IX. 
CHRIST’S SUBSTITUTION VOLUNTARY. 


To render a substitution valid, honorable, and efficacious, there 
must be free and perfect voluntariness in the substitution. The 
atonement of Christ was to be an index to the whole operations 
and bearings of the mediatorial system ; to point it out as a sys- 
tem adapted to reasonable, free, and voluntary intelligences. It 
was, in fact, to be a specimen of the voluntariness of the whole 
economy. “'Iherefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
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me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. This commandment have I 
received of my Father.” (John x., 17, 18.) 

Man was free and voluntary in sinning. God was free and 
voluntary in providing anatonement. Christ was free and volun- 
tary in making an atonement, and the Father was free and volun- 
tary in accepting it. The sinner is free and voluntary in reject- 
ing or receiving the benefits guaranteed to him by the atonement ; 
and the divine government is free and voluntary in forgiving the 
sinner ; the Christian is free and voluntary in his course of obedi- 
ence and holiness ; his admission into heaven is entirely of grace 
and unconstrained good-will; and all the employments and exer- 
cises of heaven are free and voluntary. Free, uninfluenced volun- 
tariness is stamped on the whole transaction, and is exercised by 
all the parties concerned. 

This voluntary principle was conspicuous in the whole life and 
character of Jesus Christ. Though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
he became poor. He was led as a lamb to the slaughter. His 
whole undertaking was an act of free choice, of perfect voluntari- 
ness ; without constraint, without reluctance. This voluntariness 
originated in himself. He emptied himself, and made himself of 
noreputation. An involuntary substitution would have been un- 
just, unreasonable, and inadmissible; therefore much of the ac- 
ceptableness of the work of Christ, in connection with the dignity 
of his person, is ascribed to the grace, the love, and the voluntari- 
ness which he so freely displayed in the whole undertaking. 


X. 
THE PERSONAL RELATIONS OF CHRIST TO MANKIND. 


The Scriptures represent the Author of our salvation as sustain- 
ing a near and intimate relationship to sinners. He is related to 
us by office, by kindred, and by neighborhood. “He was made of 
a woman.” “Forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.” “ He 
took not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham.” “It became him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high-priest 
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in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people.” Jesus assumed our nature that he might sustain 
visible sufferings, and endure a publiç death, even the death of the 
cross, and that he might suffer, being tempted, in order that he 
might be able to succor them that are tempted. By such an ar- 
rangement, the whole government of God has been honored in the 
nature, if not in the persons, of the offenders. “If one died for 
all, then were all dead.” 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST SHED FOR REMISSION OF SINS. 


It is an established principle in the remedial constitution, that 
“ without the shedding of blood there is no remission.” This was a 
part of the original law of pardon, and has been incorporated into 
the divine law of remission under every succeeding dispensation. 
God has been pleased to assign his reason for this arrangement. 

When flesh was allowed for the food of man, God prohibited the 
eating of blood. “But the flesh, with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall you not eat.” (Gen. ix., 4.) The divine rea- 
son for this prohibition of blood, as an article of diet, is to be 
found in the design of the Lawgiver to attach to blood a peculiar 
sacredness from its uses in religious worship. This we find ex- 
pressly declared in Lev. xvii., 11: “For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.” The full force of this language can not 
be appreciated without our bearing in mind that the original — 
word for life and soul is the same; so that in saying the life of 
the flesh is in the blood, and that it is the blood that makes atone- 
ment for the soul (i. e., the life), it is virtually said that life goes 
for life in the great scheme of expiation. Accordingly, we find it 
prophetically affirmed of Christ, in undoubted allusion to this very 
language (Isaiah liii., 12), that he should pour out his soul unto 
death, i. e., should shed his vital blood or give his life. The same 
original Greek term occurs in John x., 11,17: “I am the good 
shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” (See 
also Lev. xix., 26; Deut. xii., 23 ; 1 Sam. xiv., 34.) 

If the foregoing positions be correct, and we see not how they 
can be guinsayed, it follows, 
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1. That the death of Christ was not merely a martyrdom. If. 
he died as a martyr-victim of the wrath of his enemies, and 
nothing more, then his death does not, any more than the death of 
Stephen, or any other martyr, procure the salvation of sinners. 
How is he, then, our Savior? By his example and teachings 
only. He is a Savior in no other and higher sense than the 
prophets and apostles were saviors. They taught the truth, and 
the most of them died for the truth which they taught, and were 
thus instrumental in bringing thousands to the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of the truth. And on this hypothesis Jesus did 
nothing more. Is Christ a Savior only because he preached the 
truth, and died as a witness for the truth? Then are Peter and 
Paul, and many others, saviors, for they did the same things ; nay, 
they were greater saviors, for their ministry continued longer, 
and they were more successful in their labors. This is certainly a 
very degrading and unscriptural, if not an infidel, view of the 
death of the adorable Savior. 

As a martyrdom, the death of Jesus was the least glorious of 
all the martyrs. Many of them went in triumph aid exultation 
to the death. ‘hey even courted conflict with the last enemy, 
and hugged the martyr’s stake, and shouted victory in the flames. 
Jesus, on the contrary, shrank from the contest, and prayed, if it 
were possible, to be saved from the bitter draught. Hear his 
wail of woe in the garden of agony. See the tears of bloody 
sweat that gushed through every pore. Listen to his affecting 
cry upon the bloody cross: “ My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me ?” 

2. Nor was his death merely an example for our imitation. 
Many have met death with more firmness and greater composure ; 
have been less agitated, less appalled at their approaching dissolu- 
tion. The trepidation of Jesus is wholly inexplicable on the 
hypothesis that he died merely as an example for our imitation. 
Hear his exclamation in view of his approaching dissolution : 
“My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death.” This 
agony, which seems to be the most dreadful which he ever en- 
dured, was not inflicted by his enemies. Yet he says: “My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful.” Men may torture the body, but they, 
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can not afflict the soul. But when we read that “his soul was 
made an offering for sin,” the whole secret of his agony is 
explained. 

It is a distinguishing feature in the death of the martyrs, that 
they met their fate calmly, and even joyfully. Witness the death 
of Stephen. How heroic! He bends his knee in prayer ; he sees 
heaven open; and wrapped in beatific vision, he prays for his 
murderers, commends his spirit to Jesus at the right hand of God, 
bows his head, and falls asleep! Hear the triumphant exclama- 
tion of Paul, who suffered martyrdom at Rome under Nero: “I 
have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept 
the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me in that 
day.” How different the emotions of Jesus in prospect of death ! 
He is overpowered with mental agony. Why is this? Is he afraid 
to die? He sweats as it were great drops of blood falling to the 
ground. Why is he thus agitated and overwhelmed with agony ? 
Why these emotions, if his was only a martyr-death? But “ he 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.” This explains it all, and fully accounts 
for his perturbation and agony. 


XI. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


We come now to explain the atonement itself ; and we wish to 
consider this central idea of the remedial system in its principal 
bearings, to look at it in its various aspects, Godward and man- 
ward, for it has two sides—the divine and the human. 

The apostle Paul says: “All have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth as a 
propitiatory [sacrifice] through the faith in his blood, in order to 
declare his justification with respect to the remission of sins for- 
merly committed during the forbearance of God ; in order to de- 
clare his justification at the present time; so that he might be 
just and yet the justifier of him who is of the faith of Jesus.” 
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The atonement was not for the purpose of inciting or calling 
into existence the mercy of God. God was already possessed of 
mercy ; he was disposed to the exercise of compassion on the 
guilty. The fountain was in the heart of the divine Father ; but 
to exercise it—that was the difficulty. Asa Father, he could for- 
give without an atonement; but God was also a moral Governor. 
He was a God of justice as well as of mercy. This is the reason 
he could not forgive without an atonement. The death of Christ 
was to satisfy justice, and thus to open the way for the exercise of 
mercy ; so that God could be just in justifying the ungodly. So 
teaches the great apostle to the Gentiles. In view of the death 
of Christ, God can be both just and mercifal in the same transac- 
tions—“ in justifying him who is of the faith of Jesus.” 


MEANING OF ATONEMENT. 


“ An atonement is a provision introduced into the administra- 
tion of government, instead of the infliction of the punishment of 
an offender—any expedient that will justify a government in sus- 
pending the literal execution of the penalty threatened ; any con- 
sideration that fills the place of punishment, and answers the pur- 
poses of government as effectually as the infliction of the penalty 
on the offender himself would ; and which thus supplies to the 
government just, safe, and honorable grounds for offering and dis- 
pensing pardon to the offender.” “In the administration of a 
government an atonement means something that may justify the 
exercise of clemency and mercy without relaxing the bands of just 
authority. The head of a commonwealth, or the supreme organ of 
government, is not a private person, but a public officer. As a 
private person he may be inclined to do many things which the 
honer of his public office forbids him to do. In order, therefore, 
to reconcile the exercise of his personal disposition and of his 
public function, some expedient must be found which will pre- 
serve the honor of his government in the exhibition of his clem- 
ency and favor. For want of such an expedient, a public organ 
of government must often withhold his favors. This principle is 
practically adopted every day in the discipline of children in a 
family, as well as in the civil administration of public justice. 
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King Darius had issued a decree that no man should ask any 
petition of any being save the king himself, during the period of 
thirty days ; and in the event that any should disregard the king’s 
decree, it was further decreed that he should be cast into a den of 
lions. Daniel, one of the children of the captivity, a Jew, threw 
open his window that looked toward Jerusalem, and three times a 
day prayed to his.God. At the expiration of this period, the 
king’s ministers informed him against Daniel. The king’s heart 
was set on Daniel, and he labored all day till the going down of 
the sun to deliver him, but could not. Accordingly Daniel was 
cast into the den of lions. 

The king’s feelings were altogether favorable toward Daniel, 
and although he pondered and thought, still he could devise no 
expedient by which to save him. It may be asked : Could he not 
have pardoned him? We answer: As a private man he could, 
and would have done it; but as a king he could not without 
losing the respect of his subjects for his person, and weakening 
his government. Self-respect, the high regard he had for his gov- 
ernment, and a desire to promote the good of his empire, pre- 
vented his pardoning Daniel ; prevented him from doing the very 
thing which his heart inclined him to do. Could he not have re- 
pealed the law? Yes; but not with honor to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. A repeal of the law would have manifested 
such fickleness in the king, and uncertainty in the administration 
of his government, as to encourage others to disregard the king’s 
decrees, and might lead presidents, princes, and satraps to disaf- 
fection and treason. Although the king desired to save Daniel, 
he could devise no expedient by which he could do so consistently 
with his own honor, the dignity of his laws, and the safety of his 
empire. 

Now, at the very point where Darius failed, God has succeeded ; 
he has found a remedy, and that remedy js the atonement of Jesus 
Christ. This renders it both honorable and safe for God to par- 
don the penitent. 

In illustration of this single point, we mention another incident 
recorded in profane history. 

Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, to guard the virtue of his sub- 
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jects, had established a Jaw against a particular crime, the penalty 
of which was that the offender should lose both his eyes. The 
first person found guilty of this offense was the king’s own son. 
While Zaleucus felt as a father toward his son, he had the feelings 
of a king toward his government. If he, as a father, forgave his 
son, his laws would not be respected by the rest of his subjects, 
and his public character would be rendered odious in his punish- 
ing any future offender. To repeal the law would be to brand 
his character with dishonor ; for selfishness, in sacrificing the pub- 
lic good of a whole community to his private feelings ; for weak- 
ness, in publishing a law whose penalty he never could inflict ; and 
for foolishness, in introducing a law the bearings of which he had 
never contemplated. This would make his authority for the 
future a mere name, and his laws a nullity. 

The case was a difficult one. Though he was an offended gov- 
ernor, he was also a compassionate and tender father. His mind 
was agitated with conflicting emotions. At the suggestion of love, 
he employed his wisdom to devise an expedient through the medi- 
um of which he would save his son, and yet magnify his law and 
make it honorable. The expedient was this: The king himself 
would lose one eye, and the offender should lose another. By this 
means the honor of his law was preserved unsullied, and the clem- 
ency of his heart was extended to the offender. Every subject in 
the government, when he heard of the king’s conduct, would feel 
assured that the king esteemed his law very highly; and though 
the offender did not suffer the entire penalty, yet the clemency 
shown him was exercised in such a way, that no one guilty of the 
like offense, would think of escaping with impunity. Every one 
who should hear of the fact, would say that the king spared not 
his own eye that he might, with honor, spare his offending child. 
He would feel that this sacrifice of the king’s eye fully demon- 
strated the king’s abhorrence of the crime which his son had com- 
mitted, and as high regard for his law as if the penalty had been 
literally executed upon the sinner himself. The public mind 
would be impressed with the idea that the expedient of the father 
was an atonement for the offense of the son, and was a just and 
honorable ground for pardoning him. 
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Such an expedient in the moral government of God was the 
death of Christ. It “magnified the law, and made it honorable.” 
In consideration of that wonderful event, God can now pardon 
sinners and still be just, and his law holy, just, and good. It bas 
rendered sin odious in the sight of the intelligent universe, and 
cuts off all hope of impunity in the transgressor. | 


XII. 


From this view of the atonement, it can very readily be per- 
ceived in what sense it may be affirmed that Christ’s death satis- 
fied law and justice; and also in what sense Christ died in the 
room or stead of sinners. It will appear likewise, that the atone- 
ment was an expiation for sin. These are the effects of the death 
of Christ Godward. We turn attention now to these items, and 
will consider each of them separately. 

In saying Christ died in our room or stead, we do not mean to 
affirm that he suffered the exact punishment due to sinners, either 
in kind or degree; nor yet that the sufferings of the Son of 
God were substituted in room of the execution of the penalty 
threatened to offenders. He did not suffer the identical penalty 
due to them; but his death is a provision introduced instead of 
the literal infliction of the penalty due to sinners. It is the sub- 
stitution of another course of suffering, which will answer the same 
purposes in the divine administration as the literal execution of 
the penalty on offenders themselves would accomplish. This is 
precisely what we understand the Scriptures to teach on this 
subject. 

There are persons who can see no propriety whatever in the 
scheme of redemption through the atonement. “So far from be 
holding the love of God which shines forth so conspicuously in the 
cross of Christ, they see in it only an act of injustice and cruelty 
on the part of God.” To relieve the subject of this dark feature, 
and to see its intrinsic grandeur and superlative glory, it will be 
necessary to contemplate it from the proper stand-point. 

One difficulty on the subject arises from the improper use of the 
term punishment; the idea that God punished Jesus Christ in- 


stead of sinners. God does not and can not punish the innocent. 
12 
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“The very idea of punishment implies the notion of guilt, or ill- 
desert in the person upon whom it is inflicted. It is suffering in- 
flicted on an offender on account of his real or supposed personal 
guilt. Hence, as God regards all things just as they are in them- 
selves, he can not look upon the innocent as guilty ; and conse- 
quently he can not inflict punishment upon them. And when we 
speak of the agonies which Christ endured for us, we mean to con- 
vey the idea that he suffered these in order to release us from the 
punishment due to our sins.” 

The atonement is not an expedient contrary to law, but above 
law, and was introduced into the divine government as an ade- 
quate satisfaction to law and justice; fully as much so as the 
actual infliction of the literal penalty on the sinner would be. Let 
us consider this subject. 

There are two kinds of justice, commercial or commutative, and 
legal. Commercial justice, is rendering an equivalent for an 
article received, a guid pro quo; it may be in kind, or in some 
other commodity. There are two sorts of equivalents, one belong- 
ing to commercial transactions, and the other to moral and civil 
affairs. A commercial equivalent is an exchange of one kind of 
property for another, as between a buyer and a seller, and which 
particularly defines the kind and quantity to be thus exchanged. 
A moral or civil equivalent does not regard kind or quantity, but 
secures the same ends and produces the same effects as the other 
moral or civil measure instead of which it is substituted. 

When we say Christ died to satisfy justice, we do not mean that 
he endured the identical penalty of the law that was due to sin- 
ners; nor that his sufferings were equal in degree to the pains 
and agonies that would have been endured by the world of man- 
kind if Christ had not died; nor that they were the same in kind 
that impenitent sinners endure. Remorse is one principle source 
of suffering of the lost. This implies consciousness of guilt. This 
Christ could not suffer, because he never sinned. We reject toto 
celo the commercial view of the atonement. 

Legal justice has two distinctive significations, which have been 
designated by the epithets retributive and administrative. By re- 
tributive justice is meant that attribute of God which inclines 
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him to punish an offender merely on account of the intrinsic de- 
merit and hatefulness of his offense ; and which animadverts upon 
the evil conduct of a moral agent considered as an individual, and 
not as a member of the great family of intelligent beings. This 
attribute secks to punish sin merely because it deserves punish- 
ment, and not because its punishment is necessary to secure the 
ends of government ; and, supposing sin to exist, it would have its 
object, even if there were only one accountable creature in the 
universe. The object of public or administrative justice is quite 
different. It inflicts punishment, not merely because it is deserved, 
but principally in order to prevent transgression, and to secure 
the general good, by securing the ends of wise and good govern- 
ment. In the moral government of God, one of the highest ob- 
jects of this kind of justice is to secure in the hearts of its subjects 
a cordial approbation of the principles according to which they 
are governed. This is indispensable to the very existence of 
moral government. 

Now, when we affirm that Christ mado satisfaction to divine 
justice, we do not mean to say he has made satisfaction to the 
retributive justice of God. For this requires the punishment of 
the offender, and of no one else. It accepts of. no substitute. 
And hence it is impossible to conceive that it can be satisfied 
except by the punishment of the offender himself. The object of 
this sort of justice, as before said, is personal guilt ; and hence, as 
our Savior did not become personally guilty, when he consented 
to die for us, so it is impossible tò conceive that he became liable 
to the infliction of the retributive justice of God. 

“Tho sinner is just as guilty after the atonement as he was 
before ; and he is just as obnoxious to the infliction of the retribu- 
tive justice of God. He may still be most justly punished ; for as 
the claims of retributive justice have not been satisfied, so they 
may be demanded of him without being a second time exacted. 
He really deserves the wrath of God on account of his sins, 
although administrative justice has been satisfied ; and, hence, 
when he complies with the terms of remission, all his sins are 
freely and graciously pardoned. No satisfaction is made to re- 
tributive justice. It is the administrative justice of God that has 
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been satisfied by the atonement. As this merely enforces the 
punishment of the sinner in order to secure the ends of good gov- 
ernment, it is capable of yielding and giving place to any expe- 
dient by which those ends may be sccured. In other words, it is 
capable of being satisfied by whatever method God may be 
pleased to adopt in order to secure the ends of good government, 
and to accomplish his own glorious designs, without the punish- 
ment of the sinner. All this has been most gloriously accom- 
plished by the death of Christ. God can now be just, and yet the 
justifier of him who is of the faith of Jesus. The grand obstacles 
which the administrative justice of God interposed to the forgive- 
ness of sin, having been taken out of the way and nailed to the 
cross, that unbounded mercy from which the provision of such a 
Savior proceeded can now flow down upon a “lost and ruined 
world in all the fullness and plenitude of its pardoning and sanc- 
tifying power.” 


XIII. 


Such was the mercy of God, that he could not leave his poor 
fallen creatures to endure the penalty of the law without giving 
them an opportunity of avoiding it under a probationary trial; 
and such, on the other hend, was his regard for the purity and 
happiness of the intelligent universe, that he could not permit his 
law to be-violated with impunity. If his administrative justice 
had not stood in the way, the offer of pardon to the sinner would 
have cost him merely a word. And hence the length, the breadth, 
and the depth of his love could not have been manifested. But 
he was the Ruler of the universe, and as such his law stood in the 
way. He owed it to himself not to permit this to be trampled 
under foot with impunity, nor its violation to be forgiven until he 
had provided some way to secure the high and holy ends for 
which it had been established. Hence, as it was not possible for 
God to deny himself, he sent forth his beloved Son, who had been 
the companion of his bosom and his blessedness from all eternity, 
to take upon himself the form of a servant, and by his teaching, 
and obedience, and sufferings, and death, to vindicate the majesty 
of the law, and to render it honorable in the sight of the universe. 
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And it is this wonderful union of the goodness and severity, of the 
mercy and the justice of God, which constitutes the grand moral 
tendency and glory of the cross. 

The course pursued by the king of the Locrians, in relation to 
the crime of his son, secured the ends of the law in a much 
greater degree than they could have been secured by a vigorous 
execution of its penalty upon the person of his son. It evinced a 
deep and settled abhorrence of the crime, and an inflexible determ- 
ination to punish it. It cut off all hope from his subjects that 
crime would be suffered to escape with impunity. And hence, 
after such a manifestation of his character as a king, he could 
permit lis son to enjoy the unspeakable blessings of sight, without 
holding out the least encouragement to the commission of crime. 

So, likewise, in relation to the sufferings of Christ. These 
were not, in strictness, the penalty of the law. This was eternal 
death ; whereas, the sufferings of Christ, inconceivably great as 
they were, were but temporal; and there can be no proportion 
between sufferings which know a period, and those which are 
without end. Hence, as we have before said, Christ did not 
satisfy the punitive justice of God. But his sacrifice answered all 
the purposes that could have been answered by the most rigorous 
execution of the law; and it answered them in an infinitely 
greater degree than if the human race had been suffercd to 
endure the penalty without remedy. 

Since God has given for us his beloved Son while we were yct 
enemies, we are most firmly persuaded that he will freely give us 
all things that can possibly conduce to our good. Surely, after 
such a display of his love, it were highly criminal in us to permit 
the least shadow of suspicion or distrust to intercept the sweet 
and cheering and purifying beams of his reconciling countenance. 
Whatever may be his severity against sin, and whatever terror it 
may strike into the countenance of evil-doers, we can most cor- 
dially acquiesce in its justness; for we most clearly perceive that 
the penalty of the law was not established to gratify any private 
appetite for revenge, but to uphold and secure the highest hap- 
piness of the moral universe.” The death of Christ, then, was a 
demonstration of the justice and goodness of God in the forgive- 
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ness of sin. To unite mercy and justice in forgiving the sinner 
was the supreme end in God’s sparing not his own Son. 


XIV. 


CHRIST DIED IN THE ROOM OR STEAD OF SINNERS. 


That the pardon of our sins and our entire salvation is ascribed 
to the death of Christ is an idea that strikes the mind of every 
attentive reader of the New Testament, as a fact which will not be 
questioned. Our salvation is especially and emphatically connect- 
ed with that wonderful event. “I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
“ He gave himself for us.” “He died the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” “ Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many.” “ While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
“In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of our sins.” “ We who were afar off are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ.” “Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood.” The Son of God came “ to give his life a ran- 
som for many.” “ Christ died for us.” “ Who his own self bear 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” “Much more being justified 
by his blood.” “ We were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ;” with innumerable other passages in which, with equal em- 
phasis, the salvation of man is connected with the death of Christ. 
Now what can be the meaning of these and such like passages, 
except that he died in our stead? That this is their meaning, we 
proceed now to prove. The Scriptures teach us that “ he died the 
just for the unjust.” He suffered for us. He died for all. He 
tasted death for every man. He died for the ungodly. He gave 
himself a ransom for all, and such like. 

The Greek prepositions translated for in the above passages, 
though they do not always, yet they do frequently, mean instead 
of. This can not be questioned. Take some examples. “It is 
expedient that one man should die (Auper) for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not.” Here plainly the meaning is that 
either Christ or the nation must perish ; and that by putting the 
former to death, he would die instead of the nation. In Rom. v., 
6-8, the sense in which Christ “died for us” is indisputably 
fixed by the context: “For scarcely for a righteous man will 
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one die, yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die; but God commendeth his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died (huper) for us.” In this sense 
is anti also used by the Seventy, 2 Sam. xviii., 33, where David says 
concerning Absalom : “ Would to God I had died for thee.” He 
could have meant nothing else but to wish he had died instead of 
Absalom. In the sense of “in the room or stead of,” anti is used 
also in the New Testament ; as, “ Archelaus did reign in Judea 
(anti) in the room of his father Herod.” “If his son ask a fish, 
will he (anti) for a fish (instead of a fish) give him a serpent ?” 
When, therefore, the same preposition is used in Mark x., 45, 
“ The Son of man came to give his life a ransom (anti) for many,” 
it certainly has the same meaning—in the room or stead of. 

Under the law, the blood of the slain. animal, which was its life, 
was substituted for the life of the offender. This was typical 
of the blood of Christ, which made atonement for sinners; 
“which was shed (pert) for many in order to the remission of 
sins.” 

While the blood or death of Christ was for us, in the sense of 
in our room or stead, when considered in respect to God, it was 
designed to expiate sin. 

To expiate means “to atone for, to make atonement for.” God 
said to Moses: “ You shall take no satisfaction for the life of a 
murderer, who is guilty of death; but he shall be surely put to 
death.” ‘The land can not be cleansed (expiated) of the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.” (Num. 
XXXV., 33.) “ When he (Christ) had expiated our sins,” or made 
expiation for them. (Macknight.) “Now once in the end of the 
ages has he appeared to expiate sin.” “ Who his own selfbear our 
sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Peter ii., 24), where the apostle 
evidently quotes from Isaiah liii. : “He shall bear their iniquities ;” 
“ He bore the sins of many.” The same expression is used by the 
apostle Paul (Heb. ix., 28): “So Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many.” Similar to this expression of bearing sins is 
the declaration of Isaiah in the same chapter : “He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ;” and then 
to show in what sense he was wounded and bruised for our trans- 
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gressions, he adds: “ The chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed.” “All we like sheep 
have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own way, and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all ; he was oppressed 
and he was afflicted.” In 2 Cor. v., 21, the apostle Paul uses almost 
the same language: “For he hath made him to be sin [a sin-of- 
fering] for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” Daniel says: “ Seventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people and upon the holy city to restrain the 
transgression, to make an end of sin-offerings—to make a propitia- 
tion or reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting 
righteousness.” “Sin-offerings are ended because reconciliation 
for iniquity is made, and a justification perfect and complete is 
brought in.” “ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” 
“He appeared once in the end of the typical ages to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.” 

The apostle teaches us in the most explicit manner, in his 
epistle to the Hebrews, that the sacrifices under the law were ex- 
piatory offerings for certain offenses against the commonwealth 
of Israel, and that they were also typical of the great expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ. “If the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes 
of the heifer, sprinkled upon those who were defiled, made expia- 
tion in respect to eternal purity ; how much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the 
living God.” 


XV. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST PROPITIATORY. 


The mercy-seat under the law was the golden lid or covering of 
the ark of the covenant, from which were wrought two golden 
cherubims, between and upon which the divine Majesty was said 
to dwell. The golden lid, called Ailasterion, concealed the two 
tables of the covenant or law spoken from Sinai. Upon and 
above it blood was sprinkled on the day of atonement. (Lev. xiv.) 
This lid or cover was the throne of grace to the Jews. God was 
addressed as sitting between the cherubim. On the day of atone- 
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ment the high-priest appeared there, and offered blood, which he 
sprinkled seven times before the mercy-seat. After which the 
Lord forgave and blessed the people. Now, as the blood of 
Aaron’s offering so affected the mercy-seat as to cause the blessing 
to flow to Israel after the flesh ; so the blood of Christ, carried by 
himself into the true holiest of all, the archetype of the old sanc- 
tuary, so affects the throne of God in the heavens as to cause the 
promised blessings of the new covenant to flow to Israel ac- 
cording to the spirit. But as Jesus is himself the altar, the victim, 
and the priest, he becomes the mercy-seat only “through faith in 
his blood.” God, says the apostle Paul, has exhibited him as a 
mercy-seat through faith in his blood—the solitary instance which 
the Bible affords of the phrase “faith in his blood.” This makes 
him a mercy-seat to us. Without faith he is no propitiatory to any 
one. Blood sprinkled upon the lid and before the lid, made that 
lid a mercy-seat ; and to no other worshiper was it a mercy-seat, 
but to him whose faith in the call, appointment, and acceptability 
of the Jewish high-priest and his service brought him to his 
knees.”—A. C. It is faith in Christ’s blood that makes him to any 
person a mercy-seat. 

To propitiate, says Webster, is “to conciliate; to appease one 
offended and render him favorable.” In the case before us, the per- 
son making the propitiation is Christ ; the propitiating offering or 
sacrifice is his blood. All this is expressed in most explicit 
terms in the following passages: “And he is the propitiation for 
our sins.” “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
Whom God hath set forth a propitiation in his blood.” 

There is a sense, then, in which God is propitiated, pacified, and 
even reconciled to us.—A. C. See a notable instance of this, Ezek. 
xvi., 63: \“ When I am pacified toward thee for all that thou 
hast done.” “Many a time turned he his anger away.” Hetlasmos, 
in the sense of propitiation, conciliation, occurs in the following 
passages in the Septuagint and in the Apocrypha: “He shall 
offer his sin-offering (hilasmon ), saith the Lord.” “ And the priest 
shall take of the blood of the sin-offering.” “The ram of the 
atonement.” “ Now as the high-priest was making an atonement.” 
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(Ezek. xliv., 27; xiv., 19; Num. v., 8; 2 Macca. iii., 38.) It is 
the blood to which is ascribed the power of propitiation. “We 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
“ Without shedding of blood is no remission.” 

To sum up the whole of this subject, we may say that the sacri- 
ficial blood is the atonement, or that which makes atonement. 
This is a grand cause from which proceed many effects, the prin- 
cipal of which are: “ Propitiation, as respects God; expiation, 
as respects sin; reconciliation, as respects the human heart ; just- 
ification, as respects guilt, or the consciousness of sin ; sanctifica- 
tion, as respects his pollution ; and redemption, as respects his act- 
ual personal deliverance from sin and all its consequences.” —A.C. 

The atonement of Jesus Christ did not excite in the bosom of 
the divine Father the feeling of benevolence and compassion to- 
ward the apostate human race, and thus incline him to the exercise 
of mercy. It propitiated God in no other sense than as it opened 
a just and honorable way for his grace to be exercised, or as it 
gave him a justifiable reason to be propitious. No intelligent 
Christian supposes that God was irreconcilable, cruel, full of ven- 
geance, and inimical to fallen man; and that his Son, our Lord, 
was more compassionate and more merciful, and died to placate 
his ire, and to quench the fire of his wrath in his own heart’s 
blood. God was as much disposed and inclined to grace and 
mercy without an atonement as with it, provided they could be 
expressed with honor to the government, and with safety to the 
public good. Grace and mercy are, as well as justice and truth, 
attributes essential to the nature and character of God. Hence 
the Scriptures represent the atonement as the means of expressing, 
not the cause of exciting, the exercise of any divine perfection. 
God gave hisSon to be an atonement because he loved the world ; 
and redemption is through the blood of his Son accordmg to the 
riches of his grace. The atonement is never represented in the 
Scriptures as changing or modifying the nature of any divine at- 
tribute. When a change is produced in the aspect of the divine 
administration, ¢.e., when God is said to be propitiated through 
the atonement, it is not meant that the atonement made him pro- 
pitious, or rendered him favorable and kind ; but that the atone- 
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ment was the ground on which he declared himself propitious, 
and the medium through which he expressed himself gracious. 
The actual change is in the state of the sinner. The atonement 
places him on a favorable ground where the divine administra- 
tions may have a favorable aspect on him. And be it observed, 
that until the sinner personally avails himself of the provisions of 
the atonement, and in his own behalf, God will not express him- 
self propitiated toward him. God was, indeed, reconcilable and 
propitious to the three friends of Job, yet he would not express 
himself propitious, and declare himself reconciled, until they had 
offered their sacrifices. Then, after a change in them, there was 
a change in the aspect of the divine dispensations toward them. 
Their sacrifices produced no change in God, but they are expres- 
sive of a change in their moral relations toward him. Just so is 
the act of the sinner in submitting to the words of the gospel, he 
thus pleads the atonement of Christ in his personal behalf; his 
act of faith is expressive of a change in his moral relations toward 
God. | 

Thus far we have treated of the effects of the atonement God- 
ward, i.e, we have shown the influences of the death of Christ 
as an expedient introduced into the divine moral government 
as it relates to God and his law; and we have secn that the 
death of Jesus the Christ expiated sin, propitiated the divine 
Father, and satisfied law and justice in a sense that God can now 
be just in justifying him who is of the faith of Jesus Christ. 


XVI. 
THE INFLUENCES OF THE ATONEMENT ON MAN. 


We come now to consider the atonement manward, t. e., to con- 
template the effects it is adapted to produce upon the sinner, and 
the effects it must produce upon him, in order that he may be ben- 
efited by the provisions made for him in the atonement. 

The first effect of the atonement of Christ upon man of which 
we shall speak is reconciliation—our reconciliation to God. 
“ For it pleased the Father that in him all fullness should dwell ; 
and having made peace through tho blood of the cross, by him to 
reconcile all things to himself; by him, I say, whether they be 
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things on earth or things in heaven ; and you that were sometime 
alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now 
hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death.” (Col. 
i., 19-22.) “For when we were sinners we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son; much more being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life. And not only so, but we also joy in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived the reconciliation.” (Rom. v., 10, 11.) “ All things are of 
God who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” (2 Cor. v., 18, 19.) 
The verb katallassp, translated to reconcile, signifies to change a 
person toward another from enmity to friendship ; to reconcile to 
any one, and thus differs from diallasso, which implies mutual 
change. Robinson, apokatallasso, to reconcile fully. 

The expressions “ reconciliation,” and “ making peace,” neces- 
sarily suppose a previous state of enmity ; and this the apostle as- 
serts: “ And you were enemies in your mind by wicked works.” 
“ When we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son.” “And that he might reconcile both Jews and Gen- 
tiles unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby.” (Eph. ii., 16.) 

From the above passages we learn that we were enemies to 
God, being alienated in our mind. This makes our reconciliation 
necessary, in order to peace with God. We had gone away from 
God and had become his enemies without cause. The breach was 
made by us; we had done the wrong. Yet God has provided 
the means of our reconciliation to him. The means of this recon- 
ciliation is the death of Christ. “ Wo are reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son.” It is this which destroys the enmity of the 
human heart. This is God’s means of reconciling the world to 
himself. Hence the ministry or word of reconciliation which God 
committed to the apostles is, that “ God is in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.” The recorded fact that Jesus died for us is 
“ the word of reconciliation.” 


JUSTIFICATION. 
Another benefit accruing to man through the atonement of Christ 
is Justification, or remission of sins. The Scriptures uniformly 
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ascribe remission of sins, or justification, to the death or blood of 
Christ, as the procuring cause. “Being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” (Rom. 
iii., 24.) “This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.” (Matt. xxvi., 23.) “ Much 
more then, being justified by his blood.” (Rom. v., 9.) “In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
(Eph. i., 7.) 

Whatever may be the relation of other things—as the love and 
grace of God, baptism, etc., to the actual remission of sins, the 
blood of Christ is confessedly the only procuring cause of remis- 
sion. To the blood or death of Christ the Scriptures uniformly 
ascribe justification as the cause by which it is procured. “ With- 
out shedding of blood is no remission.” It is God that justifies 
the sinner; but he justifies him because Christ dicd. The death 
of Christ justifies God in justifying the sinner who is of the faith 
of Jesus. It is the blood of Christ that gives efficacy to any and 
every thing else as means of justification. Is an active faith a 
means of justification? It is such only because Christ died, and 
because it is faith in his blood. But that Christ died, faith would 
not have been accepted of the sinner instead of that perfect and 
perpetual obedience which he had failed to render to the good, 
holy, and just law of God. In other words, but for the death of 
Christ, faith would not, could not, be imputed to the sinner for 
righteousness. The faith that leads to justification is faith in the 
blood of Christ. Is repentance a means of justification or remis- 
sion? It is so because Christ died that a dispensation of repent- 
ance might be granted to sinners. “Thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer and to rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” (Luke xxiv., 46, 47.) Repent- 
ance toward God is preached in connection with faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, i. e., in connection with faith in the blood of Christ. 
Ts faith, as put forth toward Christ in the overt act of baptism, 
preached for remission of sins? It is because this faith terminates 
upon the blood of Christ, and because this faith expects to reach 
the efficacy of this blood through this heaven-appointed channel. 
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It is only because baptism is the overt act of faith that it is for 
remission of sins. Baptism is not for remission in the same sense 
that the blood of Christ is for remission. The latter is the pro- 
curing cause, and the latter is the medium through which faith 
reaches the efficacy of the blood of atonement. In no other sense 
than as the overt act of faith is baptism in order to remission of 
sins. 
PURIFICATION 

is another benefit brought to sinners by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Sin not only incurs guilt ; it also produces pollution, or 
defilement. “To them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure ; but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” (Titus i., 15.) 
The blood of Christ cleanses, purifies, washes, the soul from all the 
polluting and defiling influences of sin. “The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” (L John i., 7.) “How 
much more shall the blood of Jesus Christ purge your conscience 
from dead works.” (Heb. ix., 14.) “Wherefore Jesus also, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without 
the gate.” (Heb. xiii., 12.) “Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood.” It is “the blood of the cove- 
nant by which we are sanctified.” (Heb. x., 29.) 


REDEMPTION. 


Another effect of the blood of Christ is to redeem man from sin 
and all its consequences. The terns redeemed, bought, pur- 
chased, ransomed, and others of the same class, are employed in 
the Scriptures to express the work of Christ in achieving our sal- 
vation. “Having justified us freely by his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” “Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law.” “In whom we have redeniption through 
his blood.” ‘ You were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain behavior or course of life.” “You 
are not your own, for you are bought with a price.” (Rom. iii., 24 ; 
Gal. iii.,13; Eph. i., 7; 1 Peteri., 18,19; 1 Cor. vi., 19, 20.) 
“The Son of man came to give his life a ransom for many.” 
“ Who gave himself a ransom for us.” “ Who gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity.” “Thou hast redeemed 
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us to God by thy blood.” (Matt. xx., 28; 1 Tim. ii., 6; Rev. v., 
9.) “Feed the church of the Lord, which he has purchased 
with his own blood.” (Acts xx., 28.) 

Redemption signifies not merely the liberation of captives, but 
deliverance from exile, death, and every other evil from which we 
may be freed ; and lutron signifies everything which satisfies an- 
other, so as to effect this deliverance. The nature of this redemp- 
tion is to be ascertained by the circumstances of those who are the 
subjects of the purchase. The subjects in the case before us are 
sinful men. They are under guilt, the servants of sin, under sen- 
tence of death, and liable to eternal punishment. To the whole of 
this case, the redemption, the purchased deliverance of man as pro- 
claimed in the gospel, applies itself. - Hence, in the above cited 
passages, it is said, “ we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins,” in opposition to guilt ; deliverance from death 
by the resurrection ; and from the wrath to come, by “ the gift of 
eternal life.” Throughout the whole of this glorious scheme of 
our redemption from these tremendous evils, there is in the New 
Testament a constant reference to the luéron, the redemption price, 
which is declared to be the death of Christ. The deliverance of 
man from sin and misery, and other evils consequent upon our 
transgressions, was effected by the ransom price, the precious 
blood of Christ. 

Christ, by his death, has redeemed us to God. The atonement 
is the essential cause of our redemption and deliverance from sin. 
The apostle Paul says that Christ by his own blood has “ obtained 
eternal redemption.” 

Of what transcendent worth is the atonement—the death—the 
blood of Christ! and what stupendous consequences hang upon 
that single event! 


XVII. 
THE “fFICACY OF THE ATONEMENT RETROSPECTIVE. 


“ For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and of the ashes of a heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; 
how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge vour conscience 
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from dead works to serve the living God? And for this cause he 
is the mediator of the new testament, that by reason of death, for 
the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first test- 
ament, they which are called might receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance.” (Heb. ix., 18-15.) “ For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and goats should take away sins.” (Heb. x., 11.) 

Taking the above statements of the apostle as our basis, we lay 
down the following propositions : 

q4. “The life and death, the blessings and the curse of the law 
of Moses, were merely fleshly and temporal, and therefore the effi- 
cacy of its sacrifices could extend no further than to temporal life 
and temporal blessings. When, therefore, a Jew had forfeited 
these, the sacrificial law had no blessings in store for him. (Deut. 
xxviii., 1-68.) 

2. “ But until a man had forfeited these, the legal sacrifices ac- 
companied with repentance, and the previous qualifications had effi- 
cacy to secure remission of all the penalties of that institution. 
(Lev. vi., 1-7; xv., 31 ; Num. xix., 13.) 

3. “Salvation under the law, spiritual and eternal, was through 
faith, repentance, and sacrifice, as it was from Adam to Moses. 

4. “No transgression or sin, even that of ignorance, or of mere 
ceremonial defilement, however trifling, could without sacrifice be 
forgiven. No repentance or amendment of life, without shedding 
of blood, could obtain remission.”—A. C. 

5. Remission of sins under the law, by means of the blood of 
animal sacrifices, was remission of sins as committed against the 
commonwealth of Israel; but as sins against God, they were only 
passed by through the forbearance of God, not remitted ; and no 
sin against God ever was or can be remitted save through the 
blood of Christ. 

6. All sacrifices, whether before or under the law, were typical 
of the great sacrifice of Jesus, the Messiah. 

The sins expiated or atoned for by the blood of bulls and goats, 
and the ashes of the heifer, were political sins, 2. e., transgressions 
against the law as a political institution—sins against the com- 
monwealth of Israel; but as sins against God, they were atoned 
for by the blood of Christ. Paul tells us that Christ’s death 
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atoned for “two chapters of sins’—those “passed by” before 
Christ died—during the forbearance of God ; and sins committed 
since his death. The “called” under the former dispensation,— 
those who under law obeyed God—were pardoned during the 
forbearance of God, while as yet there was no “redemption,” no 
true and full deliverance from the guilt of sin; and those who are 
now “the called,” who obey the gospel, are pardoned through the 
same redemption. The atonement of Christ is equally efficacious 
prospectively and retrospectively. And if there is efficacy in the 
blood of atonement to cleanse the heart and purify the conscience 
of those now living, itis equally efficacious for the redemption of 
the transgressions that under the first covenant were “passed by 
during the forbearance of God.” The word translated “ passed,” 
in Rom. iii., 25 (sins that are passed through the forbearance of 
God,) Robinson says, means pre-termitted, remitted in the sense 
of being overlooked, not punished ; and differs from aphests, which 
implies pardon, forgiveness. A similar expression is found in 
Micah vii., 18: “Who is a God like to thee, who pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of thine 
heritage?” To pass by iniquity is not to punish it. Thus the sins 
of the ancient saints, from Abel to the death of Messiah, were 
passed by till expiated by the redemption that was in the blood of 
Christ. Hence the atonement of Christ is represented as buying 
off the punishment due for the sins committed under the former 
dispensations, and as vindicating the justice of God in forgiving 
them. The death of Christ was for the redemption of the trans- 
-gressions that were under the first covenant. He was the “Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” in the sacrifices that were 
typical of him. (Rev. xiii., 8.) And the apostle Peter says men 
“are redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, who verily was 
foreordained before the foundation of the world, but was manifest- 
ed in these last tines for you.” (1 Pet. i., 20.) All, from Adam to 
the last sinner that shall be reclaimed, will be redeemed by the 
blood of Christ. Hence the unity of the song in heaven. All will 
sing: “To Him that loved us and washed us from our sins iu his 
own blood, to him be glory and dominion foreyer and ever. 


Amen.” CLEMENT. 
13 
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REVIEW OF “W.” ON MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


THE article on Missionary Societies, in the last number of the 
Quarterly, over the signature of “ W.” is justly commended by 
the editor as one of the best, if not the very best, which has 
appeared on this subject. Its superior excellence consists not 
merely in the dignified tone and extreme thoughtfulness which 
pervade it, but still more in the clearness with which it develops 
certain points in the controversy hitherto overlooked. We pro- 
pose to notice some of these, and, at the same time, point out what 
wo consider some defects in the argument. 

For the first time in the history of this controversy, so far as 
my memory serves, we find in “ W.’s” article a formal attempt to 
define the rule by which we may always distinguish between things 
lawful and things unlawful. Such a rule is absolutely necessary 
to intelligent procedure in any department of religious activity, 
and especially so in the labyrinth of things which lie along the 
borders of expediency. There is nothing of more importance, in 
the present crisis of our religious history, than the clear elimina- 
tion of this rule. It is important not merely for the settlement of 
the controversy on Missionary Societies, but for the determina- 
tion of many other questions which have arisen and which may 
arise among us. 

In pursuit of this inquiry, “ W.” proceeds first to examine two 
rules which have been virtually adopted, one by the opponents 
and the other by the friends of Missionary Societies, and very 
justly condemns both. He then attempts to elicit the truth by 
submitting and discussing the following propositions: “1. When 
any duty is devolved upon us in the Biblo, and the mode of dis- 
charging it is prescribed therein, then the following of the given 
prescription is the only way to discharge the obligation. 2. When 
any duty is prescribed in the Bible, and the manner or plan of 
performing it is not given, then whatever means we may think 
will best accomplish the object, though human expedients, may be, 
nay, must be adopted.” These two propositions are intended asa 
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statement of the rule for which we are searching, and then, in 
order to test by this rule the claims of Missionary Societies, two 
other propositions are added: “3. The daty, which rests some- 
where, is the preaching of the gospel. 4. The duty of preaching 
the gospel, and therefore of converting sinners, is, by the appoint- 
ment of God, laid on the church.” 

In considering the merits of these propositions, we will take up 
the last first. Is it true that “the duty of preaching the gospel is, 
by the appointment of God, laid on the church?’ The writer 
attempts to prove it by sundry quotations from the prophets and 
the apostles, but his proof comes short of the proposition. In the 
nature of the case it is impossible for a church to preach the gos- 
pel. In the secondary sense, of illustrating the gospel by example, 
it certainly can; but in the primary sense of the term preach, it 
can not. The church may cause the gospel to be preached ; it 
may furnish food and raiment for the preacher, but it can not 
preach. It is not true, then, that the duty of preaching the gospel 
has been laid on the church ; it is not so stated in the passages 
quoted, nor is it consistent with the nature of the case. 

The truth is, that the duty of preaching the gospel is laid, not 
on the church, but on certain members of the church. In one 
way of preaching, it is the duty of every member to preach. This 
“ W.” very earnestly and correctly insists upon. But the preach. 
ing which is done by example, by private admonition and exhort- 
ation, and in all the private ways in which an earnest disciple is 
always making known the truth, is not the preaching about which 
we speak when we discuss the question of. Missionary Societies. 
It is the public and formal proclamation of the word of God ; and 
to this the term is appropriated in the Scriptures. Now, it is 
clear to a Bible reader that this is enjoined not on the church, 
nor on every member of the church. Women are forbidden to 
take part in it, and only those are called to do it to whom God 
has given the natural and acquired ability. In the first instance, 
Jesus commanded, not his distiples as a body, nor all the individ- 
uals who were his disciples, but twelve men, specially chosen and 
qualified for the work, to go and preach. He afterward sent 
seventy others, in couples, to traverse a certain field and preach 
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the coming kingdom. When, at a later period still, the twelve 
were regulating the work of the disciples, they did not require all 
the members to preach, but a class of persons called preachers 
was perpetuated in the church, and tle ordinance established that 
“they who preach the gospel shall live by the gospel,” i. e., they 
who preach shall be supported by those who do not preach. 

We will not pause here to discuss the question how men passed 
into this class, save to remark that some were called to preach by 
the church, some by other preachers, and some were moved to it 
by their own sense of duty. In other words, every man was 
taught to exercise whatever gift God had bestowed on him. He 
who had the ability to preach must preach, and by preaching he 
became a preacher. | 

So far as the article we are reviewing contains an argument 
against Missionary Societies, it is based upon the proposition just 
disposed of. By means of it “ W.” argues, with great plausibility, 
that the friend of societies must prove either, “ first, that the so- 
cieties are the church; or, second, that God has commissioned 
them as his agents, distinct from the church, to have the gospel 
preached ; or, third, that-the church has authority from God for 
transferring the responsibility, in whole or in part, to these socie- 
ties, and that it has done it.” I think it can be clearly shown 
that the friend of the societies is not limited to these three altern- 
atives; for it might be that the churches are authorized to em- 
ploy the societies as their own agents, through whom they per- 
form the work assigned them. This would not make the societies 
the church, nor a divinely commissioned body distinct from the 
church, nor a body to whom the church’s work is transferred ; but 
simply a medium through which the church performs her own 
work. But it is unnecessary to argue this, secing that the duty of 
preaching is assigned not to the church, but only to such members 
of the church as are by nature and grace and opportunity qua'ified 
to preach. 

The error which we have now pointed out in “ W.’s” fourth 
proposition is the natural result of that which characterizes his 
third proposition. He was preparing the way for the fourth, 
when he stated as the third: “The duty, which rests somewhere, 
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is the preaching of the gospel.” I submit that, as a statement of 
the duty involved in this discussion, this proposition misses the 
mark entirely. The work attempted through Missionary Socie- 
ties, and the work referred to when we ask whether Missionary 
Societies should be employed, isnot the work of preaching. This 
is done by preachers, and not by societics or by churches. The 
work under discussion is that of sustaining preachers in certain 
places, so that in those places they may preach. Missionary So- 
cieties are organized for the purpose of collecting and disbursing 
money to sustain preachers who agree to labor in destitute places. 
This. is the work which they have chiefly attempted, and the oaly 
work which it is claimed that they have a right to perform. 
This, too, is the work which is assigned by God to the churches. 
It is the duty of churches, in their corporate capacity, as appears 
from many passages in Acts and the epistles, to perform this 
work; and yet the members, in their individual capacity, may 
take part init. (See Acts xv.,3; 1 Cor. xi., 8,9; Rom. xvi., 2; 
3 John 6, etc.) 

One grand mistake of “ W.,” then, and the chief mistake of his 
article, consists in the failure to distribute the work in question. 
Instead of only one, we have two great duties involved ; the duty 
of preaching the gospel, which devolves on those who can preach ; 
and the duty of sustaining the preachers, which devolves on the 
churches. With this distribution of the subject, it is easy to see 
the position and work of Missionary Societies. The churches, or 
such individual members of the churches as see fit to do so, deliver 
money to tho officers of these societies, authorizing them to expend 
it in supporting preachers who labor in certain fields. This is the 
true theory of a Missionary Society. It is the theory, more or 
less clearly understood, which the advocates of the societies 
among us have approved, and which they have more or less 
efficiently reduced to practice. Effectively reduced to practice, it 
must satisfy them all. The machinery necessary to this is all they 
can ask; and if they have devised too much, they must be ready 
to lop off every superfluous part. 

But how shall we know that these things are right? How 
shall we know, in the first place, whether the churches have a 
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right to throw together their contributions for the support of 
preachers, into the hands of any common agency? And how 
shall we know, in the second place, what agencies to employ 
for this purpose? We can not settle these questions without 
some fixed rule, such as “ W.” seeks to climinate. What shall 
that rule be? We can not move onc step without it, unless we 
move in the dark. 

The first two propositions of “ W.” constitute a very cred- 
itable attempt at establishing this rule; but I have two ob- 
jections to them. First, as a rule, they are too complicated. 
A rule, to be a good one, must be as simple as possible, 
and as brief as possible. Second, the latter of the two propo- 
sitions allows too much liberty. ‘“ When any duty is pre- 
scribed in the Bible, and the manner or plan of performing is not 
given,” it is rather too free to say, “ whatever means we may 
think will best accomplish the object must be adopted.” The 
command to do a certain act authorizes nothing more than is 
necessary to the doing. If anything not necessary be done, it 
would be vain to plead the command as authority. I would 
amend the proposition, then, by saying, “ whatever means are 
found necessary to accomplish the object must be adopted.” 
This, I presume, is about what “ W.” intended. Supposing now, 
that this is admitted, I find my mind at once reverting to an old 
rule, long since adopted by our fathers, and for many years very 
sacred among us, though of late it has become almost obsolete 
in some quarters. Let no man shrug his shoulders, and put on 
contemptuous looks, when I say that this old rule is that senten- 
tious watchword of the fathers: “ A ‘Thus saith the Lord’ for 
every item of faith and practice.” As a friend of Missionary 
Societies, and as a friend or foe, as the case may be, of every- 
thing, I am willing to be tied down to this rule. I feel abso- 
lutely safe under it, and I am afraid to trust myself to any other. 
Is not God our lawgiver? Has he not given us a perfect law ? 
Then who dare say there is any duty which he has omitted to 
enjoin, or any sin which he has not forbidden? The man who 
has full faith in the sufficiency of God’s word can never be 
afraid of this rule. 
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But what is this rule, and how does it enable us to distinguish 
what we may do, from what we may not do? Itis not that we must 
have every duty separately named in some command, and every 
possible sin individually named in some prohibition. It does 
not even confine us to precepts of the Scriptures, It is this: 
Everything we may do is to be found, either expressed or im- 
plied, in some precept or approved precedent. The record of 
approved precedents is as much the word of God as the record 
of precepts. On the other hand, everything we may not do is to 
be found included in some prohibition, or in some disapproved 
example. I think, from the tone of “ W.’s” article, that he would 
not object to being closely bound by this rule. 

We now inquire how this rule applies to the case in hand. 
First, it binds preachers to preach the gospel wherever God, in 
his providence, opens to them tlie ripest harvest. Included in 
this is everything necessary to the performance of the work ; 
not everything pleasant or convenient, but everything necessary. 
It may, at times, prove very inconvenient and unpleasant to per- 
form the work, as Paul often found it; so that things convenient 
and comfortable are not included in the command, while things 
necessary certainly are. One of these necessary things is bread. 
The preacher must have bread while he preaches. If there were 
no separate precept, then, for supplying bread, still I would have 
a “Thus saith the Lord” for it, in the very command to go and 
preach. But we have a separate “Thus saith the Lord” that 
preachers shall be supported, and that, too, by the churches. This 
brings us to the question, How shall the churches furnish this 
support? “ W.” has answered, and his answer isa good one : 
“The work is commanded ; and surely, if the way is not marked 
out, it is our duty to make a way.” That is well said. This 
is our rule. The command to do a thing includes everything 
necessary 'to the doing. Sometimes one way may be necessary, 
sometimes another ; but always the way that is necessary to the 
doing, and to doing the very best that can be done, is enjoined, 
and a “ Thus saith the Lord” enjoins it. If, then, a Missionary 
Society is necessary to the most effective support of preachers 
in destitute places, it is commanded in the command to support 
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such preachers. This“ W.” virtually concedes when he reaches 
his final conclusion ; for he concludes that “ messengers sent by 
half a dozen, or half a dozen thousand churches to Cincinnati,” 
may appoint a chairman, secretary, treasurer, etc., for themselves, 
unite the sums of money which they have brought together, for 
the support of preachers, and appoint another day to meet again 
for the same purpose. Our rule requires all this, if it be found 
necessary, or even more than this; but still, only what is neces- 
sary to the proposed work. I suppose, too, that if“ W.” should 
find, when his messengers were assembled, some disciples present 
who were not messengers, he would not. refuse them also the 
privilege of contributing to the common fund. Whether he 
would or not, our rule would require them to offer their con- 
tributions ; for we have a “ Thus saith the Lord,” that “ To him 
who knows to do good, and does it not, to him it is sin.” 

All the machinery, then, that shall be found necessary in 
order that churches may work together in sending the gospel 
through the whole world, is authorized by that simple rule which 
was the boast and the strength of the Reformation in its early 
days. But not one single device, or law, or office, which effective 
work does not require, will it allow us to employ. The work 
before us, therefore, is to simplify, and readjust our machinery, 
till not one superfluous or unnecessary part shall remain, and 
until even the name by which we call it shall be the simplest 
and most exact which the nature of the case will admit. This 
will satisfy every right-thinking man, and will give strength 
irresistible to the plea for co-operative effort. M. 


Ir should cheer the steps of a servant of Jesus Christ, as he 
journeys, to know that, even in darkness, his guide is with him, 
and that that guide is the King of the country through which he 
is traveling. 


NEVER give up, though you have tried many times to do good, 
and failed by the influence of your enemies. Keep persevering, 
and trustin God. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE WATER, THE BLOOD, AND 
THE SPIRIT. 


I. 


“ There are three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; 
and these three agree in one.’’—1 Jon v., 8. 

In that part of the word of God with which the above passage 
stands immediately connected, we have what may be termed a 
beautiful climax of thought. Beginning with the ground idea in 
the mind of the sacred penman, we have the statement, that “ he 
who belicves that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” Such 
a person, exercising such a faith, has become the subject of a great 
spiritual change, which, consisting in a new state, new relations 
and enjoyments, is appropriately termed a birth. To this person, 
begotten of God and born again, a divine impulse is said to be im- 
parted, by which it is affirmed that he obtains the victory over 
the world. Again: by a metonymy of the cause for the effect, 
faith is called this victory ; from which we learn that faith, from 
the Bible stand-point, is a living energy in the soul, which to 
the child of God becomes the pledge of conquest over evil prin- 
ciples within, and the shield against the assaults of the world 
without. But as the value and power of faith are derived, not 
from any peculiar manner of believing, but from the truth be- 
lieved, the writer is next led to state the great fundamental truth 
which gives to faith all its efficacy and vitality. This faith is not 
belief in gencral or in the abstract, but in the particular and 
supernatural proposition that Jesus is the Son of God. But a 
proposition, if not axiomatic, in order to the assent of the mind 
and the cordial embrace of the heart, must be sustained by proof, 
not only homogencous, but also sufficient in quantity. Hence, as 
the last step in this regular sequence of thought, we have in the 
quotation heading this essay three most reliable and trustworthy 
witnesses,—“ the water, the blood, and the Spirit ”—which are 
said to agree in one; that is, the witnesses do not contradict each 
other, but unite in bearing testimony to the truth of one and the 
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same proposition. The focal point to which the testimony of the 
three witnesses is directed, is the proposition that Jesus is the Son 
of God. The single object of this essay shall be to ascertain how 
these three witnesses bear their united testimony to the divine son- 
ship of Jesus. In this investigation we shall make no reference 
to the three witnesses which are said to bear record in heaven, 
because it has been decided by the highest authorities in biblical 
criticism that there is here an interpolation. 

We would state, as preliminary to the investigation before 
us, that the proof must be homogeneous with the proposition to 
be proved. Mathematical, moral, and supernatural propositions 
demand respectively mathematical, moral, and supernatural 
proof. Hence, since the proposition that Jesus is the Son of 
God belongs to the regions of the supernatural, lying as high as 
the heavens above the discoveries of flesh and blood, it follows 
that the proof in its support must also, in some way, be supernatu- 
ral in its character. This principle must be the clue to guide us 
to the truth in this investigation. We must remember that it is 
only by being associated with the miraculous element that water, 
blood, and Spirit cap be exalted into witnesses to prove the 
divinity of Christ. This being truc, it follows that the truth of 
Christ’s divine sonship, and the proof sustaining it, have both 
come from the same source. Grd has both revealed this truth 
and alse furnished the witnesses to prove it. Hence we are told 
that the united testimony of the three witnesses is “ the witness 
of God, which he has testified concerning his Son.” That the tes- 
timony of those witnesses may have a cumulative force in the 
mind of the reader, we will hear them separately. 


IT. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE WATER. 


1. We would, then, ask how does water bear witness to tho 
truth that Jesus is the Son of God? It has been supposed that 
allusion is made to the water which issued from the wounded side 
of Christ when pierced by the spear of the Roman soldier. But 
remembering our guiding principle, we would ask, how could the 
ordinary event of the issuing of water from the pierced side of 
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Christ prove the extraordinary and supernatural truth of his 
divinity? There would be in this case no homogeneousness be- 
tween the proposition and the proof. It is clear that the simple 
element of water in itself considered, has no voice to testify for 
Jesus. “The cataracts blow their silver trumpets from the steep,” 
but they tell us naught of Jesus; “ Niagara, clad in liquid robes 
of terror and beauty,” proclaims with its voice of many waters 
the power and glory of the Creator, but it whispers not the name 
of a Redeemer. The waters of the globe, as they fall from the 
clouds and flow in the rivers and ebb in the ocean, proclaim in 
reason’s ear the wisdom and the goodness of God who has spread 
out his firmament in the heavens and divided the waters from the 
waters, but they have no language nor speech to tell us aught of 
the Son of God. The water which speaks for Jesus belongs to a 
higher sphere than that which falls from the clouds of heaven. It 
is evident that it is only by divine appointment that water can 
become witness for Jesus. But the only divine appointment made 
of water in Christianity, and where alone it is associated with 
miracle, is baptism. We are, therefore, directed at once, to this 
divine ordinance, and ask, how does baptism bear witness to the 
proposition that Jesus is the Son of God? This question directs 
us to the baptism of John. What the morning star is to the 
rising sun, was John the Baptist to Christ. He came as “a burn- 
ing and shining light” in “the spirit and power of Elias,” with 
the special work before him of preparing the way for the inaugu- 
ration of Christ and his entrance into public life, by gathering 
together the Jewish people and baptizing them upon confession of 
sin, in order to their reformation of life. Accordingly, John 
makes his appearance as “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ;” the law and the prophets cease to divine; and the people, 
aroused and attracted by the voice of the living preacher, assem- 
ble on the banks of the Jordan and receive water baptism at his 
hands. This was the fullness of time whose convulsive throes 
were destined to shake to pieces the effete system of Judaism, and 
to give birth to a new order of things. John’s baptism was not 
only designed to put men into a right relation to the past, but also 


to point them to the future, —to “ Him who should come after him.” 
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“And I knew him not; but that he should be made manifest 
to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water.” After the 
people had been assembled together by the preaching of John, 
Jesus also presented himself, and demanded baptism, saying: 
“Thus it becomes us to fulfill all righteousness.” By this 
baptism, associated with its attending miraculous phenomena, 
Jesus was clearly and certainly made known to John and the 
surrounding multitude as the Son of God. The heavens were 
opened, the divine Spirit descended in visible form, and abode 
upon him, and the voice of God which spake to Moses from out 
“the blackness and darkness ” of Sinai, now speaks from out “ the 
excellent glory,” saying: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” It is said Christ came by water. Baptism was 
the divinely appointed gate, over-arched by the opening heavens, 
and illuminated, with celestial light, through which the Son of 
Mary passed when he left his humble home in Galilee and entered 
upon public life as the Prophet, Priest, and King of the Jewish 
people. 

We should not omit to also associate with the baptism of Christ 
the miraculous element furnished in the testimony of John: “The 
same came for a witness, to bear witness of the light, that all men 
through him might believe.” Since John was a prophet sent of 
God, his testimony blends itself with the miraculous phenomena 
connected with the baptism of Christ, and thereby greatly aug- 
ments the proof in support of his divine sonship. Previous to his 
baptism, Jesus was known to John as a sinless and supernatural 
personage who needed not the baptism of repentance ; but when 
honored by the miraculous attestations attending him on the 
banks of the Jordan, his high and peculiar relation to the Father 
was then clearly made known to John: “And I saw and bear 
record that this is the Son of God.” 


HI. 


2. We come now to notice the relation sustained to the divine 
sonship of Christ by his baptism when viewed from another stand- 
point. He was to be a model for the imitation of his people. On 
the divine side of his nature he was the image of the invisible 
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. God, and higher than the heavens; on the human side he comes 
into loving sympathy with the fallen race of Adam, taking upon 
himself its low estate, touching humanity at every point, and in 
turn tempted at every point, yet without sin. Having sounded 
all the depths of humanity, knowing it experimentally in all its 
sufferings and griefs, Christ becomes to his people, in all respects, 
a perfect model which they are to follow and imitate. This holy 
alliance formed by the Son of God with humanity, this complete 
onencss between him and his people, is the thought.in the mind of 
Paul in Hebrews, when he says : “ Both he that sanctifies and they 
who are sanctified are all of one;” and again: “ In all things it 
behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be 
a merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God.” 
God has made Christ one with his people in nature, one with 
them in obedience, relationship, temptation, and suffering, and one 
with them in final glory and exaltation. But it had been de- 
termined in the counsels of divine wisdom that all the children of 
God in the kingdom of heaven, now about to be established on 
earth, were to be born of water and the Spirit. This being a 
fixed and unchangeable principle in the heavenly kingdom, it fol- 
lows that no one can now justly wear the high and distinguished 
title of son of God without passing through this birth of water 
and the Spirit. Hence it was especially necessary that Jesus, 
who, by way of pre-eminence, is the Son of God, and the elder 
brother of the spiritual family of God on earth, should be born of 
water and the Spirit. But what is it to be thus born? Whena 
man has become a penitent believer from a change of heart 
wrought by the Holy Spirit through the instrumentality of the 
word, and is baptized, he is then barn of water and the Spirit. In 
the case of the fallen sons of Adam this divine life is a regenera- 
tion ; in the case of Jesus it was a generation derived immediately 
from the fountain of all being, produced by the miraculous power 
of the Spirit. The angel, announcing to Mary the miraculous 
conception of our high-born kinsman, said: “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee; therefore also the holy progeny born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Hence, before Christ was baptized 
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he had been begotten by the Spirit in the womb of the virgin, but 
not yet born of water. He was, therefore, in the same position as 
an unbaptized believer who has been begotten by the Spirit, or 
regenerated, but who has not yet come to his time of birth out of 
water. We have now arrived at a point of view from which we 
can see the divine philosophy of Christ’s submitting to baptism. 
He had been begotten by the Spirit, but born of a woman, so that 
his birth was partly spiritual and partly fleshly. During his 
minority he remained subject to an earthly parentage, being 
known as the son of Joseph and Mary. But all the sons of God, 
in the new order of things now about to be established, were not 
only to be begotten by the Spirit, but also to be born of water, so 
that in the case of Christ the conditions of divine sonship had, 
previous to his baptism, only been partially complied with. Ir 
order, therefore, that Jesus might present to his people a perfect 
model for their obedience, and be one with them in relationship, 
it was necessary that he should be born of water, or baptized, as 
well as begotten by the Spirit. At his baptism, the earthly and 
the fleshly in the history of Christ was merged and lost from view 
in the birth of water, while the supernatural, the heavenly, and 
the divine in his nature emerged therefrom, and stood forth in 
bold relief. Previous to his baptism we contemplate Jesus as the 
son of Joseph, the carpenter ; but when he emerges from the bap- 
tismal waters, the radiance and glory of signs and miracles gather 
around him, and we then behold him as the Son of God, and the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world. 

The baptism which Christ received at the hands of John contà 
not be for the remission of sins, as in the case of all others who 
received it, for he had no sins to be forgiven. The one grand 
feature which Christ’s baptism possesses in common with that of all 
his peopie, so far as its nature and design are concerned, consists 
in its being a birth. Baptism, being a birth both to Christ and to 
his people, bears witness both to his and to their divine sonship, 
it being to them a pledge and proof of their adoption into the 
family of God. Again: the baptism administered by John to 
Christ could not be the baptism of repentance, as it was when 
administered to all others, but it was the baptism of righteous- 
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ness; in other words, the baptism by which his righteousness, in 
claiming to be the Messiah and Son of God, was clearly manifest- 
ed to the surrounding multitude. From our present point of view 
we are enabled to see the propriety in God’s withholding his 
public recognition of Jesus as his Son till he had been born of 
water. Not till thus publicly and formally acknowledged and 
accredited as the beloved of the Father, and anointed with the 
Holy Spirit and with power, did he enter upon his divine mission 
as the Prophet, going “about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the Devil.” 


IV. 


3. There is still another important aspect in which the baptism 
of Christ may be viewed as bearing witness to his divine mission. 
Having seen that it was necessary for Christ to be born of water, 
that he might be constituted the model Son and type of all that 
were to follow, we now come to consider the testimony furnished 
in his baptism to his divine mission, in the fact of its being essen- 
tial to the complete filling up of the correspondence between him 
and Moses, who sustain to each other the relation of type and 
antitype. Moses, toward the close of his earthly career, said to 
Israel : “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.” This 
great prophet is Christ, who, by virtue of a similarity of work 
and relationship, finds an illustrious type in the person of Moses. 
As Moses, in fulfillment of his divine mission, became the deliverer 
of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, sustaining to them the re- 
lation of leader, prophet, and lawgiver, so does Christ now sustain 
a similar relation to his people, delivering them from the slavery 
of sinand death. But the grand culmination of those mighty mira- 
cles which God wrought through Moses in effecting the deliverance 
of the Israelites, was their baptism in the Red Sea. Paul, in 1 
Cor. x., tells us that at the time God wrought this great miracle, 
the Israelites were “ baptized into Moses in the <'-ud and in the 
sea.” Now as Moses was baptized with those whom he led, so 
was it necessary that Christ should also pass tl.rouyh the waters 
of baptism with his people, whom he delivers from spiritual bond- 
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age, in order that the correspondence between the type and the 
antitype might be complete in all essential points. As Moses 
could appeal to the mighty miracles wrought on the banks of the 
Red Sea, in the presence of the whole Jewish nation, as a proof of 
his divine mission, so could Christ appeal to those divine creden- 
tials which God, before the eyes of the assembled multitude, 
handed him from out the opening heavens at the time of his 
baptism. 


V. 


4. It will serve to give us more expanded views of this inter- 
esting subject by remembering that not only Moses, but also the 
whole nation of Israel, viewed as a unit, appears on the sacred 
page as a type of Christ. “Israel,” said God to Moses, “is my 
son, my first-born.” This language, in its deepest import, points 
to the supernatural origin of Israel, as contra-distinguished from 
the other nations of the earth. Isaac, the first-born of the fam- 
ily, was the child of faith, the offspring of miracle; and such was 
also the whole family, now they had grown into a nation, since, 
like the burning bush of Horeb, they had been miraculously pre- 
served while in the fiery furnace of affliction in Egypt. That 
same almighty Power which had been the shield of their fathers 
while wandering in a stranger’s land, had also preserved the Isra- 
elites from being consumed in the “smoking furnace” while they 
groaned under the iron rod of Pharaoh. Israel, therefore, saved 
by the arm of Jehovah, was a typical nation—typical not only 
of Jesus, who, like Isaac, was the first-born of the sons of God, 
but also of the whole spiritual family of God, which, in the full- 
ness of time were to be gathered out of all nations and kindreds 
of the earth. In order to the full development of this idea, we 
are called to contemplate Egypt as the symbol of spiritual dark- 
ness. The place occupied by Egypt among the symbols of sacred 
history is shown by the scene which passed in review before the 
eye of Abraham, when God made with him the covenant which 
conveyed to his posterity the land of Canaan for an everlasting 
possession. It is said: “ When the sun was going down, a deep 
sleep fell on Abram ; and lo, a horror of great darkness fell upon 
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him.” The symbolical meaning of this vision of darkness God 
himself explains: “ Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years.” This servitude and 
affliction were experienced by Abraham’s seed during their 
sojourn in the land of Egypt, which was to them, as symbolized 
to Abraham by the vision of darkness and the “ smoking fur- 
nace,” a place of bitter bondage and oppression. Now, as God 
through Moses delivered Israel from this oppressed condition, 
so has he also through his Son redeemed his church from the 
darkness and slavery of spiritual Egypt. But since Christ was 
not in bondage to sin, he could not be called with his church 
out of spiritual Egypt, as was Moses with Israel out of literal 
Egypt. There it would seem that the correspondence between 
the type and the antitype is about to fail. But God who secs 
all things from the beginning, is able even here to keep up this 
correspondence. How does he do this? He so orders it in his 
providence that it becomes necessary for the parents of the 
infant Savior to flee with him into the land of Egypt, that he 
might not fall a victim to the ambition of man. Accordingly, 
the sojotrn of Christ in the land of Egypt, which to the short- 
sighted mind of man might have appeared as a trivial event, 
has, in the plans of God, a deep and divine significance. 
Matthew says that Christ came out of Egypt: “ Tlfat it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, say- 
ing, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.’” This language, 
quoted from Hosea ii., 1, when viewed in the light of its eon- 
text, does not scem to have the form of a prophecy, but to refer 
to a past historical event, to the calling of Israel out of Egypt. 
The language of the prophet runs thus: “ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” This 
language, spoken by the prophet with reference to the deliver- 
ance of Israel, Matthew quotes as a prophecy, and finds its 
fulfillment in the coming of Christ out of Egypt. Skeptics have 
supposed that the evangelist has in this instance committed a 
blunder, and hence could not have written under the influence of 


the Spirit of truth. But by such caviling they only show their 
14 
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ignorance of divine tings. It is a well-established principle in 
biblical hermeneutics that language, which applies primarily to 
the type, may, in a spiritual and higher sense, apply to the anti- 
type. Now we have Moses through a mighty display of miracle, 
which showed that God was with him, leading Israel out of the 
bondage of literal Egypt, which was a most impressive type of 
Christ redeeming his church from the oppression and misery of 
spiritual Egypt. Hence the language, “Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son,” has a double application, referring when spoken 
by the prophet to God’s Son Israel; when spoken by the evan- 
gelist, to God’s Son Jesus, both of whom were called out of 
Egypt. Hence, in the language of the Spirit, the church is 
termed ‘H Exxijgca, The Called Out, a name suggestive of the 
glorious deliverance which God has wrought for his people. 
This salvation from the slavery of sin was most magnificently 
typified by the deliverance of Israel when they passed through 
the waters of the Red Sea. Pharaoh, with his war chariots and 
armed host, presses on from behind ; defiles of mountains, high 
and steep, tower upward on the right and the left ; the Red Sea, 
deep and wide, rolls before ? Israel, as thus shut in on all sides, 
cries to God for deliverance. Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity. Lo! Jehovah makes bare his mighty arm from the 
heavens, and a way of escape is opened up from above. When 
that terrible night of storm and tempest had passed away, and 
the glancing rays of the newly risen sun flashed over Egypt's 
dark sea, Israel stood on the farther shore and sang the song 
of deliverance, while Pharaoh and his hosts were dashed to 
pieces by the on-rushing waters and scattered, like sea-weed, 
along the surf-beaten coast : 


‘‘ Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host with their banners, at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown.’’ 


When Israel crossed the Red Sea, their wavering faith in Moses 
was strengthened and confirmed by beholding the mighty miracle 


which God at that time wrought through him. As a result, 
we are told that “The people believed tlhe Lord, and his ser- 
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vant Moses.” Paul tells us that when the Israelites were en- 
veloped in the cloud and the sea they were then “baptized into 
Moses ;” which means, that they at that time passed out from 
under the dominion of Pharaoh into a state of freedom, con- 
fidingly believing in Moses as their leader, deliverer, and 
lawgiver. Antitypical to this is the salvation from sin which 
believers obtain through Christ when they are baptized into 
him, and thereby pass out from a state of condemnation into a 
state of justification, when they enjoy the marvelous light and 
liberty of the sons of God. It is thus clearly shown from the 
essential correspondence between tle type and the antitype that 
Christian baptism is for the remission of sins. As already 
stated, since Christ was sinless, his baptism could not be for the 
remission of sins; yet, in order that this correspondence be- 
tween him and Moses, between Israel and the church, might be 
preserved in other important respects, it was necessary that he 
should be called out of Egypt and pass with his people through 
the waters of baptism. We thus learn that baptism is greatly 
more than a mere ordinance or ceremony. It is a monumental 
institution, and as such, like the Supper and the Lord’s day, 
points with peculiar significance to Christ. 


VI. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE BLOOD. 


The way of Christ led him not only through water, but also 
through blood. He came, or was manifested, “ not in water only, 
but in water and blood.” The testimony of the blood, as the 
second witness, unites with and confirms that of the water in 
support of the proposition that Jesus is the Son of God. As 
there was a point in the life of Christ when his coming in 
water clearly proved him to be the Son of God, so there was 
also a period in his earthly career when this same exalted rela- 
tion was proved by his passage through blood. But what blood 
is this in which Christ came, and which is said to bear witness 
for him? Since his death on the cross marks the period in nis 
career when he came in blood, we are, at once, directed to this 
solemn and affecting scene as the occasion when blood deposed 
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as a witness for his divinity. The blood of the Lamb of God, 
which was shed to take away the sin of the world, also bears 
unimpeachable testimony to the ineffable dignity and exalted 
nature of the illustrious Sufferer. On this occasion the grand 
truth of Christ’s divinity was legibly written in letters of blood, 
read and understood by an awe-struck universe. Hence there 
was not only the baptism of water, but also the baptism of 
blood. There are several aspects in which the blood of Christ 
may be viewed as bearing witness for him. 

1. In the first place, Jesus cheerfully and voluntarily gave his 
life or blood in attestation of the truth of his divine sonship. 
The truth which to Christ was dear above all others, which he 
wronglht mighty miracles to sustain, for which he lived and for 
which he died, was the grand truth of his divinity. All the facts 
of his trial and condemnation before the Jewish Sanhedrim turn- 
ed upon the claims which he had put forth during his public min- 
istry —claims infinitely loftier than any man before him had ever 
dared to set up. What was the testimony of Christ’s own con- 
sciousness with regard to himself? He claimed to be the Son of 
God, and boldly challenged the whole Jewish nation to prove, if 
they could, that this claim was a reckless and unfounded assump- 
tion. Now, had he claimed to have been the Son of God merely 
in the Unitarian sense, then the Jews who believed in the divine 
mission-and inspiration of their own prophets would have had no 
charge against him. But they evidently understood him as claim- 
ing to have in his veins the life, the eternal and underived nature 
of God himself, in all its fullness and divinity. In setting up 
such a‘claim he made himself, as they correctly affirmed, equal 
with God; and had he been, as viewed by them,a mere man, 
then it would have been true, as they alleged, that he had by his 
claims involved himself in the awful crime of blasphemy. His 
judges failing to find the requisite number of witnesses, as required 
by their law, upon whose testimony they might convict him, make 
him turn witness, and compel him to either abjure his claims to 
divinity, or else swear away his own life. “I adjure thee by the 
living God,” said the high-priest, “that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God ?” Placed on this solemn oath he 
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was shut up to one of three courses, either to remain silent, or to 
renounce his claims, or to boldly avow himself the Son of the 
Blessed. Had he refused to have answered, his silence:would not 
only have betrayed a wavering and mistrustful spirit, but would 
also have been construed by his judges into a confession of guilt. 
In the midst of the awe and solemnity which pervaded that august 
tribunal, instead of abjuring his claims or modifying them in the 
Ieast, he gave them, without a sign or tremor of doubt, a bold 
response in the affirmative. In their judgment, as the supreme 
court of the Jewish nation, they pronounced him guilty of blas- 
phemy and worthy of death. Upon this claim to divinity before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim was he condemned and crucified. The 
conclusion is, therefore, inevitable, either that Jesus was the Son 
of God, all he claimed to be, or else he was a most daring and 
reckless blasphemer ; cither that his pretensions were just and 
true, or else he died with a lie in his mouth, and gave his own 
blood to scal and bear witness to an awful falsehood. Christians, 
taking the former of these alternatives, receive the blood of 
Christ as a witness for his divinity ; while unbelieving Jews, hold- 
ing the latter, regard his blood as bearing witness to the crime of 
blasphemy. 

2. Again: Jesus, by his death, or the shedding of his blood on 
the cross, was proved to be the Lamb of God, the sacrificial offer- 
ing slain in type from the foundation of the world. All the rays 
of prophecy which had traversed the dim ages of the past find 
their fulfillment, their meaning, and grand focal point at the 
cross. In the shedding of his blood Jesus was proved to be the 
One to whom all the ancient prophets, by divine inspiration, bear 
witness. We would call attention to the testimony of Isaiah and 
David, who seem to have been favored with special revelations of 
the coming Onc, whose souls seem to have been illuminated more 
radiantly with his light and glory than the other Old Testament 
prophets. Who can read the prophecies of those holy men who 
lived during a former age, and see how every minute point is ful- 
filled in the death of Jesus, without saying ; 
that thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can be such a 
miracle of prophecy as thou art except God be with him.” Take 
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a few examples illustrative of that wonderful particularity of 
prophecy to which we refer: 1. Christ’s silence before his accu- 
sers was foretold by Isaiah; “ As a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 2. The kind of death he 
should die was foretold by the Psalmist: “They pierced my 
hands and my feet.” 3. His being crucified between two thieves 
was foretold by Isaiah : “Ho was numbered with the transgress- 
ors.” 4. His thirsting on the cross was predicted by David: 
“They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink.” 5. The circumstance of his legs not 
being broken, as was customary in the case of those who were 
crucified, was foretold by David : “He keepeth all his bones ; not 
one of them is broken.” 6. The piercing ofhis side by the Roman 
spear was foretold by Zechariah : “They shall look on him whom 
they piereed.” 7. The casting of lots for his garments was. fore- 
told by David: “ They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture.” 8. The manner of his burial was foretold 
by Isaiah : “He made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death.” 

The predictions of the ancient prophets, who “testified before- 
hand of the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow,” 
are thus characterized by the utmogt minuteness of detail, in order 
that when the long-promised Messiah should come and make 
atonement for sin, and thus fulfill all the minute conditions of 
prophecy, the world might have the most complete demonstration 
of the divinity of his person and work. 

3. In the third place, Jesus was proved to be the Son of God 
in the shedding of his blood by the supernatural displays which 
attended that event. When the illustrious sufferer hung on the 
Roman cross, strange portents in the heavens above and signs in 
the earth beneath proclaimed the fact that blood was then being 
poured out from channels in which had flowed the life of the God 
of nature. The sun, blazing from the mid heavens, was vailed in 
gloom, and “a horror of great darkness,” from high noon till 
three o’clock in the afternoon, overspread all the land; the earth 
trembled ; the hills and mountains tottered on their granite bases; 
the abodes of the dead were rent asunder ; and the heavy, thickly 
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woven vail of the temple, without being touched by human hands, 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and the penetralia 
of the inmost shrine of the temple were laid bare before the 
astonished sons of men. Even the heathen centurion, the com- 
mander of the soldiers who watched the cross, thrilled with awe 
when he beheld those supernatural signs and wonders, smote his 
breast, and exclaimed aloud : “ Truly this was the Son of God.” 


VII. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE SPIRIT. 


The Spirit, as the third witness, is said to agree with the water 
and the blood in bearing testimony to the truth of the fundament- 
al proposition of Christianity. “It is the Spirit that beareth wit- 
ness, because the Spirit is truth.” We would, then, ask what 
miraculous manifestations of the Holy Spirit has God given by 
which Jesus is proved to be his Son ?” 

1. In the first place, the Spirit bore witness to Christ by de- 
scending and abiding on him at his baptism. “And I knew him 
not,” says John, “but he that sent me to baptize with water, the 
same said unto me: ‘Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and remaining on him, the same is he who baptizes with the 
Holy Spirit?’ And I saw and bare record that this is the Son of 
God.” Immediately after the baptism of Christ, while yet stand- 
ing on the banks of the Jordan, heaven’s blue canopy seemed rent 
asunder, and far up through its rifted, gleaming folds, “from out 
the excellent glory,” the Spirit descended, as a bright lambent 
flame, and in a hovering, dove-like motion, abode upon him, thus 
pointing out and identifying him as the person to whom the 
oracle of Jehovah applied. This splendid supernatural manifesta- 
tion of the divine Spirit was the sign which God had given to 
John, and which he was directed to observe as the distinguishing 
and special characteristic of the Messiah. 

2. The next miraculous manifestation of the Spirit which claims 
our attention, as bearing directly on the personal relations of 
Jesus, is the baptism of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
Not only the baptism of water and the baptism of blood, but also 
the baptism of the Spirit bears witness in the most convincing 
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manner to the righteousness of Jesus in claiming to be the Son of 
God. The primary design of the mission of the Spirit to our 
world on Pentecost was to advocate the cause of Christ, to sustain 
his claims, and to vindicate his character against the aspersions 
and calumnies of his enemies, who had endeavored to fasten upon 
him the odium and guilt of blasphemy. Accordinply, the Savior, 
in his farewell address to his disciples, informs them that it was 
expedient for them that he should return to the bosom of the 
Father, and send another divine personage of equal power and 
glory, who should plead his cause and convince the world of his 
righteousness in claiming to be the Son of God. When the Spirit 
of truth is come “he shall testify of me;” “he shall glorify me.” 
The presence of the Holy Spirit on this memorable occasion 
was announced by miraculous signs and attestations. Speaking 
through the twelve apostles, before an audience of “devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven,” he begins his work of justify- 
ing the Lord Jesus, and bearing witness to his divine sonship, by 
declaring that God, to whom the Savior had made his appeal, had 
reversed the unjust decision of wicked men by owning and crown- 
ing him as his Son in the presence of all the heavenly hierarchies. 
As a result of the testimony which the Spirit on this occasion bore 
to Jesus, three thousand persons boldly avowed their faith in him 
as the Son of God. 

The last miraculous manifestation of the Spirit which claims 
our attention, as having for its object the testimony of Jesus, is 
that which extends over the apostolic ministry. While the Spirit 
was to occupy the position of comforter to all Christians, to the 
apostles, the first preachers of the gospel, he sustained a peculiar 
and extraordinary relation, being to them the Spirit of truth, of 
miraculous power and divine wisdom. “‘ We have received,” says 
Paul, “ not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, 
that we may know the things which are freely given to us of God.” 
Clothed with the mantle of their Master’s authority, their mental 
faculties quitkened and energized by an agency supernatural 
and divine, those humble men became the mighty power of God 
for pulling down the strongholds of Satan, and proving, by the dem- 
onstration of the Spirit, as evinced in signs, wonders, and miracles, 
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that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. Not to human wis- 
dom, power, or strength, nor to worldly greatness, rank, and 
influence ; but to a mighty, invisible agency, even the Spirit of 
truth working through the apostles, and thus bearing witness for 
Christ, must the marvelous and extraordinary success of the gos- 
pel, during the first age of the church, be ascribed. Though the 
mystic light of the Shekinah no longer symbolizes a present Deity 
as dwelling in a tabernacle or temple made with human hands, 
though the vestal fires on ancient pagan altars have been extin- 
guished in endless night, and the altars on which they burned 
have turned to dust, yet the presence of God in the human soul, 
an inhabitation of Jehovah through his Spirit in the hearts of men 
on Pentecost, kindled a fire which consumed to ashes heathen 
fanes and temples, a fire which all the floods of persecution were 
not able to extinguish, and which shall burn on unquenchably 
until every dark corner of the earth shall be lit up with “ the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater ; 
for this is the witness of God which-he hath testified of his Son,”— 
even the testimony of the water, the blood, and the Spirit. L. 


L.’s ARTICLE.—That the foregoing article evinces much thought 
on the subject of which it so clearly speaks, must be obvious to 
every one who carefully readsit. But whether L. has brought out 
and made especially prominent the exact and intended meaning 
of the passage may be held as still further debatable. I strongly 
incline to think that the testimony of the passage is purely monu- 
mental ; that is, it is the testimony of three monuments,—immer- 
sion, the supper, and the New Testament. Immersion, being a 
constantly recurring act in water, carries the mind back to Christ 
as its author, and also embodies the idea of his own burial and 
resurrection ; the Lord’s supper, as showing forth his death till he 
comes again; and the New Testament, as being ever present and 
speaking of him. Destroy these monuments, and the knowledge 
and faith of Christ would, at last, perish from the world. 
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THE TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS. 


A DISCOURSE BY J. B. GRUBBS. 


(‘‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us.’’—2 Cor. iv., 5-7.) 


‘THE name of the greatest orator of ancient Greece is often 
heard in connection with that of the greatest orator of ancient 
Rome ; yet no two men ever differed more widely as orators or as 
men than they. When the Roman orator addressed the multitude, 
they could never lose sight of the man; and forgetful of his 
theme, they went away praising the splendor of his eloquence, the 
matchless power of his oratory. The orator of Greece likewise 
held the people entranced, but not in admiration of him. His own 
soul kindled with ardor under the burning influence of his theme, 
while with indescribable earnestness he poured forth a torrent of 
living cloquence, which literally consumed every species of opposi- 
tion to the sentiments he wished to enforce. ‘The effect upon the 
multitude was such that, losing sight of the orator himself, and 
thrilled with the subject alone, they burned with the ardor of en- 
thusiastic desire to execute the measures proposed. Now these 
two great men may be regarded as types of two different classes 
of preachers. There are those who preach as Cicero spoke, who 
never, while preaching, lose sight of themselves, nor permit the 
audience for one moment to forget them, who “shake their vain 
limbs about with vast surprise,” and preach as though Christ and 
the gospel were things of secondary consideration, and themselves 
alone the objects of primary interest. These can not say, with 
Paul: “We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord ; and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” Whatever “excellency 
of power” they possess is of themselves, not of God. On the 
other hand, hear what Paul, as a noble representative of the 
opposite class, has to say of himself: “ And I, brethren, when I 
came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God. * * And my 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 

When the word of God is so presented that all else is lost 
sight of but the word itself, it then proves itself, indeed, to be 
“the power of God unto salvation,” and for this reason Paul pro- 
claims his readiness “to preach the gospel” even in Rome, that, 
among the Romans, he “might have some fruit, even as among 
other Gentiles.” It is for this reason also that the same apostle 
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elsewhere affirms that “after that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world, by wisdom, knew not God, it pleased God, by (what the 
boastful Greeks had called) the foolialinens of preaching, to save 
them that believe.” Salvation is thus conditioned on preaching— 
the faithful preaching of the word of God. Of this the apostle 
has furnished a conclusive and satisfactory demonstration in the 
following paragraph: “There is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed? And how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” (Rom. x., 12-14.) Can not be saved without calling 
upon the Lord ; can not call upon him without believing in him ; 
can not believe in him without hearing of him ; and can not hear 
of him without a preacher. Can not be saved, then, without a 
preacher. Such is the logic of the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
“So then,” he adds, “faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God,” i.e., faith comes by hearing the word of God. 
Those who object to baptism for the remission of sins, upon the 
ground that it suspends too much upon the agency of man, should 
consider whether the objection does not lie equally against all 
who admit faith in Christ to be essential to salvation. For “how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher?” We are thus, accord- 
ing to Paul,as much dependent upon human agency for faith itself 
as for the administration of the ordinances of Christianity. And 
if it pleases God thus, through the instrumentality of preaching, 
to save them that believe, it is not our privilege to be displeased 
at this method of the divine procedure. 

“Seeing,” says Peter, “ you have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth, through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, 
see that you love one another with a pure heart fervently ; being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which lives and abides forever. * * * And 
this is the word which, by the gospel, is preached unto you.” 
Peter here suspends as much upon preaching as Paul in the para- 
graph formerly quoted. Consider his teaching: We are born of 
incorruptible seed—born again by the word of God—born of the 
word which, by the gospel, is preached unto us. Nothing excceds 
this in clearness, and, together with the searching questions of 
Paul, it cuts at the very root of that popular theory, according to 
which the human soul is regenerated without the word of God, 
without faith, and without the ordinances of the Christian 
religion. 

To complete the argument and establish forever the efficiency 
and power of preaching—the preaching of the word of God—we 
quote the following passage : “ All things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ. and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them; and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 
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Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us; we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be you recon- 
ciled to God.” In this passage there are four expressions that 
are worthy of special notice. The apostles are said to be “am- 
bassadors for Christ.” To them was “committed the word of 
reconciliation.” It was by them that “ God did beseech” men to 
be reconciled to him. And they, “in Christ’s stead,” did thus 
exercise “the ministry of reconciliation.” An ambassador is a 
representative of sovereignty, and to act “in Christ’s stead,” is to 
act as his ambassador. In this way it was that God, who “ was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself,” did beseech men, 
through the apostles, to accept the blessings of this reconciliation. 
Hence the following authoritative declaration of the Messiah: 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that receiveth whomsoever I 
send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me.” This is general. The following is more specific as 
having special refereuce to the twelve: “He that reeeiveth you 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me.” Hence the great commission : “ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” 
The logical power of this illative “therefore” may be fully under- 
stood when we comprehend the fact that the apostles were here 
elevated to the dignity of “ambassadors for Christ,” and acting 
henceforth “in Christ’s stead,” were to carry the message of sal- 
vation to the ends of the carth. “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved ; he that believeth not shall be condemn- 
ed.” It is thus, by the instrumentality of preaching, that God is 
pleased “to save them that believe:’ and from the date of this 
commission until time shall be no more, the will of the divine 
Father can only be known from the lips of the apostles. He 
“hath committed unto us,” says Paul, “the word of reconcilia- 
tion.” Behold the power that saves, converts, and reconciles 
man unto God committed unto men! Who but the ignorant shall 
pray “that converting power may descend from above?” “The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise : Say not in 
thy heart, who shall ascend into heaven? that is, to bring Christ 
down from above; or, who descend into the deep? that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead. But what saith it? The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is, 
the word of faith which we preach; that if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
Does this commission of saving power to men, this transfer of 
“the ministry of reconciliation,” this impartation of “the power 
of God unto salvation,” make saviors of these “ambassadors for 
Christ?” No; says Paul, “we have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us.” “God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face (the person) of Jesus Christ.” The 
“earthen, vessels” have long since imouldered to their mother 
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clay, and await the resurrection morn; but the power that was in 
them is moving my spirit even now. This can never die. “ All 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but the 
word of the Lord endureth forever.” As the medical power, the 
healing remedy, of every physician is deposited in the vessels pre- 
pared for his use, so in “chosen vessels” of the Lord he deposited 
his spiritual “balm of Gilead.” Though in them, it is not of 
them; and though not of them, it is yet in them and nowhere 
else, for God no longer speaks to the world except through his 
Son, and the Son speaks only through the apostles, while they 
speak now to us through the Scriptures alone. In this way 
therefore, they are still “earthen vessels” to us. We can not 
communicate with them except through the New Testament, and 
as long as this book is authoritative in heaven or on earth, the 
apostolic ministry will never fail. Who that imagines that God, 
through the Spirit, now directly acts upon the human mind in the 
communication of ideas, impressions, or hopes, can have any just 
conception of the ministry of the apostles? Impossible. All such, 
in fact, virtually ignore the apostolic ministry altogether, and 
seek not the illumination which “shined in the hearts” of the 
apostles, “to give the light of the glorious knowledge of God in 
the person of Jesus Christ.” 

The argument, we think, is complete, and we now scek an illus- 
tration in the history of two or three cases of conversion recorded 
by Luke. Before adverting to these we must observe that men, 
under the guidance and training of the apostles, and acting by 
their authority, were but carrying out the apostolic commission. 
“The things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses,” 
says Paul to Timothy, “the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.” In the same way those 
who are now, by means of the Christian Scriptures, instructed in 
the things taught by the apostles, and who proclaim these things 
to others, are simply acting as mediums through which the apos- 
tles themselves carry out the commission they received. Whoever 
proclaims what they have never authorized, not only does that 
Which is utterly null and void in itself, but incurs, for this act, 
the displeasure of heaven. “If any man,” says Paul to the Gala- 
tians, “ preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed.” It follows that all accepta- 
ble religious proceedings, both now and heretofore, since the ever- 
memorable Pentecost, are but constituent parts of the apostolic 
ministry. 

We are now ready for our first illustration. “ And the angel 
of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying: Arise and go toward the 
south, unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert.” The distance that Philip had to travel in ful- 
filling this command was probably not less than eighty miles. As 
the angel could move as upon wings of light, why did he not him- 
self fulfill the mission upon which this evangelist was commanded 
to go? Orrather, instead of descending from heaven to a man in 
Samaria, many miles north of Jerusalem, why did he not descend 
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at once to the road leading south (or southwest) “from Jerusalem 
unto Gaza,” and accomplish, without human agency, the work he 
assigned to this man? The true answer is, that Philip, as an 
“ earthen vessel,” was in possession of a “ treasure,” that the angel, 
a heavenly agent, did not possess, and the use of this “ treasure” 
was necessary to the accomplishment of the mission in view. 
Philip, accordingly, promptly obeyed : “ He arose and went ; and 
behold, a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority under 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come up to Jerusalem to worship, was return- 
ing, and sitting in-his chariot, read Esaias the prophet. Then 
the Spirit said unto Philip: Go near, and join thyself to this 
chariot. And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him read the 
prophet Esaias, and said : Understandest thou what thou readest ? 
And he said : How can I, except some man should guide me? And 
he desired Philip that he would come up and sit with him.” Be- 
hold now the intervention of another agent, not only heavenly, 
but divine: “The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near.” Why did 
not the Spirit, without any agency of Philip, do this? The 
Ethiopian, we learn, was puzzled over the passage he was reading ; | 
and the prayer of David: “ Open thou mine eyes that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of thy law,” has often been quoted to 
prove that the Spirit, without other agency, illuminates the minds 
of those who sincerely seek divine aid. What a splendid oppor- 
tunity presents itself here for this work of the Spirit! And why 
was not the tedious eighty-rhiles trip of the evangelist Philip thus 
dispensed with? Faith in Christ would have been the result of this 
illumination, for the passage under the eye of the Ethiopian was 
that in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, which describes the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. But no; according to God’s own arrangement, 
“faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
Therefore “ Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same 
scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” Verily “it pleases God 
through the foolishness (the instrumentality) of preaching, to save 
them that believe,” and such was the result in the eunuch’s case, 
for he obeyed the truth and “ went on his way rejoicing.” 

Our next example is stronger still: “There was a certain man 
in Cesarea called Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the 
Italian: band ; a devout man, and one that feared God with all his 
house, who gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God 
always. He saw in a vision evidently, about the ninth hour of the 
day, an angel of God coming to him, and saying, unto him: Cor- 
nelius. And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and said, 
What is it, Lord? And he said unto him: Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God.” Note now the 
peculiarity in this case. The angel is sent not now to a preacher, 
but directly to the man for whose benefit he is sent ; and certainly 
one would think that he will impart to that man such instruction 
in the divine will as he needs. But what is the truth? Let us 
hear what he says: ‘‘Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon 
whose surname is Peter, who shall tell thee words whereby thou 
and all thy house shall be saved.” Why did not the angel speak 
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those words himself? Simply and solely because God had depos- 
ited in “ earthen vessels” that “ treasure” which Cornelius needed 
to make his happiness complete in the enjoyment of salvation 
through Christ. One of these vessels was at that time in the city 
of Joppa, some thirty miles distant, and must of necessity be sent 
for ; for it was the one which had beforehand been appointed by 
the Lord to dispense to the Gentiles the words of eternal life. 
This is according to the account which Peter himself gave of this 
transaction many years subsequently in the apostolic conference at 
Jerusalem. ‘“ Brethren, you know that a good while ago, God 
made choice among us that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear 
the word of the gospel and believe.” The Holy Spirit was on this 
occasion miraculously conferred upon Cornelius and his friends in 
order to break down the prejudices of the Jews against the exten- 
sion to the Gentiles of those blessings to which they thought them- 
selves exclusively entitled. 

One other illustrative case shall cap the climax of this series, and 
with this our argument will close: “ And Saul, yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high-priest and desired letters to Damascus to the syna- 
gogues, that if he found any of this way, whether they were men 
or women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. And as 
he journeyed he came near Damascus ; and suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven. And he fell to the earth, 
and heard a voice saying unto him: Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? And he said: Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord 
said: Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest, it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. And he trembling and astonished said: Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” What now is the grand peculi- 
arity in this case? Who is it that appeared to Saul upon the 
highway? Not simply an angel, as in the case of Cornelius. 
“Who art thou, Lord ?” is the question of Saul ; and the response, 
“Tam Jesus whom you persecute.” It was the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, “the Author and Finisher of the faith,’—“ the way, the 
truth, and the life” to all who seek salvation from sin and from 
death. And directly to him the trembling and penitent Saul pro- 
pounded this question: “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Did the Savior forget that he had commissioned the apostles, and 
those by them authorized to answer this question—that to men 
here on earth he had “ committed the ministry of reconciliation ?” 
He did not; but to the sinner replied: “ Arise, and go into the 
city, and it.shall be told thee what thou must do?” 

In the three cases of conversion before us, taken together, we 
find that two angels, the Holy Spirit, and the Savior himself 
were personally connected with the incidents involved, and yet not 
a syllable of God’s will in relation to God did they communicate 
in any case. And could we converse with the Savior to-day, and 
present directly to him the question of Saul, we might expect to 
be directed for a reply to Damascus, Cesarea, or Jerusalem, and 
this would indeed be enough. Were an angel even now to descend 
from the skies and proclaim aught that we have not already, we 
should tura away from him repeating the language of Paul: 
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“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” And if miracles were added as proof of his mission, 
his miracles would only confound, not convince. 

Such is our faith in the gospel—we may say, in the Bible, and 
in Jesus, the Bible’s great theme. It will never give place to any 
pone Morse philosophy of men, of angels, or demons. 

alse, diversified, conflicting systems of rationalism, infidelity, 
nonsense, born of learned ignoramuses, will arise, flicker, and 
vanish away. The word of God “liveth and abideth forever.” It 
is the grand embodiment of all divine utterance to man—the last 
ever to be spoken within the area of time. ‘“ He who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness,” hath shined away that darkness 
forever. Even go, “ the light of the glorious knowledge of God,” 
which illumines the face of his Son, “ the brightness of his glory.” 
will be a“ pleasure forevermore” to those who shall partake of 
“the inheritance of the saints in light.” 


SUSPENSION OF THE QUARTERLY. 


Bretnren, I am under the necessity of stating that with the pre- 
sent number I am compelled to suspend the Quarterly. This suspen- 
sion grows wholly out of the fact that I have not the means to carry 
on the work longer. Whether, therefore, it shall die here or be 
continued depends on what its friends may see fit to do for the work. 
I am willing still to work for it, provided I am sufficiently encouraged 
to do so; but I am not willing to work for it as I have heretofore 
done. With the exception of the second volume, my labor has been 
bestowed on it as a gratuity. This I propose now to quit. Here- 
after, if I work for the Quarterly, it must pay me ; otherwise I have 
written my last page for it. With six hundred more paying sub- 
scribers I can finish the present volume. With my brethren rests 
the issue. | 

Many have been the complaints that the Quarterly has been issued 
irregularly. The fact is admitted, and needs explanation. My sup- 
port has not been derived from the Quarterly, but from preaching. 
My preaching has been done over a large section of country. This 
has kept me much from home. It has hence been simply impossible 
to write, receive, and return proof to my printer regularly. I have 
done all that was in my power. 

Again : the Quarterly has not been what at the first I designed to 
make it. I wanted each number to contain one hundred and fifty 
pages, instead of one hundred and twelve. I hoped it would so far 
support me as to enable me to give almost my whole time to it. 
Could this have been the case, and could I have written a hundred 
pages of each number, I could have made the work what it has 
never been. This is what I would wish still to do ; and what, with 
the countenance of my brethren, I am willing to do. But the issue 
now remains with them. The Quarterly ought to have five thousand 
subscribers. With this number I could make it sparkle like a gem, 
and achieve incalculable good. Never has so great a necessity 
existed for the work as at present. The great cause nceds it; the 
brotherhood need it. Shall they have it? This question they, not I, 
must answer. If they decree that not through the Quarterly, then I 
still work on in some other way. 
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the organic law of our government 
be changed, our government itself 
A SUMON, Preacuep sy J. S.|is changed. Ifthe organic law of our 
SWEENEY, in tux Carrstran|Sovernment be destroyed, then the 
cavrom, DuQvorn, ILL., Lorp’s{Very government itself is destroyed 
DAY EVENING, June 11, 1865. with it. And this is true of every- 
thing that is governed by law. The 
constitutional or organic Jaw, by 
which a thing may be governed, is 
necessary to itsexistence. To change 
In his testimony concerning Jesus, {jt is to change its existence; to des- 
John makes this statement, 1: 4: “Jn|troy it isto detroy its existence. This 
him was life, and the life was thejis not true of statutory law. Our 
light of men.” statutes may be changed without in- 
I purpose, according to promise, to|terfering with the existence of the 
call your attention to the law of life,| government. I propose now to show 
as suggested in this portion of God's|that this is true with regard to life— 
word. All existences are regulated|all kinds of life. 
by law. We see this all around us,| But when we begin to reason with 
as we shall have occasion to notice as}our friends, who are inclined to 
we proceed. Now, there are two|doubts and skepticism, with respect 
kinds of law: what is called organ-jto the christian religion, we are usu- 
ic law, or constitutional law; andlfally met with this general objection 
what is called statutory law. In ajto clhiristianity:—‘“Your religion is 
state —in a government-—these twoja religion based upon miccles; and 
kinds of law obtain: indeed they ob-|I ain not dispused to receive any- 
tain universally, among all exist-|thing that claims, or depends for its 
ences. What we call constitutional lawjauthenticity upon a miracle. Show 
is necessary to the very existence ofajme anything I can understand all 
thing which it regulates. Statutory/about, any thing tangible, any thing I 
law is that that may be changed with-jcan see, or investigate; and if it com- 
out endangering the existence or|mends itself to my reason, I will re- 
nature of the thing or government|ceive it. But when you come to me 
governed thereby. For instance, if|with your religion, based upon mir- 
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acle-— npon an assumed interference 
with the regular laws of nature — you 
appeal not to my judgment, not to 
mv reason, but to my superstition and, 
therefore, I reject it.” 

The objection to christianity found- 
ed upon theassnmed unreasonableness 
of miracles, lies as I will show, against 
all existences. The man who rejects 
christianity becanse it had its begin- 
ing in miracle, must doubt the real 
existence of every thing else. Let us 
look at it. There is an oak. You 
know what that is; you know it is a 
real bona fide oak. “Oh Yes,” you 
say. But. whence came that oak? You 
say, “It came from the acorn.” Well, 
1 understand that; that is true: it did 
come from the acorn; but whence 
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“Well”, say you, “this Jake, this 
mighty basin, is fed by the rivers.” 
But what. feeds the rivers? “the 
brooks, which are fed by the rills; 
which come from the little springs, 
on the mountain sides.” But how 
came these springs in the mountains ¢ 
“Oh,” say you, “I can explain that. 
By evaporation the water was drawn 
from the lakes, and carried above ns; 
and by certain atmospheric influences 
—-the influences of cold and heat. --- 
clouds were formed and this water 
gathered up; and by certain other 
influences, it was formed into rain. 
and fell upon the mountains, and was 
received into the pockets of the rocks; 
and thus the springs were fed; and 
these springs fed the rills, and the 


came the acorn? You say, “It camejrills the brooks, and the brooks the 
from the oak.” But that is/rivers, and the rivers the lakes.” 
reasoning around. The acorn came] Now, which was first, the springs 
from the oak, and the oak from the/in the mountains, or the mighty 
acorn. But now I ask you, which/bodies of water, from which it is ta- 
was first, the oak or the acorn? And/ken again to feed those springs? If 
if you assume that the acorn was first,)you assume the springs were first, 
then there was an acorn withoutan oak/then there were springs of water nut 
to produce it, and that is contrary to/formed by the regular law; and there 
the regular law of reproduction, as|was miracle. “Oh, but,” you say, “the 
we see it operating all around us.|lakes were first.” Then there was a 
There is an acorn without an oak;|lake which was not formed by the 
and I ask, whence cameit? Itcamel|rills, the brooke, the rivers; and that 
by miracle. But perhaps you say,jis miracle: so that which-ever way 
“The oak came first.” Then there/yon turn, the water had its be- 
was an oak without an acorn; andjginning in miracle. When von 
that is a miracle. So that whether/look upon the oak, you must confess 
you say the oak was first, or the a-|}a miracle has been performed; and 
corn, you are bound to admit that}when you look upon the lake, you 
it had its origin in miracle. are forced tomake the same admission. 
But again: We take our position/But let us come into the animal de. 
at the lake shore. Welook out upon|partment of the universe. There is 
that beautiful, sparkling, placid body|the dove, innocent dove—Will you 
of water. Whencecame it? Whence/tell me which was first, the dove or 
came this large and beautiful lake?|the egg? If you assume the one, | 
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ask you whence came the other?| “But,” say you, “it seems to me 
and if you assume the other whence|there is no life in a rock.” Well. go 
came the one? and so, which everjto the quarrier and he will talk to 
way you turn, there has been mira-|you about the live and the dead rock. 
cle; So that we find in the animal|I remember being in the very splen- 
creation, every thing may be traced|did and gorgeously finished mansion 
to miracle. Wherever we turn, wejof a gentleman—it was a real palace 
must conclud that existence came|—and we noticed avery beautiful 
by miracle, though in the regularjrock in his mantle-piece. Suome 
law, there is procreation and repro-jone observed that the rock was de- 
duction. If, then, the material world|caying, and said, “What a pity that 
around us had its beginning injbeantiful rock is crumbling away.” 
miracle, when God would build up a| We were informed that an experien- 
spiritual universe, is it unreasonable|ced sculptor had said that there was 
to suppose that He would bring it in-|a dead place in that rock, and that it 
to existence by miracle also? If thejhad been crumbling a little every 
oak, the lake, the animal—and youjyear. It was nota live rock; but 
will see the same argument can be ap-|dead—dead. 
plied to man—all had their begin-| So there is life in vegetation, and 
ning in miracle, is it unreasonable to|there is animal, intellectual and spiri- 
suppose that this spiritual universelitual life. Now, as there is a law by 
had such an origin? . which life is regulated; the question 
Having noticed this general objec-|arises, what is the organic law of 
tion of the skeptic, when we would|life? 
make our religion reasonable, I now| I submit, itis union. Union is the 
propose to call your attention to thejlaw of life. That one word will express 
law of life. The passage I have readjit. Take, if you please, that living 
says: “In him was lifo.” Now, what|rock from the quarry; and, with a 
is the law of lite—the organic law ofj/hammer knock it to pieces, and you 
life—by which it is regulated, and tojdestroy the life of that rock. Union 
destroy which it ceases to be? jis the constitutional, or organic law 
What is the constitutional, or neces-jof life everywhere. We can see 
sary law of life? this more palpably in vegetation. 
Now, there is a coarse sort of life} You can see it in the water. There 
even inarock. There is vegetablejis living and there is dead water. 
lite. There is animal life: and there] What is living water? It is water 
is immortal life as brought to light/that is, in some way, connected with 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. Andjits fountain. Eut separate it from 
the same law that obtains in the lifejits fountain and what is the conse- 
of the rock, obtains in the life of the}quence? It becomes still, stagnant, 
vegetable, in animal life, in intellec-|dead water. But unite it with the 
tual life, in immortal life. There is}great body of water, and it receives 
but one organic, er constitutional|life, and is living water. Go to that 
law of life. tree. and all its parts are united; 
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and there is life and beauty. Sepa-jed and the branch dies. Now, | ask 
rate a limb, ard what is the result?/you has the tree life? If you think 
You kill it; and why? Because you|so, then cut the connection between 
destroy the organic law of life which|it and the ground on which it grows 
ig union—union with the stock thatjand it will die, as did the branch. 
sends its roots into the earth, and;And then separate that ground on 
derives therefrom nourishment and|which it stood from the earth around 
life. it and ittoo will dic. So that we can 
But come higher. Separate fromjnot find any thing around us that 
that man his arm, and what is the|has independent life in itself. That 
result? The result to that arm is|tree draws its life from the earth, 
death, decomposition, decay. Andland the earth must receive lite from 
why? Because you have destroyed|some other source. And now I as- 
the organic law of life, which is un-jsert that there is nota man under 
ion with the source of life. Every|the broad heavens that can lay his 
particle, therefore, thatis separated|hand upon any thing that is inde- 
from the source of its life perishes,be-| pendent in its lite. What is the life 
cause in the act of such separationjof the branch? You may say, the 
the organic law of life is destroyed.|tree. But what is the life of the tree! 
However, regulations may be made|You may say the earth. But what 
for the preservation of life, and alter-|is the life of the earth? 
ed and changed, it may be, without} Where will we land in these in- 
seriously affecting the life itself. But|quiries? We will never come to 
when you destroy the organic law of|the existence that has life in itself. 
life, death will necessarily ensuc.|God, therefore, gives to all things 
I need not further claborate this|life. He is the source of life; and, up- 
argument: it is apparent to every|on a final reference, all life must be 
mind. traced to Him, otherwise we are lost 
My next question is this: Has any-lin our investigations and researches 
thing that we see around us life in-jafter the source of life. 
dependently in itself? Now, Mr. rea-| But I propose to speak now of im- 
soner, I want you to look that question|mortal life. We have seen what is 
full in the face. Has anything you/true with regard to life that we know 
see life independently in itself? I as-is. The passage of God’s word, with 
sert it has not. Let us look at it.j)which I started out, says, “/n him 
The lake does not. It must have con-|was life.” In Jesus Christ: mark 
nection with other bodies of water in|that. “In Him was life,” and the 
order to its life. And eyen these|/cfe that was in Him was the light of 
other bodies of water have no life in/men. There is no life independently 
themselves. But this you will seejin man. No, all life is the result of 
more palpably by coming to vegeta-|a great battle. The life of the oak 
tion. You have admitted that whenthe|comes from the death of other vege- 
branch is severed from the trunk that/tation. And thus God gives life to 
there the organic law of life is destroy-|every thing around us. But this 
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passage asserts that in Jesus Christj“dwelling in the light,” and ““walk- 


was life. He only hath immortality. 
We have seen that union is the 
organic law of life. Jesus Christ is 
the source of immortality. He only 
hath it, says the word of God. Now 
I am ready for this proposition :— 
That no man, in-all the entire realm 
of humanity, posesses, or can possess, 
immortal life, with-ut union with 
Jesus Christ. Can lite be possessed, 
in any thing that we see around ns, 
in the water, in vegetation, any where. 
Can life be possessed by any other 
law than that of union with the 
source of life? In Jesus Christ is life, 
In him is the immortal life, and we, 


ing in the light,” and hence, speak- 
ing of the condition of the wicked, it 
is called “blackness,” and ‘“dark- 
ness.” 

This immortal life, then, is not ex- 
istence. In Christ it is called life; 
and you will observe that what is in 
him called life is in us light: “In him 
was life and the life was the light of 
men.” A man may have this life, in 
a measure, in this world, and in the 
ratio that he has the light of heaven, 
he has what in Jesus is called life. 
There is an intimate connection be- 
tween light and all kinds of life, from 
vegetable life up to spiritual life.— 


when we teach that in union with|Few things can live in the dark, so 
him we may have immortal life, teach|intimate is the connection between 
nothing that has not its analogy alljlight and life. Take a plant into 
around us. And yet you object to it,| your cellar—-there give it root in the 
and call it miraculous, and say weldark cellar, and it will grow but very 
appeal to your superstition and not|little. It will be only a sickly, suc- 
to your reason! When I say that in|culent sort of plant; and if there is 
him we have eternal life, that nojany life in it at all, you may let but a 
man can have cternal life, but in|single ray of light into the cellar, and 
union with Jesus Christ; there is ajyou will see that plant lifting itself, 
destinction I want you to notice. Ijand moving and stretching towards 
do not say, in him only men canjthe light, and on it goes to the place 
have existence. It was not existence}where the light comes into its dark 
Jesus came to give: it was lfe.—|abode, and it leaps out and grows, 
Reasoning from this orgauic law ofjand spreads out its tendrils to the 
life, yet supposing that the life Jesus}light. Lightis essential to vegetation, 
came to confer was eternal existence, Jand so it is to all kinds of higher life. 
some have come to the conclusion] But this life that is in Christ, is called 
that no one will exist cternally but|‘“the light of men.” Now it is very 
such as receive eternal existence from|singularthat wherever J esusis preach- 
Jesus Christ. But what docs our}ed, and the gospel is believed, and 
text say? “In him was life, and the|men receive it, and come into con- 
life was the light of men. This life|nectiun with Christ; that there is 
is not existence ; but /egAt; and light|light, intelligence, civilization. Take 
is but another word for glory. And/the knowledge of God as manifested 
what m Christ was ¿fe in us is light. |in Ohrist, out of the world, and what 
Hence there is so much said ofjis the result? The tendency of man 
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is into heathenish darkness. He govsyis, then, that connection with Christ, 
from the light farther and farther—|there is in us the life of Christ, and 
down deeper and deeper, and the lon-|that life is light. What is the organic 
ger he is absent from the light ofjlaw of light? I have already an- 
heaven, the darker he is, until he|swered that question. It is to shine. 
gets to be little above the higher or-| Now, take into connection with this 
der of animals. But where there is|passage, “In him was lite and the life 
union with Christ, man is elevated.—|was the light of men,” the Savior’s 
There you see Colleges, education|language to the disciples, “Ye are 
flourishes, the arts and sciences are|the light of the world.” That is, 
known and cultivated by the people.|“you my disciples, are the light 
Now, what does this mean? It meansjof the world; and the organic 
that what in Christ is life, isin us}law of light is to shine. Take a can- 
light. Don’t you know this to beldle, and place it upon one of these 
true? If the world was now eut offjbroad prairies, and you can see it for 
from Christ it would siuk down intojmiles away. And why? Because 
blackness and darkness; and whenfit is its very nature to shine. Its 
the connection with the source of life, |very existence depends upon its shi- 
which to us is light, is completely|ning. And says the Savior to his 
severed, that is hell itself. Andj|disciples, who are in connection with 
hence the wicked are to be banished|him, “Let your light so shine before 
“from the presence of the Lord,” and|men, that they, sceing your good 
are to go into “outer darkness.”—|works may glorify your Father which 
Therefore, without union with Christ, |is in heaven.” Mark it; he says 
the source of life, which in usis light,|“Ze¢ your light shine,” not “Make 
blackness and darkness is man’s eter-jit shine.” If we are in connection 
nal destiny. with Christ we have the life of Christ, 
Now I propose to inquire briefly,jand that life is in us light, and we 
what is the law of light? As wejare not commanded to make but to 
have seen that what in Christ is life,| leć our light shine. To let it live by 
in us is light, now what is the organ-jits organic law, which is to shine. 
ic law of light? The organic law of] And, therefore, there is such fitness 
light is to shine. Prevent the shining]in the expression “Zet your light s0 
and there is no light. It does not/shine.” 
matter what your forms and ceremo-| Much, then, we say just here, de- 
nies may be, brethren, it matters not] pends upon us as to the salvation of 
what ordinances we may attend to;jthe world. Therefore it is, we are 
it matters not what we dv that is ex-|called the light of the world. There- 
ternal in its character; where there|fore it is, the disciples of Jesus are 
is no connection with Jesus Christ,/called “The salt of the earth,” for 
there is no eternal life In us. ‘Helthey are in connection with Jesus 
that believeth on the son hath ever-|Christ, with the source of immortal 
lasting life.” He dwells iu the light,/life; and that life is light. have 
and the light dwells in him. Ifthere!said, ] believea man may, in a meas- 
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ure, enjoy immortal life in this world.) But how is this to be done? By 
He has in his sonl the light of Ileav-|letting others see “your good works.” 
en, which is life -- not being, but /2fe.|That is the way itis to be done.— 
And light means glory, and glory|All the light we have is reflected 
means life. The glorious state is|from Jesus Christ. No man has light 
light, all is light there. There wejin himself. As there is no light in the 
shall see as we are seen and knuw}mon or stars, but they are reflectors 
as we are known, for we shall dwellfof the light of the sun; so there is no 


in the fullness of glory for ever and}light in us independently, 
And the punishment of the/light comes from Jesus Christ, and 


ever. 
wicked will be that he shall be taken 
away from the great source of life 
and light, to blackness and darkness 
for ever and ever. 

I will now notice the practical part 
of my subject, and [ shall be done. 

“Let your light so shine that oth- 
ers seeing your good works may glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven.” 
The salvation of the world depends, 
im a great measure, upon Christians, 
and the way that we are to bring the 


but our 


is reflected from us. “Let your light 
so shine, that others may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.” Do not, then, 
be exalted in yourselves. Feel not 
independent. Feel not proud and 
haughty, for your light is borrowed 
and you are a mere reflector of the 
light of heaven. 

Now, in as simple a manner as I 
can, I shall show how we are to let 
our light shine, and thereby show 


world into union with Christ is by|that we have been in connection with 
letting our light shine. Now you|Jesus Christ, and that there is a 
kuew that in the Scriptures the term, |connection between us and the foun- 
grafting, is used in speaking of bring-|tain of life. Itis by “good works.” 

ing persuns into connection with}There is a single expression of the 
Christ. They are grafted into Christ./apostles’ which gives the whole life 
You know if you take. a bud from the/of Christ: “He went about doing 
- branch, if it lives long, you must praft} good.” If we are in union with 
it, and connect it with life; and if that)/Christ and partakers of life in him, 
in properly done, it will live. Now]which is the light of men, we can 
you that are not in connection with|only show it by “doing good.” This 
Christ nave no life; and if you wouldlis letting our light shine, and we may 
enjoy that life, which is light, and|say that we know him—we may say 
glory, and immortality, you must/that we have eternal life abiding in 
come into connection with Christ;/us; but unless we do good, our ac- 
and that is done by believing in him]tions contradict our words, and “ac- 
with all the heart, and submitting to|tions speak louder than words,” and 
his will, In this way you may de/more correctly than words; and es- 
united to him, and then the law is,|pecially is this true in this case.-- 
“Let your light so shine” that others] You can convince me, therefore, that 
rasy be brought to this light, and en-}you are in connection with Jesus 
joy this life of heaven. Christ, only by doing good; by obey- 
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ing the law of God. Doing that, you;kept hereelf constaitly in connection 
spread light wherever you go; and|with Jesus Christ. And the word of 
men will see it, and it will draw them|Christ, will keep up the connection 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, the source|botween believers and the Savior, 
of life and eternal glory. even if they have no church with 
Dlustrative ot this, I will relate ajwhich to be associated. Christ was 
little piece of history. her life all the time, and he was her 
I knew a lady, some years ago, ajlight too. I was told by some of her 
part of whosc history I received from|ncighbors, that after she had been 
herself. In her carly life, perhaps|there about two years, at a gathering 
when yet but 13 years ofage—having|ainong them—for they had gather- 
read of Christ in Sunday School, hav-jings, but not for religious purposes, 
ing been taught of the Savior by her}but for purposes of pleasure and 
parents, and in the Church, she gaveJamusement—at this gathering she 
her heart to Him. She came andlappeared to be reserved, and on being 
submitted to him, and was engrattedjasked why she did not contribute to 
into him, and made a partaker of his|the entertainment of those present; 
nature. She said to me, “when Ijas did the others? she said if they 
became a christian I asked a singleldesired it she would; and she took 
petition ofmy heavenly Father, and|the word of God and turned to where 
I asked it earnestly, and fervently|/it speaks of glory, the glory of heaven, 
and continually. And that was thatjand claimed her portion of the time 
he would iet me live till I could scejfor the word of the Savior. It did 
I had done something to spread the|not strike them very favorably; but 
glorious light abroad, that filled my|there was no objection, and she pro- 
heart with peace and joy.” She said,| ceeded. 
God had answered that prayer. At| I was preaching some fifty miles 
the early age of sixteen she married|from there, and received a letter from 
a man who was in the first stage of|her. In that letter she said, she was 
infidelity. He averred that every-jin the far West—separated from her 
body would eventually be saved.—|friends and the church she loved, 
They removed to the far West, andjthat the people were very irreligious 
she was separated from her friends,|and wicked. “But,” said she, “I have 
her parents and the Church; and injbeen laboring and praying for some- 
the place where they lived there was|thing better, and I have heard of 
no Church, no society of Christians,}your preaching, and I want you to 
aud wickedness abounded there.—J|come and preach here. I have no 
They had not been there long before|money to pay you; my husband is an 
her husband took the second degrce.|infidel, and will not help me; but 
He became a deist, and persisting|thongh I am poor, if necessary rather 
in this, he was raised to the sublime|than to do without the w-rd of life, I 
degree of an infidel. Though thus}will werk with my own hands at 
situated, this young woman was de-|night for the means to pay your ex- 
termined to let her light shine. She|penses.” I went there, with another 
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brother in the ministry; and we had|gards everything done to his people 
been there only about five days, when|as if done to himeelf’; for they are but 
we organized a church of some thirty|branches, grafted into him, partaking 
members; and that can’t bedonewherejof his life. We are buta part of 
there has been no light shining.—|Jesus Christ; and from him we in- 
This Sister’s light had been shining,|herit eternal life; that ia, the life of 
and it had been scen, and among those|glory, which shall be eternal. 
converts was her husband, who had| And, my friendly alien; unless 
been convinced of the truth and led|there is an intimate and personal con- 
to Christ. At ine close of our meet-|nection formed between your spirit 
ing this Sister said: “I am just|and Jesus Christ. your soul has no 
now ready to die.” “Why,” said I,|life—this life of which I speak, which 
“I should suppose you werejust ready|is light and eternal glory. And if 
to live” “No,” she replied, “I amjthis life is not in your soul, in that 
just ready to die. When I was|day, you will be separated from God, 
brought to Christ I prayed fervently,Jand banished from his presence, and 
that God would let me live, till Ijthough you may here borrow and 
could sec that I had done some good|sponge upon the disciples of Christ a 
in the world. Now I have seen myj|little while, you will not have that 
husband, and my neighbors, to whom|privilege there; for there you will 
I am so much attached, brought to|not be permitted to see the light as 
Clirist ; and I am now ready to die.” reflected from those branches of Jesus 
Such is the effect of letting our light}Christ—those tapers from the great 
shine, and such the joy that obedience|Sun of Righteousness—but all seeni. 
imparts. And now, dear friends, is|ing; connection will be cut oft between 
the light of life in your soul—in your|you and Christ, and blackness and 
breast? Do you know that such is|darkness will be your portion fer 
the intimate connection between|ever. 

every sou! united to Christ, and him-| Then, if you have seen the light 
self, that he accounts every thing|shine out from heaven, permit not the 
dune to them as done to him? Inj|god of this world to blind your mind 
the judgment day when he shall say,jthat the light shine not there; but 
“I was an hungered, and ye gave me| welcome the light from heaven, and sc 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me|you may become a part and par- 
drink, l was a stranger, and ye took|celof Christ’s Body. O, will you share 
me in, naked, and ye clothed me,|this glorious light, and prepare your 
sick, and ye visited me, in prison, and spirit by God's grace, for the light 
ye came unto me;” a when his dis-[and glory that is boundless, unim- 
ciples shall say : “Lord, when, did we|agined, indescribable, in God’s pres- 
thesethings unto thee?” Thenshall hejence for ever and ever. May God 
say unto them: “Verily, I say unto|bless you. Amen. 
you, inasmuch as ve did it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye havo 
done it unto me.” Yes, Jesus re- 


To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice, 
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Epistie to the Hebrews. 


II. Having previously consiacred 
the question of authorship, we come 
now to the second question; namely : 
To whom was it written? In reply, 
we would say, To the Israciites; te 
those who understood the law of Mo- 
ses; generally to the believing Jews 
or Israelites; but doubtless, mere par- 
ticularly to that portion of them wis 
dwelt at Jerusalem, where the Jew- 
ish religion was most successfully 
carried on. Not to unbelicvers, for 
he called them; “Holy brethren,” 
“Partakers of the heavenly calling” 
&c., and of these, not to the apostles 


and others enjoying spiritual gills, if 


there were any there at that time, but 
to the common people; for he says: 
xiii: 7, “Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God, whose 
faith follow, considering the end 
of their conversation, Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever,” 17. “Obey them that avc 
the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves, for they watch for ycur souls 
as they that must give an account, 
that they may do it with joy and not 
with grief.” Such language would 
not be appropriate for the Elders or 
officers, and we find no language di- 
rected expressly tothem. Doubtless 
he expected them to show it tu their 
unbelieving brethren or neighbors, 
though it was not written to the Jew- 
ish nation generally, as several rus- 
sages will show. “For ye had cor- 
passion on mein my bonds.” Thi: 
language could not apply to the un- 
believing Jewa, for they were the 
very persons that had bound lii, 


He, also, calls them “holy brethren.’ 
“partakers of the heavenly calling,” 
titles wholly inapplicable to unbelics- 
ers. And as we bave before saiu, 
this may be one reason why he has 
not prefixed his name; knewing the 
prejudice existing iņ their iiud- 
against him, so that its being there 
might forever close the door against 
their conviction and conversion. 

MI. What is the purpose or object 
to be cifected by the epistle? Te 
prevent the Jewish Lrethren froin 
apostasy. Many of them had, per- 
hapa, already given up the faith and 
gone back to Judaism. In the sixth 
chapter, he tells them that “it is im- 
yossible for those who were once cn- 
lightened, and have tasted of the 
ucavenly gift, and were made parta- 
kers of the Holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of Ged, and the 
powers of the world te come, when 
they have fallen away, to renew them 
again to repentance, secing they cru- 
cify to themselves the Son of God 
airesh, and put him to an open 
shane.” He then shows them ina 
teure the punishment of those who 
thus fell away, and concludes that 
part of his subject by saying: “Dut, 
beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of vou, and things that ac- 
company salvation, though we thus 
speak.” 

To accomplish his purpose, he 
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proves from 
tures, the superioriy of the Son over 
apeels, then ever Moses; and conse- 
quently ihe superiority of the new 
dispensation over the old. Again he 
ows the defects of the Levitical 
priesthood, namely that the high 
priest cathl mer contin by reason ef 
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death ; that the blood of bulls and of;Christian race; and finally winds up. 
goats, though offered every year,|with some matters of personal inter- 
could never take away sin, but there/est to himself and Timothy. 

was a continual remembrance made| This epistle though like most or all 
of it every year. On the other hand,|the others, not written to all Chris- 
Jesus forever lives being made ahigh|tians, yet like them, may be of great 
priest forever, after the order of Mel-|service to all. It explains many pass- 
chisedek, to whom even Abraham,|ages in the Old Testament, which, 
the great progenitor of all the Jewish| without it, would, doubtless, be very 
or Levitical priests, paid tithes, andjobscure to many minds. It adds 
consequently is much greater than/much interest to the study of the 
they, for the less pay tithes to the|Tabernacle worship, and gives some 
greater. Again, Jesus had no need/thrilling exhortations to persever- 
to offer sacrifice for his own sins, but|ance in the Christian race. 


he once for all time and eternity, 
purged us with his own blood, and is 
seated at the right hand of God, there 
tomake intercession for those that 
come to God by him. 

He also proves from the Psalms 


PuPrLLus. 
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The Greatest Error inthe World. 


PENA SN eo de ed et 


Is simply this: making the human 
conscience the true guide in matters 


that there yet remains a rest, in thejof religion. Reader, if you are sur- 
future, for the people of God; that]prised at this remark, I request you 
they had not yet entered into it; that/to read the following; and if you have 
the land of Canaan was only typicalfheld this doctrine yourself you will 


of the true rest.” So of the Taberna- 
cle and all the worship connected with 
it. He then cites them to the awful 
punishments inflicted for negligence 
and disobedience under the Mosaic 
dispensation, and since the Christian 
dispensation is so much superior, and 
its blessings so much greater, how 
much greater should be its punish- 
ments: He then exhorts them to con- 
tinue steadfast. He reminds them o 
what they had alrcady enjoyed, in 
the Church, as well as of what they 
had suffered for Christ’s sake. He 


be surprised that you never saw the 
error before. 

Webster’s primary definition of 
conscience is as follows: Luternal or 
self knowledge, or judgment of right 
and wrong ; or the faculty, power, or 

rinciple within us, which decides on 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of our 
actions and affections, and instantly 
approves or condemns them. 

It is therefore preached and be- 
lieved, that conscience is an inter» 
nal monitor placed in every person 
by the God that made us, and that 


cites them to Abraham, Isaac, and|/this monitor, is our truest and best 
Jacob, and a host of others, who hadjguide in matters of religion, both as 
died in faith not having received the|to its faith and its practice. You 
promise ; to an innumerable company |cannot believe it if you get a correct 
which he compares to spectators}view of the following indisputable 
eagerly beholding their zeal in the|facts: 
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lst, It annihilates all the super- 
natural, all the Divinity of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and makes it natural. 
And avers, that man arrives at the 
true knowledge of it, by his own 
natural wisdom. We know that this 
is not true if the Bible is true. 

2d, God is just; and if he gave us 
such powers of consciznce in our cre- 
ation, he has su given to all mankind. 
The heathen then would be as well 


do, to prove to his younz convert, 
that sprinkling is baptism; and then 
come down from the desk aud leave 
the matter after all, to his conscience ? 
If the conscience of the convert, is te 
be the Jawgiver, the arbiter in the 
matter, of what use is the sermon ? or 
of what use is the Bible? 

Sth, It renders abortive and use- 
less, all the missicnary labors of great 
and good people, to enlighten and 
acquainted with the rcligion of hea-|save tle heathen. For ii God is just 
ven as those who call themselves en-lin the distribution cf his gifts, they 
lightened Christians. But this wejhave as good natural consciciice as we 
know is not true. have. Then they have the true guide 

3d, If man is totally depraved,/to eternal lite—according to this doc- 
then his conscience is depraved; and|trinc, of what use then the missiun- 
who can believe that such a depraved|ary labor? 
conscience is the true guide to religion.| 9th, It makes prayer of little value. 
This doctrine that conscience is sv] Why pray to God for light and knowl- 
pure and such a true guide, totally/edge, when we already have the un- 
annihilates the doctrine of man’s de-lerring source of light and knowledge? 
pravity. Not in Greek—not in the words of 
4th, It renders the Bible useless.Jothers—but of our own personal 
For if the conscience is such a muntknowledge. 
itor, such a true guide, then we could] 10th, Why theological schools and 
arrive at religious duty as well with-|Collcges ; why an educated ministry ; 
out as with the Bible. if conscience be the true guide? Why 
5th, It renders uugatory and use-|the study of Greek, Latin, and Ie- 
less all the Creeds. For if man’s|brew, in order to educate mankind in 
conscience tells him what is truth,/religion, if our cwn conscience knows 
and what is right ; of what use is the| enough of itself? 
creed? It can do no more. See that minister—a man of ac- 
6th, It renders useless all the inspi-|knowledged learning and ability—he 
red men of all tine. Tor the pagan{has just now finished a labored dis- 
is as wise as the prophet; and the|course on baptism, he has a young 
idolator as wise as the apostle, ifjconvert to baptize. Ile appealed 
couscicnce in man is the true light./to the languages, translated learned- 
If conscience dictates to us the law|ly, and quoted copiously from church 
of Christian truth and duty; whyJhistory to prove to this young con- 
the prophet—why the apostle? vert, (ten years old,) that sprinkling, 

Tth, It nullities the preaching offor pouring was baptism. But now he 
the Cross of Christ. Why should the/approaches the little boy and tells him 
preacher labor for two hours as some|that his own conscience must be the- 
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guide, the arbiter in this matter, afte 
all! Did yon ever see anything 
more sublime! Of what use all his 
learning and avility ? 

lith, It positively contradicts the 
Bible from beginning to end. I will 
give but one example out of hun- 
dreds. Jesus says: “I am the true 
light that lighteth every man &c.” 
Ilow can this be true, if our con- 
science is the true light? 

12th, The history of the world 
shows, that practically, the human 
conscience approves every doctrine in 
the world ; from Mahometanism down 
tu the latest iem, (if any one knows 
what itis.) Both Pagans, Jews and 
Christians all have an approving con- 
science for their religion. Therefore 
if it proves one of them true and 
right, it proves them all true and 
right. This is too much for any, per- 
son to believe. 

My conclusion is, that that is the 
greatest crror which is most certain 
tu mislead men; and which dues so, 
in the greatest number of instances. 
Such is the error on the human con- 
science. It is the greatest humbug 
at the ase. Practically, mnong prot- 
estants, it is destroying the intluence 
of Gaed's commands, and substituting 
therefor the notions of men. Itis to 
errors, What the Irishman said, the 
Donkey was to the Leabbets 5 the 
father of them all. Tere comes one 
who has been to Camp Meeting—he 
says he has got religion. You ask 
him in scripture language, have you 
“believed and becn baptized.” “Did 
you repent and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins?’ He says, No, the 
preacher said it was not necessary to 


be baptized for the remission of sins. 
He tuld me I would get religicu at 
the mourner’s bench by faith alonc, 
and I believe I have got it, fur my 
conscience bears witness with the 
spirit that I am born again. And on 
he goes (not just like the Eunuch,) 
rejoicing, his conscience approving 
his course. So does the pagan Moth- 
er go home rejoicing when she has 
sacrificed her own child—and_ her 
conscience approves her course. So 
does the Roman Catholic go home re- 
joicing, after confessing to the Priest 
and getting the pardon of his sins. 
And his conscience approves” his 
course. If the conscience, proves 
that the one was justified and pardon- 
ed by faith only, it also proves the 
paganism of the pagun Mother, and 
the Roman Catholicism of the Catho- 
lic, to be equally true. And thus 
this doctrine is substituted for the 
plainest commands of God; while 
these plain commands are zynored ; 
and made unnecessary! Believe it 
who can; I cannot. 

But you refer me to Rom. ii: 14, 15, 
which reads as follows: “For when 
the Gentiles which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these having not the law, 
arc a law unto themselves: which 
show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another.” You ask me if 
this passage does not prove that those 
pagan Gentiles were guided in their 
matters of religion, by their own na 
tural thoughts and conscience. And 
you ask ine to remember that Paul 
says of these same pagan Gentiles, 
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that they were “without Ged in the 
wortd.” That is withont his law 
covenant. Therefore they must have 
been guided by their natural con- 
ecience in the matters of religion.— 
Well, suppoze they were What 
kind of religion did they have? Paul 
says of them, that they “were carried 
away unto dumb idols.” That they 
“did service unto them which were 
ho God’s. So they were idolators 
also. But are we like them? Are 
we without God in the world, with- 
mt his law? No. We have Ged’s 
revealed word. So this Scripture 
does not apply to us at all. 

I admriit, that if God does place a 
people in a condition where they can 
have no revelation. from him except 
natures then Nature alone would be 
their gnide. Bat suci: is not our con- 
dition; we have the Dilte. Andnow 
let us hear what it says about con- 
science. In 1. Cor. viii: 10, 12, we 
have the term “Weak conscience.” 
This would make ita weak guide, 
would it not? At Heb. x: 22, we 
have the term “Evil Conscience.” 
Would this not make it an evil guide! 
At Titus ji: 15, we huve the terin “De- 
filed Conscience.” According to this 
it would be a defiled guide! At 1, 
Tim, iv: 2, we have the term “Con. 
science seared with a hot iron.”’— 
Dear me what a seared and unnatur- 
al gnide this would be! But suppose 
these conditions should all obtain in 
the case of any one person; then, his 
religious guide, would be a “ Weak, 
Defiled, Evil, seared Conscience.” — 
Might we not say of such an one, 
“How canst thou, being evil, speak 
good things.” Reader, if you have a 
clear bead and an honest heart. vou 


cunuet beleve such a mens: rusty. 
Yet how popular is this error, disit 
not true, that a large majority of 
protestant pulpits are dosing out this 
doctrine to iueir people regularly! 
Indeed, itis the solace adiaiistered 
to the persen who manifests some de- 
sire to investigate the truth; and ob- 
jects to some of the doctrines of the 
Creed or practices of the church.— 
How plainly the scriptures ceach, 
that God's revealed word is the only 
reliable guide in religion, Tiat Chris- 
tians should be the sume precisely, 
every where. Both infaitn, in name, 
and in practice. That there should 
be no divisions among them. These 
are not ouly plainly taught; but they 
are necessary, and binding upon all 
Christians. 

Yet vou know that a majority of 
protestant pulpits are teaching direct- 
lv contrary to these coumands of God, 
regulary. Aud when their aftention 
is called to these things. What is 
theirplea? That the Divle authorizes 
Christians to adopt and wear the 


“Inames of Towne, Ordinances, Rivers, 


&e. &¢., as names of the church cf 
Christ? No. That God’s word 
teaches us to divide and snbdivide the 
chureh into hundreds of antagonistic 
parties? No. That it authorizes and 
commands Christians to make a greet 
inany human Creeds? No. Theat it 
tells us to ignore the Lord's terms, 
“He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” And substitute 
therefor, “Come to the mourners 
bench and be saved by faith only ?™ 
Or, instead of the Seriptural words 
“DPuried with him in baptism;”" we 
are told to ray. and practice, “sprinkle 
a few drops onthe face?” No sir, 
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no one éan claim that the Seripturesjall their labors, and the leading or 
teaches io thus alter the syene— Zhe] only object of all their cYorts. The 
Fatth—and the practice of the church| earnest faithful laborer, I opine, is not 
of Apostolic times. Yet these pul- troubled with any such narrow. 
: i ! : : F N tere 
pits are doing so, anc that continually. shallow, notions; but speuks of 
And these awiul wounds and bruiscs|these things for the glory of God 
thus wiven to the primitive church of and the encour: geent of his fel- 
heal-low saints in the Chrisitan couflict. 
7 Q e ] . EA x i e 
by this panacea; that it makes no To my mind o 15 mere Im 
difference what name we wear—what|Place than a modest, serio“s, sensi- 
Creed we adoyt—what docirine we ble report of a meetri where UE 
heliove—what form of baptism we found peace in the Saviors pardon- 
pl] ʻe. aj ioyxent is 
choose, or whether we choose any, it|ing love. This enjoyment is ofon 
i f : ary : > objeeticn- 

the heart is honest; if the conscience MATEO nea SS eer cree 
ee c4 able style-of these repcrt:. concern- 
is sutisfied! And thus is the name, f: ; 

ee ing which I cannot forbear a few 
faith and practice of the church 1 

ae ee ote remarks. Forinstanes: Some treat 
changed, and the whole is justitied by 

are . i us to a half column of swell, taper- 
ihe human conscience. Are we not]. E va “Ò 
then justifiable in calling it the greut-| P8 off on something like, “One 

i | in the ee 1 RARA noble soul joined by letter.” Agen, 
št error in rld. . . 
i a meeting of great interest, many 


Christ, gre healed, or tried tu be 


N: things connected with it of great 

EEE E interest and worthy of mention, 

is reported in about a dozen words, 

Reporting. thus — “Bro. A., meeting closed 

T last night at, B. Your brother, C.” 

Bro. J. W. Karr: Should not all such extremes be 


Anciently the Apostles reportedjavcided? Again, a long harangue 
to their brethren, whet the Lerd|of an exhortation in a report, to me 
üad duce thrcugh their istrumecn-|scems an unnecessary appendage. 
tality in Winning seuls te Chist,and| Again, the frequent repetition of 
the brethren received the saume/that letter found in the Alphabetic 
with joy and encouragement; hence,| volun between the letters if and 
Į deem it not amiss in preachers tojJ, is not “a thing of beauty” even 
veport the fruits ef their Ibor in}should it be to the reporter “a joy 
the Lord. Does any cne doubt}forever.” Once more, a desire to 
such a right? says one to this, I/be noticed in a report where your 
reply that there has been many|labor had little or nothing to do 
successful ineetings held here and|/with the results, is vanity and vex- 
there, which the Evangelist 1¢/uses|ation.Lastly, an inclination teappro- 
to report, under the plea that do-| priate all as being the result cf your 
ing so indicated egotism or desire|cilort, when in fact other brethren 
for mortal glery: doubtless in their] greatly assisted, is not the “beauty 
case this wouid be so, as it is, thelof holiness;” neither is it to write 
stand-point fiom which they viewlout an extravagant report over 
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some other brothers name. Atjpreachers. I commenced preach- 
least, so thinketh ing some thirty two years ago, in 
the southeastern part of Indiana, 
when there were but few preachers 
in that part of the state, and have 
been a constant laborer up to this 
time, I have labored in this state 
BELovep Bro’s, Downs AND KagR:\nearly eight years, have preached 
The 2nd number of the 2nd vol-|some in Missouri, and I musi sey, 
ume of your most excellent paper,|I have never found a Camphellite 
Tue Cersan Heraxp, fell into|preacher yet, nor a Camptellite 
my hands the other day, by acci-|church. 
dent. While Iam much pleased| I do not like for brethren to put 
with the spirit and tone of yourjan ism on a level with Methodism 
Periodical, I find one thing to ob-|and other isms, unless that jsn first 
ject to, to wit: In the article head-| exists. Not only so, but, in your 
ed “Methodists, Campbellites and|admission you do that great and 
other ites.” good man, Brother Campbell, great 
On the 57th, page you speak of injustice, for one of his mottoes is: 
the abolition, annihilation, destruc- “Sfyle po man on earth your lea- 
tion, of Methodism and Campbell-|&r.” When Bro. Campbell is cru- 
ism. Then, on page 58, you con-|cified, and persons are immersed 
nect Baptistism with Methodism|into his name, then, and not till 
and Campbellism, and seem to want|then, have we a right to call them 
them all annihilated. And then, Campbellites—then we have the 
in the second column, same page,|right, but not sooner. 
you say, “let Methodists quit Beloved brother, though a stran- 
preaching Methodism; let Camp-| ger to you in the flesh, I hope we 
bellites quit preaching Campbell-|are not strangers to the one hope 
ism; let Baptists quit preaching and faith. Let us labor for that 
Baptistism.” This would do, bet-|rest that remains for the people of 
ter, if there existed a people who|God! Yours truly, in the one hope. 
called themselves Campbellites. I R. GARRIOTT. 
once said to a Methodist preacher— Remarks. 
just as I came out of the water| Brother Garriott seems not to 
from immersing several persons —|understand the spirit of the article 
who said that a certain brother|in which the objectionable lan- 
would, on a certain day, expose the| guage is found. In the article of 
views of a certain people in the|which we were speaking, Mr. 
country, calling themselves Camp-|Hartly had assumed that there is 
bellites, “The gentleman will be|a people properly called Campbell- 
so kind as to find them first?” In]ites, and we, for the sake of the 
your article, you acknowledge that|argumerit, but not otherwise, gran- 
there is such a people as Campbell-|ted his assumption, and then gave 
ites, and that they have  theirhMr. Hartley, and every body else, 
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to understand that if,as he assumed,|not the advocate of any human 
there was such a people as Camp-jsystem—our business is the advo- 
bellites, we had no affinity with|cacy and defence of Primitive 
them, was not their apologist, but,| Christianity. We go for the Consti- 


was to their ism, as to all isms of|tution and the Union—the Constitu- 
mere human origin, an uncumprom-|tion of the King for the govern- 
ising enemy. Thereare those, who,|ment of His kingdom, and the 
like Mr. Hartley, will maintain,|72/on of all of God’s people in this 
against their own better informa-jone kingdom. We oppose the 
tion, that there is such an zsm as|organization or the perpetuation of 
Campbeilism and such a people asjany and all confederacies, contrary 
Campbellites, and we generally find|to the Constitution, whether they 
that an effort to convince them|be labelled Methodism, Campbell- 
that their information or their mor-|ism or Baptistism, as being disloy- 
al honesty is at fault is unavailing ;}al and revolutionary. 

hence, we generally waive the dis-| We think that our article would 
cussion of the question, is there|scarcely do injustice to Brother 
such a people? and admitting that|Campbell, for almost every one 
there may be such a people, dis-| knows that his great life-work was 
claim all affinity for, or connection|to free the world from every sort 
with them. With a certain classjof human isms, and build up the 
of individuals it is utterly useless|sect which was in the apostolic age, 
to affirm that there is no Campbell-jand still is, “everywhere spoken 
ite church, for, besides all the diffi-| against.” 

culties usually attending the affir-| No, brother Garriott, we have no 
mation of a negative proposition,|notion of any letting down of the 
we are continually met by such|noble standard of our noble King, 
men as this Baptist editor, whojof affixing or prefixing any thing 
know (2) it is so; and, although|to that sacred name by which the 
you may never find one in all your|disciples were first called at Anti- 
travels, you will occasionally find|och, and for which you have been 
somebody who will tell you, as we|pleading longer than it has been 
were told but yesterday, that,jours to live in the world, and for 
“There’s lots of ’em down here|which you are still so justly tenaci- 
about eight miles.” The advocates|ous. We want the Lord’s people 
of the different human systems,|to be one people. We want the 
aware of their own inconsistencies,|church, the bride, the Lamb’s wife 
seem to desire to find some pallia-jto wear the worthy name of her 
tion in the assumed fact that there| worthy spouse. When Campbell 
is such a system as Campbellism,jor Wesley or John the Baptist, has 
and we sometimes give them theldied for us and we have, by divine 
benefit of their assumption, false|appointment, been baptized into 
though it be; but wo wish them dis-|his name, into his death, and have 
tinctly to understand that, wa are}the inspired command, to walk in 
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SS 
him, theh, and not till then, may we|g-andeur, you overlook it as unwor- 


wear his name. May the Lord 
hc!p those who are indeed Christ’s 
to observe virtuous propricty in re- 
fusing to wear the name o 
another! K. 


—_——— nD iMm 


Query. 


Breturen Downs anD Karr :— 

What do you understand by thie 
expressions of our Savior, (Luke 17: 
20, 21,) “The Kingdom of Gad com- 
eth not with observation,” —* * “The 
Kingdom of God is within us?” 

Please answer through the “Her- 
ald.” 

J. Srrock. 

Iowa City, May 21d, 1805. 


Oe alee Sne tee” 


Rspry. 


For the reader’s satisfaction, we 
will give a few of the various render- 
ings of the passage alluled to by 
Ero. Shrock. Philip Doddridge, 
paraphrases it as follows: “Anc it 
was about this time that, being asked 
by some of the Pharisees when the 
Kingdom of God, which ke had so 
often mentioned as approaching, 
should actnally come, he answered 
them, and said, The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with that external pornp 
and observation of men wlhic!: yeu ex- 
pect. Neither shall they poiut to 
this or that remarkable place, sid 
say, Behold, [it is] here, or, Uchold, 
[itis? there. For behold, and ob- 


~ 


serve it attentively, the Kingdom of 


God is already among yon: though, 
because it is an inward and spirtual 


Kingdom, created in the hearts of 


men, and not attended with outward 


thy your regards.” 


Wesley’s Revision does not differ 
essentially from the Common Ver- 
sion, “The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation,” he says :— 
‘With such outward pomp as draws 
the observation of every one.” 

The Translation by Doctors Camp- 
bell, Mackni¢ht, and Doddridge, 
vives it as follows: “Being ques- 
timed by the Pharisces, when the 

zeign of God should commence, he 

answered, The Reign cfGod is not 
ushered in by parade ; nor shall peo- 
ple say, Lo, here! or Lo, yonder! for 
behold the Reign of God is within 
you.” 

Dr. Clarke, in commenting on the 
20th verse, says that Kypke and oth- 
ers have amply proved from the best 
Greek writers that the meaning of 
the original is, “With scrupulous ob- 
servation,” “As ifhe had said,” he 
further remarks, “The Kingdom of 
God, the glorious religion ofthe Mcs- 
sian, does not come in such a way as ` 
to be discerned only by sagacious 
critics, or is only to be seen by those 
who are scrupulously watching for it; 
it ix not of such a naturc as to be con- 
fined to one place, so that men might 
say of it, behold it is only here, or it 
is only there, for this very Kingdom 
ef Godis publicly revealed; aad be- 
held it is among you; I proclaim it 
publicly, and work these miracles 
which prove the Kingdon of God Is 
come: and none of these things are 
done in a corner.” The Doctor also 
gives the marginal readings found in 
our common Dible. 

Tn the last place, we shall give the 
passage as rendered by H. T. Ander- 
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a ES te 
son in his admirable translation of|consistent with their preconceived no- 
the New Testament: “And being|tions and perverted ideas of the exal- 
asked by the Pharisees, when the|ted character of the King of the 
Kingdom of God should come, he|Jews, in consequence of which, as 
answered them and said: The King-|such they rejected him, and rather 
dom of God comes rot so as to attract|than allow him endanger the life of 
attention; nor shall it be said, Lojthe nation by heading an insurrection 
here! or Lo there! for behold thejand causing a disturbance, they 
Kingdom of God is among you.” sought his life, and succeeded in ta- 
It is clearly evident that many of|king it. 

the Jews—perhaps a large majority of| That Dr. Clarke, in the extract 
them, expected to behold in the com-|which we have quoted from him, 
ing Kingdom, the splendor, parade|takes a position somewhat different 
and pageantry of earth; and that the/fron the cne here laid down, we are 
reign of the Messiah would be aljaware, but that the Doctor sometimes 
splendid snecession of triumphs over|throws dust into the eyes of his reader 
their enemies, till the men of all na-|we are also aware ;—at least, the more 
tions should bow at the foot of his}he says about some passages, the less 
throne and do him homage. To cor-|you understand them. He is gener- 
rect this impression, the Savior saidjally very learned, often profound, 
to thein as we have seen: “The}/sometimes so much so that it is in- 
Kingdon of God comes net so as to|/deed difficult for the reader to grasp his 
attract attention.” This of course,|thought. and we have in some instan- 
they could not-or at all events did|ces been led to doubt whether he at 
not understand, for Paul tells us infall times understood himself. The 
the 2d chapter of his Corinthian let-|Savior, in using the words referred. 
ter, that had they in this mystery be-|to, evidently sought to correct a false 
held the’wisdom of God, “they would}impression, and it would certainly be 
not have crucified the Lord of glory.” |difticult to show that any one suppos- 
The misconception on their part,jed that the Kingdom of God, when it 
which perhaps, more than anything|/should come, would be of such a 
else led to his crucifixion, was the no-|character that only the sagacious crit- 
tion that he was making an effort tolic could detect its presence, and de- 
establish a temporal Kingdon. They|termine in what locality it might be 
greatly feared the Roman power, and|found. Yet such is the singular atti- 
supposed that his public enunciation|tude in which the Doctor places the 
that he was the King of the Jews|Savior,-that of saying to the Phari- 
would excite the jealousy of that pow-|sces that the Kingdom of God would 
er, and ultimately lead to their own}not come thus and thus, when there 
destruction as a nation. (See Johufis not the slightest intimation that 
11: 47-51.) Jesus was a man oflany Jew had the remotest idea that 
humble pretentions. Ilis parentage,/it would come in that way. 

his nativity, his bearing, his works,| The expression, “The Kingdom of 
his associations with men, were all in-|God is within you,” as we have seen. 
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from the foregoing quotations should, 
and would if the original idea were 
correctly expressed in our tongue, 
real, “The Kingdom of God is-among 
you.” This reading is easily under- 


Indecd! 


iris 


What means that little word, “in- 
deed?” It means in reality. Love 


stood, for the simple reason that indeed, religion indeed, wisdom in- 


when the language was spoken, the 
Savior was among them, and he had 
previously been anointed, (See Acts 
10: 38) and was subsequently crown- 
ed King of Zion. The disciples also, 


who subsequently became citizens of 


the Kingdom were among them.— 
Indeed they were now being prepar- 
ed for citizenship in the coming 
Kingdom. By piece-meal they were 
imbibing the principles and becoming 
familiar with the law which should 
obtain in the kingdom. Though the 
King was not yet crowned, nor the 
law of induction proclaimed, nor the 
anticipated subjects in the enjoyment 
of the privileges and iimmunitics of 
citizenship, the Savior and King 
could with beautiful propricty, say to 
the Pharisees in answer to the ques- 
tion, “When will the kingdom of 
God come?” “It is among you.” 
This Bro. Shrock, is what we under- 
stand by the expressions to which 
you have called our attention. We 
are not infallible, and consequently 
may be in error, but these are our 
settled convictions. Wedo not know 
that the salvation of any man depends 
on his ability to understand those ex- 
pressions, but if light may be elicited 


we are’anxious to receive it. May 
tire Lord bless us all, and enable us 
with unbiased minds, to investigate 
his holy truth, and so live in accor- 
dance with its teachings that it may 
be ours to possess an inheritance in 
the everlasting Kingdom of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 


deed, means true, genuine, real love, 
religion, wisdom, or faith. Indeed is 
composed of two words, “in” and 
“deed,” that is, “in action.” Bible 
love, religion, wisdom and faith, are 
recognized as the true, genuine article 
when they exist “in deed,” when 
they are developed in action, not 
otherwise. They must exist in the 
heart, but not merely exist, they 
must reign ; control the intellect, the 
attections, and the will, and hence, 
rule the nan. If any other principle 
is the ruling power—then love, reli- 
gion, wisdom and faith, are counted 
as “dead.” What is the Bible defini- 
nition of each of these principles, not 
of the dead, but the true, genuine 
article. 

Ist, Love. “This isthe love of 
God that we keep his commandments.” 
So of brotherly love. ‘“Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up 
the bowels of this compassion, from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? My little children let us not 
love in word but èn deed and in 
truth.” 

2nd, Religion. “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” This is religion of the heart, 
but not in the heart only, itis reli- 
gion in deed. 


3d, Wisdom. ‘Behold the fear of 
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the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de-|thonghts and affections, must control] 


part from evil is understanding.”—|the will, and hence produce action, 
Again wisdom in deed. — must be developed in deeds, or it is 

4th, Faith. Says James “faith|goud for nothing. Who was ever 
without works is dead” but “by|benefited by believing any truth un- 
works was faith made perfect.” God/til his belief prompted him ¢o act in 
will not accept that as faith, that is|accordance with the truth believed? 
not faith en deed. Itis not perfect,|““He that believeth and is baptized 
not complete, will not save. “If alshall besaved.” Believes what? the 
man say he hath faith, and have not/gospel. He that believes the plan of 
works, can faith save him?” James|salvation revealed in the gospel, and 
answers no! “Faith withont works/acts out his belief by conforming to 
is dead.” Wicked men and devils|the gospel plan, shall be saved. That 
have this faith. But suppose a man|plan includes repentance and baptism. 
acts out his faith or belief, will his|‘‘He that believeth not shall be 
faith or believing save him then ?—jdamned.” The Bible just as distinct- 
James answers yes. “By works was|ly and positively asserts that they who 
faith made perfect.” <A thing cannot} “obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
be more than perfect. When you|Christ, shall be punished with ever- 
add to the pertect, you make it im-|lasting destruction from the presence 
perfect. Faith “in deed,” believing|of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
carried out into action, is the perfect|power,” as it asserts “he that belie- 
faith that saves; the faith by which|veth uot shall be damned.” Obeying 
we are justified, the faith that is im-|the gospel, is just as essential as be- 
puted to us for right. That freezing, |lieving the gospel. If repentance 
starving sister, will not thank you for/and baptisin are a part of the gospel 
that feeble love, that can go no far-}commands, they must be obeyed at 
ther than to say, “depart in peace.” jour peril. Our believing amounts to 
If seltishness is the reigning power,|nvthing at all, God will not accept it, 
controlling the will, so that your love} will not call it faith, unless it be faith 
does not act and supply her need, ehe|zn deed. The very use of faith is to 
will not call it love. She wants lovejimpel to action, and the miser might 
“in deed.” So if the present, thejas well expect his gold locked up in 
secn, the love of this world is the|his chest, locked up forever, to bene- 
ruling power, governing the will and/fit him, as the sinner to expect his 
actions of a man, se that faith, thce|belief to save him, unless he uses his 
belief in the unseen and -the futurc/faith and acts. The miseris the veri- 
(for all the truths of the gospel havejest pauper in reality; poor, emphat- 
respect to the unseen and the future)fically poor, though he has the means 
is not the reigning principle, produ-|of plenty in his possession. Poor, be- 
cing correspondent action, God will|cause he dves not use his gold. How 
not accept this as faith. It is not}many thousand sinners do believe 
saving faith, it is not faith “in deed.” [enough gospel truth to save them, to 
Faith must be enthroned in thelprecure them forgiveness of sins, 
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eternal life, and an inheritance ingradiant glory of his brow ; lightning the flash 
Heaven? Yet they peril all and at of his eyo, and thunder but tho whisper of his 


] k il i b voice! Wasn't it a splendid sermon?’ 
ast are ban rupt eternally, just be- “My daughter, the preacher ran away with 


cause they make no use of their be-lyour fancy, and in the flight you lost your usual 
lief of the truth. They do not act|xood sense. His was the responsible duty of 


any more than if they never heard or 
believed the gospel. They have 
faith but it is hot faith ¿n deed. 

J.J. Mires. 


—- - > > ee --— 


From the Review. 
THAT. SERMON! 


O what asermon ! I never heard any thing 
more eloquent. Fro:n first to last, it was a com- 
plete success. Each sentence scemed a pearl 
strung on a silver thread; each had a golden 
clasp, and the thoughts ‘'‘like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 


“Why Mary,’’ replied the father quietly, 
ttyou aro getting more eloquent. than the proach- 
er, and a little extravagant in your praise.— 
What was the greatest excellence of the ser- 
mon?’ 

All excellent, father ; first, the text—Solo- 
mon's Song, iv. 15, A fountain of gardens,a well 
of living waters, and streams from Lebanon, Is 
not that beautiful? Then he described a flower 
garden, witha jet d'eau in its center, throwing 
its silvery spray over the plants ; and the streams 
from Mt. Lebanon, now leaping in cascades, 
now slecping in cool basins, and now laying 
their silver threads across the fertile plains ! 
Such a garden, he said, reminded him of the 
Garden of Fden, watered by the river of God ; 
such a fountain, of the depths of his overflowing 
goodness ; and such streams, of the multiplied 
channels of his love ! 


And then, he remarked, that garden is an em- 
blem of Heaven! That fountain an emblem of 
the head-spring of salvation ! And those streams 
emblematical of the streams which unite in the 
river of life ! 

And having lifted us to heaven, he kept us 
there half an hour, beholding its heautics, and 
listening to its songs. And when we came 
down by the "Milky Way,“ he explained that 
to be the jeweled sash which girds the shoulder 
and loins ofthe Almighty ; the moon to be but 
the sapphire pavement for his feet ; the sun the 


preaching the Gospel, but he has given you a 
compound of poetry, natural scenery, and fancy. 
What doctriné did he derive from the text ?— 
What duty enjoin? What did he make of it be- 
yond a bridle-post for his imagination? The 
great business of a preacher is not to amuse, but 
to instruct, impress, and persuade his hearers to 
lay hold on etornal life. Christianity docs not 
reject ornament. Jesus drew lessons from the 
lilies of the ticld, the clusters of the vine, and 
the crimson glow of the sky. So may the 
the preacher for the samo purposc—to impress 
truth and duty. But saving men with scrmons 
composed ofrhctorical flowers and poctical fan- 
cies, is like kecping them from starvation with 
tho painted bread and fruit of tho canvass which 
hangs on the wall. 

A person on hearing sucha preacher with 
equal force and justice, remarked, ‘‘He snowed 
on the congregation ; be snowed on them bcau- 
tifully. 

How many such sermons, do you suppose, 
it would take to awaken one sleepy conscience, 
and convert one sinner from tho crror of his 
ways? Could that sermon you call so eloquent, 
multiplied by a thousand, ever have reached 
the heart of our neighbor Roscoe? You re- 
member his wasa hard casc. At first ke re- 
fused to go even into a school-house to hcar a 
scrmon, and was not persuaded till I promised 
him a bushel of wheat, if the preacher did not 
tell him the most wonderful story he ever heard. 
It was that story—the story of the cross—that 
went to his heart. And now for cightecn 
months he has been a praying, godly man. 

The poct speaks beautifully— 

“Tis when the cross is preached, 
And only then, 
That from the pulpit 


A mysterious power goes forth, 
To renovate the mortal man.” 


Away, then, with Chrisiless sermons. Let 
the hungry and thirsty have the bread and water 
of life. And away with that pulpit cloquece 
which flashes like the Northern light on a polar 
sky, but señds no flaming bolt to the sinner’s 
heart. And, Mary, goto the Sermon on the 
Mount for a specimen of real eloquence, and to 
the teet of Him who preached it, for pardon in 
having sacrificed your good sense on the alter 
of funcy.”’ J. S, 
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en aa SS 


From the Christian Teacher. 


Inconsistencies. 


You profess my sister, to be a disciple of 
Christ. What dues that mean? Why, vou au- 
swer, disciple means a learner. Then you pro- 
fess to be a learner of Christ. But do you really 
learn of him? If so, when. and how? You 
cannot, like Mary, the sister of Lazarus, sit at 
his feet and take lessons from his divine lips. 
Would you, if you could? Let vs see. There 
is a Book called the New Testament, contain- 
ing an account of what he wic, and what he 
did. Do you read it, my sister? Do you study 
that Book, and learn of hiin? How many lcs- 
sons do you learn ina day? ina week? ina 
month? Will every dear sister who reads this, 
auswer these questions to hersclf, and to her 
God? 


You do not like to be culled inconsistent. |the drinking saloon? 


No one docs. But if you claim to be a disciple 
of Christ, and never learn, or even try to learn 
a lesson of him, I ask you, are you not inconsis- 
tent? Tf, then, my sister, yor do not wish to 
called inconsistent, dv not be inconsistent. 

Lut, if you do not read the Scriptures, you do 
attend the Lord's Day meetings, and hear them 
read ard commented on? Well, no. TI havo 
not attended the meetinys lutely, 1 must confess. 
But docs not Christ's law make it your duty to 
meet with your brothren and sisters, to cngage 
with them in his worship? Perhaps it docs— 
but—but—I have good reasons for not going. 
Then yon have good reasons for not obeying 
Christ ! Nay my sister, say not so, I pray you ! 
You have no good reasons for not obeying him ! 
You can have no such reasons! J dv not want 
te hear what you call your reasons. I have 
heard, and heard of too many of thom. They 
inake me sick, sick at heart, to know thut a 
professed disciple of Christ would offer sucli 
reasons. Reasons! Mercy on us! reasons! ! 
Why, the Evil One, himself, would laugh at 
the idea of your calling your pitiful excuses, 
redsons. 

But while ho laughs, there aro those, my sis- 
ter, who weep tcurs ef bitter sorrow. Thero 
are those, who, with anguished bosoms, bow in 
secret, and beseech Him whom you profess to 
lovo and serve, but whom you thus dishonor, 
saving, ‘‘Lord, lay not this sin to her charge." 
If angels hovered noar. and looked on with de- 
ight when in faith and punitence you gave 


yourself to Christ, surely, when they take a 
survey of your present conduct, and listen to 
the seasons, they will spread their golden pin- 
ions, and sadly and slowly take their leave of 
one so lost to all that is good, and true, and 
lovely in the Christian character. 

You know, my sister, the reasons, or rather 
the excuses you are wont to offer for thus dis- 
obeying your Savior. To need not, and1 will 
not mention them here. I should be ashumed 
to sce them in print: and so, I trust. would 
you. Your conduct is inconsistent with your 
profession, my sister, manifestly so. Repent! 
lcast your Savior disown you, and discard you 
forever from his presence and his glory. 

You profess, my brother, to bea Chiristian. 
What docs that mean? You answer me—a 
Christian means a follower of Christ. Then you 
profess to be a follower of Christ. Well, where 
do you follow him to? Do you follow him to 
Jic never went there.— 
Do you follow him to the billiard table? Te 
never vent there. Do you follow him to the 
card table? Ile never went there. Then if 
you go to those places, my brother, you arc in- 
consistent. 


_ He went to his Father in prayer. Do you do 
su? If not, you are inconsistent. He went 
about, doing good. Do yudo so? He loved 
his encinies. Do you do so? Ile prayed fer 
them that persecuted him, reviled him, wur- 
dered Him. Do xen doso? If not, agin Cany, 
you are inconsistent. 

He gave his time, his energies, his labors, his 
life, for the salvation of the world. How much 
do you give? How much, my dear brother ?— 
He sacrificed ricl:es, honor, glory, peace, com- 
fort, all he had, for you and me, and for our 
guilty raco. How much do you sacrifico? Tow 
much ? 

He loved his disciples, yea, even unto death ! 
He called them his fréends—his brethren. Tle 
commanded them to love one another; to rce- 
liove each other's wants ; to seck cach other's 
good and happiness. He even declared that 
whatover mercy or kindness, or charity should 
be shown by oxe disciple to another, would be 
acknowledged’ by Him, as shown to Himself.— 
‘Inasmuch as ya Lave donc it to onc of the least 
of these, my brethren, yo have dono it unto 
ame." | 

Now, my dcar brother, how is it with you? 
Do you love your brethren with that gentle, 
tender, abiding love which He has enjoined 
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both by his precepts and his example? If a 
young gentleman loves a young lady, he seeks 
her socicty ; if a hushand loves his wife, he hur- 
ries home to moct her, so soon as his duties 
abroad will permit. Mark those little ones, 
‘‘wuiting for Pa ;’’ how swift their feet, how 
bright their eyes, how full of joy their little 
hearts aa they min to meet him, and to receive 
his heart-warm kiss! Do you thus seek the 
society of your brethren? Do you thus take de- 
light in their company? Do you thus meet 
them with joy, and greet them with pleasure at 
your Father's house ? 


‘giving all dilligence to make your calling and 
election sure ;’' to you I would address myself. 
Let me hail vou as fellow pilgrims to ‘'‘the 
Promised Land.’’ The mountains of difficulty 
which loom up before you may seem steep und 
high. Let me point you to ‘‘the recompense 
of the reward’? which lies beyond. Toil on, 
and toil op the rugged ascent. The summit 
once gained, then bursts upon your sight the 
grandest view ever given to mortal vision.— 
Then spreads out before you, ‘‘dressed in living 
groen," the heavenly Canaun—your everlasting 
home. 


Ah!my brother, you go not thore to mect 
them. I have been there many and many a 
time, hoping, longing to mect and greet you 
there ; but I met you not. At first I feared you 
were sick. I inquired, but Bro. A. saw you 
Saturday night at the Theater. No, you were 
not sick. I inquirod again, the next Lord's 
Day. Bro. B. saw you tho night hefore at the 
Lodge. You and your family were well. Thef, 
next Lord's Day morning I called to see you.— 
I asked you the cause of your not attending the 
mectings of the brethren. You, too, ‘‘began to 
make excuscs."’ Shall I repeat your excuses 
here? Shall I print them, und send them abroad 
to be known and read of all men? Nay, my 
brother, nay! For your credit’s sake, and 
mince ; for the honor of the Christian family of 
which you claim to bea member, I will not, can 
not publish your miserable excuscs. I would 
rather, like the sons of Noah, go backward, and 
throw a vail over them, than thus to oxpose 
your nakedness. 


“Heaven, heaven is a blessed region. 
All, all, unity sbare ; 

Sweet, sweet are their endearments, 
Hatred their hearts never bear ; 

Love love, love, love, 
Pure and immortal is there.” 


——— > c- 


Work it out Yourself. 


We find among Christians those who are but 
partially enlightened, and who think that they 
have Christian oxporiences and Christian graces 
for the asking. 


Suppose I should pray, ‘‘Lord God, give me 
a quick sense of the beauties of literature ;" 
what would God say tome, if He said anything? 
“Fool, read on.’’ I should be turned back to 
my books, and kept at them, till, after I had ex- 
ercised my judgment and taste, and schooled 
myself in the matters of which they treated, and 
become familiar with them, I should become a 
literary critic. 

Suppose I should go to God and say, ‘‘Lord, 
teach me to sce the fine lines of a ship?’ Ire- 
member, years azo, hearing people talk of the 
fine lines of ships, and looking to see them. I 
could not see any lines at all, and said. 

‘What lines do you mean?’ 

‘Why the curves,’’ said they. Do you not 
sec how beautiful the bow is?’ 

I could not sce a thing with my unpracticed 
eye. But now, after eighteen years familiarity 
with ships, I can sec the finest lines, the most 
delicate curves. But ability to do this I could 
not have had for the asking. 

A man goes and asks God to give him patience, 
and thinks God will teach him, and say, ‘'Be 
thou patient.” No, God will not. The man. 
will go home, and his wife will say to him, 
“What a fool you have made of yourself!’ and 
he will begin to fire up ; but instantly he will 


Perhaps I ain over scrupulous. Perhaps such 
trilling and such tritiers with sacred things, 
ought to be exposed. It may be due to Christ 
and his cause, that it should be done. But I 
forbear, at least, for the present. ILI err, let 
me err on the side of mercy. ‘Vengeance is 
mine: J will repay, saith the Lord." 


Onc thing I will say to all such brethren and 
sisters. Be consistent, I pray you! Either 
throw away those ‘‘lame and impotent’ excuses, 
aud do your duty as disciples of Christ, as 
Christians, or como out like men and women, 
and openly declare that you are no longer of 
Christ. Let notthe Church-roll be longer dis- 
graced with your uames. Let not the cause of 
Christ be longer dishonored by your professed 
connection with it. 

Beloved brethren and sisters : you who love 
Cbrist 1aere than the world, and who aro 
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netiink himself and say, ‘Stop! Stop! God is 
going to give you patience,’’ and he will take a 
long breath and hold his peace. And the chil- 
dren will crowd around him, and climb upon 
him, and ply him with questions, and importune 
him for favors, without any consciousness that 
he is over-burdenéd, and he will start to push 
them away, but he will call to mind his prayer, 
and say, '‘I asked God to give me patience, and 
here is an opportunity to practice it, In short 
ho will work out his own patience, if God an- 
swers his prayer — and God does answer our 
prayers. But how does he answer them? By 
working in us to will and to do His own good pleas- 
ure. 

And so it is with every Christian grace. You 
cannot pray humility into yoursclves. There is 
not a single Christian grace that you can acquire 
except in accordance with the great law of God 
that you are to have what you can earn. You 
cannot go to God with any probability of having 
your request granted, and say, ‘‘Lord, give nic 
these needed things,’ in any spirit but this :— 
“Put me in the way of carning them according 
to the law by which they are always to be 
had." 


> Gi. - 


New Invention. 


ini fll 


Mr. James C. Rucker, from his 
knowledge of the geography, number 
of inhabitants ete., of “Jerusaleni, 
Judea, and tke regicn round about 
Jordan,” and with the aid of a little 
mental arithmetic, has arrived at the 
sage conclusion that John could not, 
in the brief space of time which his 
ministry lasted, immerse s0 many.— 
Or, in other words, that they were 


sprinkliig as practiced by his church 
—the Methodist Episcopal—with its 
two or three pages of “Then shall the 
Minister say,” ctc., and determined 
to save sprinkling at all hazards, 
whether he can save the practice of 
his church or not, he invents a reme- 
dy. Ile places Jolin on the banks of 
the Jordan, surrounded by the vast 
multitude with upturned faces look- 
ing towards him; then he places in 
the hands of the Baptist along pole,— 
a recd—witha sponge made fast to 
the end of it. Now, the Baptist dips 
his sponge into the water—now he 
raises it gently out of the water—now 
he adjusts it properly—now with an 
herculean effort, he swings his~pole, 
and 
‘"'Tis done | 
The great transaction’s done ! !"’ 

«Five hundred” are sprinkled at a 
single swing of this mighty pole. 

We do not know whether Mr. 
Rucker has patented his invention or 
not, but, ifhe has not dono so, we 
would advise him not to incur the 
expense, asit is entirely unnecessary— 
no one but him will ever think of 


making, using, or vending such silly 
stuff. 

Mr. Rucker, how is this? Do 
vou claim to have any authority for 
this kind of preaching; or are we to 
attribute it to the depravity of the 


not baptized of John in Jordan.—|human heart ? 


“Well,” says the reader, “whiat of that ? 


We have heard the same objection/tled at this announcement. 


Gentle reader, do not become star- 
This 


urged Ly those who do not believe}kind of preaching is being done in 
the words of the New Testament, ajthe later half of the nineteenth cen- 
score of times.” Foresecing, per-|tury and within three miles of tke 
haps, that this kind of reavoning|geographical centre of the state of 
would not only preclude the idea of| Illinois. And if it is denied by Mr. 
immersion. but, would forever cut off{R., or his friends, we are ready to 
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prove it by living witnesses. 
Brethren, let us awake from our 
lethargy and with all our powers pro- 


A Dialogue—With a Moral. 


———_—_+0e—___—_ 
Farmer.—Good morning Mr. M— 


claim to the people the living word|I wish you would be kind enough to 


of the living God; 


the Gospel; thelgrind my ax for me this morning, 


power of God to the salvation of men,|/while I run up town and doa little 
and, if possible be the means of sav-|Uusiness. 


ing the people from the effects of 


such preaching. K. 


nn ae 


Prayers not pleasant to hear. 
SELECTED By Mrs. J. J. MILES. 


TN a at Ne Net ee on ea ee eM T 


I do not like’to hear him pray, 

On bended knee—about an hour, 

For grace to spend aright each day, 
Who knows his neighbor has no flour. 


I'd rather see him go to mill, 

And buy his luckless neighbor bread, 
And see his children eat their fill, 
And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 

"Let blessings on the widow be’’— 
Who never seeks her home to say, 
“If want o’ertakes you, come to me." 


I hate the prayer, so loud and long, 
That's uttered for the orphan's weal, 

By him who sees them crushed by wrong, 
And only with the lips can feel. 


I do not like to hear her pray, 
With Jewcled ears and silken dress, 
Whose washer-woman toils all day, 
And then, is asked to work for less. 


Such pious shavers I despise— 

With folded hands and air demure, 
They lift to heavn their holy eves, 
Then steal the earnings of the poor. 


I do not liko such soulless pray ers— 

If wrong, I hope to be forgiven. 

No angel wing them upward bears, 
ets re lust a million miles from heaven. 


-eaw vs aneo -cnca - » eee |.s.. 


ionar the Lone with fig snistanee: ave Ww vith: 
the ‘irss-fruits of all thiue increase: So shall 
thy barns be filled with plentv, and thy presses 
shall burst vut with new wine.— SOLOMON. 


-|atous advertising is 


Mechanic.—I wish you wonld stay 
and turn the griud-stone. [tis rath- 
er expensive to work for nothing and 
hire a boy to help. 

Morat. 

If “very truly yours would send 
a subscriber occasionally with his 
private advertisement, Which he wish- 
es inserted in “Your very excellent 
paper,” it would materially assist in 
buying the paper on which his gratu- 
done. If he 
would subscribe for it Azmself, it 
would add much to the fervency of 
his “May the Lord help you.” K. 


———— > --(@>> >i 


To the Brethren and Churches 
of Christ, in illinois. 


DEAR BRETHREN: — The Anniver- 
sary of our Missionary Society is fast 
approaching, and the hand of time 
will soon mark the close of another 
year’s labor, a year which has been 
fraught with interesting events to all 
the lovers of God and humanity. 


We have been passing through a 
dark night, and thousands of cheeks 
have been moistened with the tear of 
sadness and disappointment, but now, 
the new day of Peace is bursting up- 
on us, in all its effulgence. Tempo- 


-|ral and Spiritual blessings are being 


showered vpon us. “Liberally re- 
ceive! Liberally give! !” 
The approach of our Anniversary 
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incites us to remember the following| Number of additions during the year, 


facts. We assemble at Springficld, 
at 10 o'clock A. M., on Wednesday 
August 30th, for the purpose of re- 


counting our labors and talking of 


the goodness of our Great King. It 
is desirable that every congregation 
in the State be represented. 

An effort will be made to get half- 
fare tickets on the Railroads for all 
who are in attendance. 

Dear Brethren, the good work can 
not go on without money, and, there- 
fure, we appeal to you, with confi- 
dence, in behalf of the Mission. — 
Will you not take up a collection for 
this purpose and forward to me at 
Springfield, Il., (care of R. Latyam,) 
immediately, with the annexed blank 
filled. Give notice of the collection 
one week in advance, and urge the 
importance of the work. Be sure to 
send delegates to the meeting. Do 
not forget or neglect to fill the blanks, 
and forward immediately, as 1 wish 
to embody them in my report for 
publication. 

No matter how small or how great 
the offering, send immediately, and 
it will be credited and wisely used— 
and we ask our brethren when they 
make their offering, to remember us 
before God. 

Yours in the love of the Truth, 
A. H. Rice, 


Cor. Sec. 

DEAR BROTHER: ~J commit this circular, 

with the subjoined blank, to you, believing that 

you will attend to the matter promptly. Read 
the circular publicly. 

Please give all the items, and write plainly with 


ink. Fraternally. à. H. R. 
Statistics. 
Name of Church, ................ 


Name of Post Office, 


Present muuber of members, 
“ames ana address of Elders, ...... 
Nane and address of Preacher, 2... 
llave you a Sunday School? l...a.. 
What is the number in aticndance ¢ . 


a ee E — 


Iowa Annual Mecting. 

The Disciples of Christ in Iowa 
will convene in Annual State Mect- 
ing, in the city of Oskaloosa, at 2 
o'clock, on Thursday before the 4th 
Lord’s day in August. 

Bro. A. D. Fillmore will -be with 
us at this meeting. He will give les- 
suns to teachers and leaders of church 
singing for one week before the meet- 
ing. 

Come up, brethren, from all parts 
of the State, for we shall have a good 
time. F. WALDEN. 

Cor. Sec. 


- -- — 0 U .— -- 


JOMMENTARY ON REVELATIONS.— 
Protracted sickness, two deaths, and . 
the attendant expenses, force Bro. 
Padon to suspend the publication of 
the “Commentator,” and, to gratify 
the expressed wish of many brethren, 
Bro. Padon will furnish for the pages 
of the ProcLaĮmation the remainder 
of that work, commencing with the 
vii. Chapter. Will our exchanges 
please copy. 


North- Western Christian Proclamation 


SE ee 


Clayton Illinois, ) 
July, 6th. 1865. § 


Brotner Downs: 
Very Dear Sir— 
Though silent these months, I often 
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Se 
think of you and hope I am Bot fore 


gotten by one whom I remember CORRESPONDENCE. | 


with so much pleasure. 


After a weary and laborious cam- Home, Edger Co., IN 
paign of twelve months constant July, 20th, 1865. } 
preaching, I have determined to lo- Brethren Downs and Karr: 
cate at Lincoln, Ills., which will be| A few weeks only has elapsed, 
my P. O. in future. since I wrote you last. But having 

If you will insert this short letter] few leisure moments, I have con- 


in your next issue, so that brethren cluded to spend them dropping you 
who desire to have me hold protrac- another scroll. Qn this day one 
ted meetings for them may know week ago, I returned from a meeting 
where to address me, you will much held in Muddy-point congregation, 
oblige, dear Sir, your warm friend in a little village called Johnstown, 


and brother, Wa. S. Speer, |Which only continued three and a 
half days; during which, we had to 
a ta! E S encounter the presiding Elder of the 


United Brethren Church, whose name 

VOCAL ee is Mills, together with a circuit 
preacher of the same order. They 
had sent their appointment to our 
Meeting House for the same time.— 
We proposed preaching alternately, 
each occupying half the time, to which 
they at first consented. Elder Mills 
Pe 7 expected that sone of theled out on Saturday at eleven, and I 
urches will send up their Preach- spoke at three, from the same chap- 
ers, their leading singers, and all|ter in the Hebrew letter, and remark- 
who are or ought to be Teachers ed, during my disconrse, that Christ, 
among them. did not, as many supposed, enter into 
Brethren of Iowa, do not let Bro./his priesthood, when he was baptized 
Fillmore’s visit be in any degree alof John in Jordon, nor until he was 
failure. Go to Oskaloosa a week be-|crucified, had shed his blood and 
fore the mecting and avail yourselves|ascended to heaven. When I closed, 
of the benefit of his instruction. The}he arose and said he was one of those 
charms of music are known to all,/unfortunate ones who believed that 
and, perhaps, good congregational|his baptism introduced him into his 
singing has more charms for the|priestly office. He spoke some time, 
masses than any other music of this/but gave us no proof, but, I suppose, 
age. In this we can never be emi-|thought we ought to believe his asser- 
nently successful without proper cul-|tion, because he was an Elder, presi- 
tivation — without training. Brother/ding over eight counties. I still per- 
Fillmore knows how to give this|sisted in calling for proof, and when 
training. K. |he could give none, I gave my coun- 


Bro. FILLMORE expects to attend 
the State mecting in Iowa, the last 
week in August, and during the pre- 
ceding week, will give instruction in 
Vocal Music, at Oskaloosa. 
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Dn 
ter evidence, which you know wasjtell, as soon as the congregation was 
not scarce, to which he made no re-|diamissed, he made an appointinent 
ply, and that ended the first day of|for 4 o'clock, back in the School 
our Union Meeting. House again. We continued our 
Well, on the next morning, they|meeting the next day, and closed with 
withdrew into a school house just/nine additions; four immersed; three 
across the street, abont four rods dis-jrestored ; and two by relation. Bro. 
tant, and commenced operations there| Robert R. Pearcy, and the two Bro’s. 
saying they had business enough to]Campbell, were with us and assisted 
consune all the time. So our meet-|with their songs, prayers, exhor- 
ing progressed. But there being/tations &e. Thus vou see that the 
school in their house on Monday,|war is not yet over, in our ends of 
they announced to their congregation|the carth; there is occasionally a 
that, on Monday at 10, o'clock, they|battle to be fonght. Then, Brethren, 
would again uccupy our house, with-|let us not lay aside the armor, but, 
out consulting us on the subject. So,}sword in hand, contend earnestly for 
we having an appointment at thelthe faith once delivered to the saints, 
same hour, we were again thrown|and victory is certain at last. But let 
together. It was then my turn tojns not forget that Christianity is 
speak tirst, which I did from 1st, verse] practical as well as theoretical. Com- 
of 3d, chapter of Colossians. When|bine the two and all is safe. 
Iclosed, [invited himtotake the stand} Bro. Karr, I reported a meeting 
if he had any remarks to make. He|which I held in April, at Cochran's 
arose, and said I denied baptism,|Grove Congregation, in Shelby Coun- 
having come in the room of cireum-|ty, which continued eleven or twelve 
cision, had also denied that Chris-|days, and closed with thirty nine or 
tians were now baptized with the|forty additions, mostly by confession 
Holy Spirit, and that I denied any jand baptism, which has not been pub- 
Christian being baptized in water, |lished, whether intentional or unin- 
in the days ef the Apostles, and that|tentional, I know not, neither does it 
baptism was not for Christians, but in|matter; only, this being an old con- 
order to become Christians, to all of|gregation, the brethren wished the 
which he objected. We then spoke|brotherhood generally, to know hgw 
some two or three times each, taking|they were getting along; and that 
all the time we wished; but he still/they are resolved, God helping, to 
seemed to think, if he had time, he]stand firm, immovable, always aboun- 
could convince the audience that helding in the work of the Lord. There 
was right. I then proposed that wejare many good brethren there, and 
should meet again in the evening,|sisters not afew. When we began 
and continue our investigations, tilljour meeting, they numbered about 
all were satistied. He said he wouldjone hundred and ninety; and when 
gladly do so, but that he was obliged|our meeting closed, two hundred and 
to return home that evening; so Ijthirty were on their list. May (God 
agreed to excuse him: and strange to|stil) prosper, shield, preserve and 
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protectthem unto his eternal kingdum,| I Connnenced a meeting ai Uak 
in the use of all the means which he} Ridge, Mercer County, Thursday be- 
has ordained for the building up ofjtfure the second Lord’s day in May.—- 
his cause and kingdom in the world,jJOrganized a congregation, on the 
and for the salvation of fallen hu-}third Lord’s day, with fifteen mem- 
manity, is my prayer. bers, all heads of families, male and 
Tnomas Goonman. }femule, save one. Meeting still in 
progress. Brother Harlin was with 
Woodland, Cal., | Me Six days. Prospects good tor 
June Ist, 1865. ff many additions. 

Drar Bretiren Downs anp Karr:-} Yours in the Christian’s hope. 

One year has fled and gone since Err FisngR. 
my arrival on this coast. My time EEE EE PETES 

has been spent in the Master’s cause. 
Although I have not done much, I 
thank the Lord and take courage.— 
It is very hard to proselyte here, 
when compared with Ilinois. But, 
it is our duty to preach—do what we 
can, and leave the result with the 
Lord. Near one half of my time has 
been devoted in trying to build up 
the cause in Sacramento city. Some 
good has been accomplished. The 


—_: — 0 —: — 


Deep River, Poweshick Co., Towa. 

Brotgers Downs ann Karr: 

You may say to the brethren, 
through your paper, tliat } comnen- 
ced a meeting on Saturday morning 
before the second Lord’s day in June, 
on the banks of the Deep River. 

Bro. Springer came on Saturday 
evening, and preached four discours- 
es for us until he made the woods re- 
sound with the old gospel trumpet, 
remainder of the time T have been|at which time we had six additions, 
Evangelizing. = _ {four by confession and baptism, two 

Number of additions by confession! from the United Brethren, and two 
and immersion, and otherwise, nine- by letter. It is supposed that he 


rey 3 . } 
ty SIX. oie Church Siesta preached to about one thousand peo- 
The “Christian Herald” is a wel- ple. Bro. Springer is a workman 


come visitor. Its pages are freighted| that we are not ashamed of. May 


with good news. Goon in your goodjthe Lord bless him in all of his 
work, and may we all be saved in| warks 
the everlasting kingdom. Your Brother in Christ, 

J. W. CRAYCROFT. G. T. Jonnson. 


——0 0 
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Sue LOn: May 25th, 1865. Charleston, Ilinois, 
Bros. Downs anv Karr: — June, 27th, 1865. 
I held a meeting in Mercer County,| Drar Broruzr Downs: 

with the congregation at Eliza Creek,| Last Lord’s day, I preached on 
commencing in the last week of|Deer Creek. The immediate result 
April and continuing over two Lord’s| was, three noble souls made the good 
days. One immersed. — The Breth-|Contession and were buried with their 
ren were greatly encouraged. Lord in holy baptism. Two of them 
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were men with large families. Some/It was conducted with ability on. 
of their families I immersed over alboth sides, and is regarded by some 
year agu. Thad quit preaching onfof our must experienced brethren as 
Deer Creek, for a good while, and|the ablest discussion of the questions 
they were so determined to have mefat issue. ever published in this coun 
go back that I sent the appointment,|try. They discussed the Subject. 
and rejoice that it has not been in}Action, and Design of baptism, and 
vain. May the good Lord keep us|Infant regeneration. Let all who 
trom all harm. want it send for it inamediately, as 
Your Brother ia Christ, the first edition is well-nigh exhaue- 
Harmon Grees. fted. If you want a work in which 
truth is ably and successfully defen- 
ded, aud error unmasked, exposed 
and exploded, send tu J. S5. Sweeney, 
Box 1826, Chicago, [ll., for this de- 
bate. Price $1.00. D. 


— oo 


Cameron, Ilinois, | 
July 20th, 1865. t 


Deak Curisrian Herarp: 

The second Lord’s day in July, I 
visited Bedford congregation, where 
I met Bro. Featherston. Each of us 
preached a discourse. Three per- 
sons were added—two by letter, one] T, g, Prexsoi, Salem, lowa.- Your 
by immersion. money came. You are credited to 

Saturday evening before the third] Dec, next. Your paper is now sert 
Lord’s day, I commenced a mectinglig Salem. We send the missing 
at Oak Ridge, Mercer, Co. Preach-l number again. The books were sent 
ed three discourses. One was added], you ordered. 
by commendation. 

The Lord is blessing our labors. 

Ext Fisger. 


Owing to Bro. Downs’ being en- 
gaged in a meeting at Golconda, his 
“Church of Christ, Nu. 4,” was not 
prepared in time for this number. 

At a meeting recently held, atlTt will appear in the next issue. We 
Barngrover’s, a congregation was or- hope our readers will feel compensa- 
ganized. One individual, a gray|ted for the delay, when they learn 
haired man, confessed his faith in|the fact, that he is engaged in a snc- 
Jesus as the Christ the Son of the} cessful effort to establish the cause in 
living God, and was baptized intol that place. 

Him. * % 


-~ ——_ <i == - 
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To Orn Sussonrers:-—Some mis- 
understanding exists on the part of 
Sweency and Logan Dehate. some, as to what we propose to do in 
This debate took place in White-|the case of those who subscribed for 
hall Ill., between Bro. J. S. Sweeney| The Herald last year. We will try 
and Mr. J. B. Logan, Cnmberland|to explain. When we began, we 
Presbyterian, and editor of a paper of expected to publish at one dollar a 
the same name published at Alton.|year, but after several month's expe 
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rence, we found that we could not 
afford it. To those who had snb-cri- 
bed, and paid one dollar, for the pa- 
per for one year, we were under ob- 
ligation to furnish it at that price. 
and, atter having sent them seven 
numbers last vear, we seut them fiw 
numbers of the present voume, to 
close our contract. Those who be- 
van with the Jnne number were 
credited to May of this year, and, 
hence, their time was out with the 
last uun:ber. By this arrangement 
we lose a few cents on each snbserip- 
tion, but we prefer to do this, rather 
than to break the contract, by send- 
ing the paper for a less time than it 
had been paid for, or to ask our sub- 
scribers to pay more. 

Several hundred subscriptions ex- 
pired with the last number. Of these 
only a few, coinparatively, have re- 
newed, owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that we failed to notify in due time. 
We shall send this number to most 
of eur forner patrons, and we ask 
these who lave only paid one dollar, 


bers as they cai. We will allow 
each subscriber to retain 25ets, om 
each new subscription they send us 


for the everent volume, as some re 
tuneration for their trouble. 


Pimms: Let these brethren 
and sisters who are entitled to premi- 
ums for having sent us 25 subscribers, 
apply for them, giving the names of 
subscribers sent. As we do not keep 
an account of the, number sent hy 
each, we can not always teil who arc 
entitled to premiums; hence, you 
may not get them without making 
the application. 

It is not yet too late to compete 
for these preiniuins. By a very lit- 
tle effort, you can .get the requisite 
nuraber of subscribers, to entitle you 
to a valuable book, and at the same 
time put a nice Parlor Magazine — 
a good Relixious Periodical into the 
avid of your neighbors. Try it! 


CONTENTS. 


The Law of Life, .2........... 161 


tu remember that their time was out|Epistle to the Hebrews, 2.2.2... 170 
last month, and to renew tmamediate-|The Greatest Error, .......... 171 
ly by sending us two dollars for an-|Reporting, ............... sence te 
other year, or one dollar and twenty |Letter from Bro, Garriott, S 178 
cents to the close of this vear. If|Query, 2.0... ec ee eee eee eee TS 
any do not wish to continue to take{fudeed, ............. one 180 
the paper, they will please to return That Sermon, ................ 182 
this number to us without delay. — Inconsistencies, ........ Svs idea ayes 


Thus tar, we have heard of only 
three who wish to part company with 


Work it out Yourself, .........154 
New Invention, ..............185 


us. Two of them were sabseribers;|Poetry, oo... 0... eee eee 156 
the other, a sister to whom we have|Dialogue-With a Maral vee LOG 
been furnishing it gratuitously. Illinois State Meeting, ......... 156 

We shonld esteem it a favor if our|lowa State Mecting, .......... 157 
patrons would, in renewing, eall thej Padoms Lectures, ...........-- 187 
attention of their friends to the mat-|Gorrespondence, 6.2.60... eee Les 
fer and send us as many new subsert [Our Table, .. 00.6.0... ee ee [ay 
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APRIL, 1876. 


I—THE PREACHER'S NEED OF MENTAL AND MORAL 
SCIENCE. 


“Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, in the feast day, many believed in his 
name, when they saw the miracles which he did. But Jesus did not commit himself unto 
them, because he knew all men, and needed not that any should testify of man; for he knew 
what was in man.”—JOHN li, 23-25. 


O other teacher has touched so many chords in the human soul 

as Jesus of Nazareth. No other has struck the chords that he 

has touched, with such power. Innumerable are the intellects that 

he has stimulated to activity, the consciences that he has quick- 

ened, the wills that he has strung with high resolve, the fountains 

of affection that he has opened, and the streams of sympathy that 

he has caused to flow. His influence, beginning w:th his first utter- 

ances as a teacher, has continued to increase, and, in widening cir- 
cles, is now passing to the confines of the world. 

We may well inquire, What is the explanation of this power so 
pervasive and so permanent? Adequately to answer, one must sum 
up all the elements of Jesus’ nature and life. It meets the present 
purpose to say, “ He knew all men, and needed not that any should 
testify of man; for he knew what was in man.” A condition of tlie 
power of his appeals to man, is his knowledge of man. How many 


are the evidences of this power found in the Gospels! These 
VoL. VITI.—10 
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writings abound with such passages as these: “Jesus knew their 
thoughts ;"* “He knew who should betray him.”{ What is more, 
his words show that he possessed this knowledge. What pertinency 
in his questions and answers! What opportuneness in his lessons! 
His word is now a rebuke, now a maxim, now a probe to the 
conscience, and then again a beatitude, a warning, a parable, or 
a prophecy, according to what is needed. “The common people 
hear him gladly ;"f the policemen sent to arrest him return saying, 
“Never man spake like this man;"§ while all wonder at the gracious 
words that proceed out of his mouth. No other teacher has so fully 
illustrated the proverb, “A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” Certainly, “he needed not that any should 
testify of man; for he knew what was in man.” 

Now, if the Great Teacher could not have done his work without 
knowing men, we may be very sure that the minister of his religion 
can not do his work without some of the same knowledge. It is 
hardly too much to say, the greatcr the preacher’s knowledge of men, 
the greater will be his influence and usefulness. Without such 
knowledge how can he be prepared to instruct and move those who 
wait on his ministry? How shall he convict men of sin, and lay the 
basis of faith? How shall he know when to arouse, and when to 
soothe ; when to alarm the conscience, and when to appeal to, the 
affections or the fancy? The preacher must have a knowledge of 
the human soul, or be a bungler in his calling; and when he ac- 
quires this knowledge, he is cultivating the field of mental and moral 
science. 


I. Tue CHRISTIAN SYSTEM AND THE SOUL. 


In the first place, I shall argue the preacher's need of the mental 
and moral sciences from the correlation of the Christian system to 
the human mind. The elaboration of this argument requires that 
both the mind and this system shall be mapped out. Let me pre- 
mise, however, that, for the most part, I must speak dogmatically, 
withholding the arguments upon which my propositions rest. Even 
in handling controverted points, I must avoid controversy, since time 
will not admit of such discussion. This is the less necessary from 
the fact that I am not here a teacher of psychology and cthics ; my 

* Matthew xii, 25. t John xiii, 11. t Mark xii, 37. § John vii, 46. 
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business is to show the preacher's need of these sciences; and the 
value of the discussion, if it have any, will be independent of partic- 
ular views that may be advanced. You may prove incontestably that 
a statesman should understand political economy, and yet your own 
views of taxation and the currency may be wholly wrong. 

Man may be divided into two parts—matter and spirit, body and 
mind. He is not two natures, but one nature; not two beings, but 
one being: said nature, or being, consisting of a physical and a non- 
physical part. These parts pass into each other, so that we can not 
practically separate the one from the other; but they may be, and 
must be, separated for many of the purposes of thought. As the 
sciences of the mind deal with the body only so far as that is corre- 
lated with the mind, we may dismiss it from further consideration. 
The mind is generally divided into the intellect, the sensibility, and 
the will. The iptellect is lowest, and conditions the sensibility; while 
the sensibility, thus conditioned, itself conditions the will. These fac- 
ulties yield as results knowledge or cognition, feeling (under the two 
genera of pleasure and pain), and choice. Accordingly, the mind, or 
soul, or spirit (for the terms are interchangeable), exerts three kinds 
of activity—it knows, it feels, it chooses. Originally propounded by 
Kant, in the “Critique of the Judgment,” this division has been 
almost universally adopted by those writers who believe in mental 
faculties at all. Sir Willianr Hamilton illustrates the nature and cor- 
relation of the three activities by a common example. Before quoting 
the passage, however, let me add that Hamilton adds desire to will, 
under the third head: 

“I see a picture. Now, first of all, I am conscious of perceiving a certain 
complement of colors and figures; I recognize what the object is. This is the 
phenomenon òf cognition, or knowledge. But this is not the only phenomenon of 
which I may be here conscious. I may experience certain affections in the con- 
tempiation of this object. If the picture be a masterpiece, the gratification will be 
unalloyed; but if it be an unequal production, I shall be conscious, perhaps, of 
enjoyment, but of enjoyment alloyed with dissatisfaction. This is the phenomenon 
of feeling—or of pleasure and pain. But these two phenomena do not yet exhaust 
all of which I may be conscious on the occasion. I may desire to see the picture 


long, to see it often, to make it my own; and perhaps I may will, resolve, or 
determine so todo. This is the complex phenomenon of will and desire.’’* 


The intellect, or knowing faculty, is capable of division. Differ- 
ent divisions have been propounded, but we will follow the one that 
* “ Metaphysics,” Lecture XI. 
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makes four species—the intuitive, presentative, representative, and 
elaborative faculties. Their products are intuitive, presentative, rep- 
resentative, and thought knowledge. 

The power, or faculty, of intuition gives what are called the intui- 
tions. Here belong the ideas of being, space, time, and causation, 
as well as proper axioms. “All our knowledge,” says Kant, “ begins 
with experience, but not all knowledge springs from experience.” 
He excepts the class of ideas just named. “ They are not born in 
us,” says Dr. Hopkins; “but as we are born with cyes, so that, when 
the occasion is given, we see, so we are born with a capacity of 
forming these ideas, so that, when the occasion is given, we form 
them of necessity."* Hence, they are not formed by analysis and 
comparison; they are conditioned, but not caused, by experience. 
These ideas are called universal, because all men have them; nec- 
essary, because we can not think of man’s being without them; « 
riori, because not caused by experience ; rational, as proceeding from 
what is called ¢he reason; intuitive, because they are discovered by 
the mind's peering into itself; simple, because incapable of analysis. 
Hamilton called them regulative ideas, because they limit and con- 
trol the action of the mind; all mental acts being within the field 
bounded by being, time, space, and causation. It is proper to add, 
that the intuitions are the subject of vehement dispute, some writers 
even denying that we have them. They do not deny that we have 
the ideas just mentioned, but they hold that they come from experi- 
ence, through the medium of generalization.f 

The second variety of knowledge is the presentative. This orig- 
inates in the two kinds of perception, the outer and the inner; or, as 
they are somctimes called, sense-perception and _ self-consciousness. 
Sense-perception gives us all of our immediate knowledge of the 
external world; its avenues, as the name denotes, are the five senses. 
Our immediate knowledge of the earth, the air, the sky, the sea, of 
human society, even of our own bodies, is perceptive. Under the 
form of self-consciousness, perception reveals to us the world of the 


* “Outline Study of Man,” New York, 1874, p. 74. 

t Almost all writers on mental science make intuition the last dividing member of the 
intellect. Dr. Hopkins, in his “ Outline Study of Man,” has very clearly shown that this ar- 
rangement is wrong. “As elemental and conditional for all mental action, and for the ac- 
tion of brutes as well as men, their office is low, just as that of gravitation is low.” “ They 
are first in the order of nature and are the lowest and most clemental; they are involved in 
all that come after, and are needed to explain them.” (Pages 79, 83.) 
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soul. As we survey the outer world with the eye of the body, so we 
survey the inner world with the eye of the mind. In this way, we 
know the states and affections of the mind—its knowledge, its feel- 
ings, and its choices. The faculty that furnishes this knowledge is 
called the presentative, since it presents or exhibits knowledge to the 
intellect; it is also called the faculty of observation and of experi- 
ence. The quantity of knowledge that it gives us is very great. 

Next comes representation. This is the faculty that re-presents 
in consciousness (or in the mind) the knowledge first presented by 
perception. In the form of memory, it recalls and vivifies what was 
once known, but tHat, for a time, has been out of the mind. As fan- 
tasy, it revels in dreams and in castle-building. As imagination, it 
constructs ideals in commerce, in war, in statesmanship, in philan- 
thropy, in poetry, and the other arts. In no one of its forms can it 
create new materials. It simply recalls and recombines what another 
faculty has furnished. Perhaps no other faculty of the intellect is so 
little understood by the common mind. 

The last kind of knowledge is the elaborative, or thought. Its 
materials come from presentation, its forms from intuition. This fac- 
ulty compares, judges, and generalizes. It forms concepts and judg- 
ments, and draws inferences. It is the arguing or reasoning faculty. 
Its field is truth rather than fact. Its instruments, or methods, are 
analogy, deduction, and induction. The presentative faculty gives 
us facts; the elaborative builds them up into sciences and philoso- 
phies. It is the highest exercise of the intellect, and is very prop- 
erly called thinking; its product, thought. 

This sketch must suffice for the intellect. We pass now to the 
sensibility. 

The sensibility is the faculty of feeling; its field is the experi- 
ence of pleasure and of pain. It may be said to be threefold: first, 
the physical sensibility, or the experience of physical pleasure and 
pain; second, the zsthetic sensibility, which ranges over the field of 
taste, the empire of beauty and deformity in nature ard in art; last, 
the moral sensibility, through which we receive pleasure or pain from 
the actions of moral beings. Thus, every affection of the mind that 
can be called feeling is recognized by the sensibility. To be sure, 
the feelings are the objects of perception in self-consciousness ; but, as 
such, they belong to the second great faculty of the mind. Without 
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this faculty, there could be no such thing as good, and therefore no 
idea of good. Hence, the sensibility is the faculty to which exhor- 
tation appeals. Arguments are for the intellect ; motives, for the 
sensibility, and, through the sensibility, for the will. As intelligent 
only, man could perceive facts, outer and inner, could recall them 
by memory, and could build them into systems of knowledge by 
thought ; but he could have no experience of pain or pleasure, no 
idea of ill or good. Had he intellect only, heaven and hell would, in 
point of feeling, be alike to him. 

At last we reach the will, the monarch of the mind. This fac- 
ulty is revealed under two powers, choice and volition—the power to 
elect, and the power to carry the election into effect. The first is 
spontaneous and free: it is the power that makes a man responsible. 
The intellect acts by necessary laws ; so does the sensibility. Hence, 
there is no more moral quality in the intellect, or in the sensibility, as 
such, than there is in the combining of chemical clements, or in the evo- 
lution of a mathematical formula. But the will, acting as a choice, rises 
superior to necessary law, and binds man with the ties of obligation. 

Man has only one mind, but this acts in three ways—it knows, 
it feels, it wills. It must not be supposed that these fields are closed 
to one another ; in fact, they open into each other by numerous gate- 
ways ; they interpenetrate and even overlap. The lower faculties are 
conditional for the higher. The soul rests on the body. The body 
reaches up through the action of the soul. The intellect conditions 
the feelings, and these again the will. As we rise in our study of 
man’s nature, we must carry the lower powers with us to the higher. 
Knowledge flows into feeling, and the two into the will. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. Hopkins: “ By the addition of the sensibility to the intel- 
lect, we have a new department for the intellect. The intellect gives 
us light simply; what has sometimes been called a ‘dry light.’ With 
the sensibility added, we have light and warmth blended, and a field 
for the intellect that covers the whole range of possible combinations 
of intellect and feeling where no conscious will or purpose is involved. 
With the will added, we have not only light and warmth, but the 
chemical rays. The action of will not only opens new fields to the 
intellect, but gives new materials and forms to the sensibility. It is 
here, and here only, that we find any thing of a moral character.”* 


** Outline Study of Man,” p. 248, 249. 
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Accordingly, many of the acts of the soul are highly complex and 
difficult of analysis ; they are neither pure intellect, pure feeling, nor 
pure choice: hence, many of the difficulties of mental and moral 
science ; hence, also, the intimate relationship of the two sciences. 
The science of certain mental states is Psychology ; the science of 
certain others, Ethics; and, as the lower faculties condition the 
higher, so the study of mental science should precede moral. The 
student should never enter on morals, the science of duty,* until he 
has mastered psychology, the science of the intellect. Not only so, 
the products of the soul become more difficult of scientific treatment 
as we rise in the scale. Intuition, perception, memory, ratiocination, 
are pute intellect, and are understood with comparative ease; the 
ideas of good and beauty are mastered with more difficulty; and, 
when we reach such states as the moral affections and the religious 
emotions, we are dealing with matters still more difficult to under- 
stand. The nature and functions of conscience I can but think a 
harder problem than the nature and functions of consciousness ; the 
one is an intellectual, the other a moral, state. 

The human soul has now been mapped out in outline. Its greater 
divisions have been marked, and some of the minor ones also. Many 
of the latter have been passed over, for obvious reasons. Of the great 
divisions, the intellect has been most studied and most valued. At 
the same time, knowledge is the lowest product of the mind. Con- 
science is higher than cons-ziousness ; affection, than fact ; choice, than 
thought. Concerning the comparative neglect of the sensibility and 
the will in our systems of education, I can not forbear quoting a 
passage from Dr. Hopkins, although it lies a little out of my path: 


“It may, perhaps, seem strange to some that the intellect should be placed 
lowest, but it belongs there ; and the order in which I have presented the different 
parts of our nature, presents, as I suppose, the order of the progress of the race 
when it has been reduced to a savage or semi-barbarous state, and would rise again. 
At first, men worship strength of body, physical energy. The man who had the 
greatest power of muscles was the hero. Even yet there are many with whom 
physical prowess is the great thing, and who hold those who manifest it in higher 
esteem than any others. The next step is the worship of intellect. Disputants 
and intellectual prize-fighters become heroes. Great debaters, pleaders, orators, 
writers, become the great men, irrespective of character. This is our present state. 
No nation has yet got beyond this. In our literary institutions it is chiefly the 


* “The science that teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it,” is Paley’s definition 
of mora! philosophy. 
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intellect that is educated, and in some of them more and more, with little or no 
systematic regard for the training of the higher powers. No doubt the time will 
come when this state of things will be looked back upon as we now look back on 
the ascendency of physical force. Until the intellect is placed by the community 
where it belongs, and made subordinate to the sensibility and the will, we shall 
find that mere sharpness, shrewdness, intellectual power, and success through 
these, will be placed above those higher qualities in which character consists, and 
success through them. The intellect is simply instrumental, and belongs where I 
have placed it.’”’* 


A rapid outline of the Christian system will exhibit its correla- 
tion to the mind. There is not a faculty of the soul which has not 
its counterpart in Christianity. First of all, it is a body of doctrine, 
or a system of truth, and as such it appeals to the intellect. It is 
to be studied and learned like a science or a philosophy. It comes 
to man as historical and didactic knowledge. As history or doctrine, 
it appeals to perception and thought, calling them into vigorous ac- 
tivity; while no other body of teaching gives equal employment to 
the imagination, the highest form of representative knowledge. It 
also appeals to the sensibility. Without the sense of feeling, the 
promises and threatenings of the Gospel would make no impression 
on the mind. It also appeals to the will, giving man his best oppor- 
tunity to exercise choice and volition. Its mandates are, “Choose ye 
this day whom yc will serve ;” “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” It appeals, too, to all the complex facultics. It 
sounds the conscience, convincing man of rightcousness, of sin, and 
of judgment. It fills the sinner with alarm for his soul. It creates 
within him a dread of punishment and a desire for happiness. It 
arouses the affections, causing us to love Him who first loved us. In 
a word, no doctrine or faith has ever been preached to man that 
touches him at so many points. Science, both natural and mental, 
cultivates the intellect ; moral philosophy analyzes the moral actions, 
and holds up the sanctions of the conscience; but it docs not dc- 
velop the power of religious faith, and its appeal to the will is com- 
paratively cold and ineffectual. Moral philosophy is wanting in the 
love of Christ, the enthusiasm of humanity. It remains, therefore, for 
the Christian system to arouse every power,—to blend fact, thought, 
feeling, sentiment, and motive, into one complex whole, that stimu- 
lates every form of soul activity. The same comprehensivencss and 
variety mark the Biblical mode of teaching. Simple statement, logi- 

* “ Outline Study of Man,” pp. 58, 59. 
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cal inference, parable, and allegory blend together. The strongest 
dogmatic teaching, the tenderest appeals, the sternest threatenings, 
are made to harmonize. ‘That the author of human nature is also 
the author of the Bible, can be argued from the perfect correlation 
of the one to the other. Assuredly, if Coleridge is right when he 
says, “ That is truth which finds me,” Christianity must be true; for 
it finds us at a thousand points. 

Such, roughly sketeked, is the nature with which the preacher is 
to deal; and such, hastily outlined, is the system of truth which he 
is to handle. His work is to bring Christianity and the soul into 
relation, and he must do this so as to effect the largest results. He 
is to use the Bible as an instrument with which to discipline and 
culture men. He is to apply the most complex of systems to the 
most complex of natures. He must, therefore, have a profound 
knowledge both of the Bible and of the mind. While this proposi- 
tion will be generally assented to so long as it is asserted in gencral 
terms, it will be very strongly objected to by some when it is defined 
to mean a training in the sciences of the mind. There is a class of 
men who will reason on this subject somewhat as follows: 

“To teach men, you must know men, of course. The teacher 
must understand human nature in an experimental way ; he must 
have a certain practical sagacity, or ¢acf, in interpreting character ; 
but this experimental knowledge, or practical tact, springs from 
knowledge of the world, rather than from an acquaintance with the 
sciences of the soul.” In support of this view, it may be said: 
“Christ’s knowledge of men was rather practical than scientific ; he 
read men’s thoughts, saw through their foibles, discerned their spirits.” 

To such reasoning it may be replicd: “It 1s not without plaus- 
ibility, and even force. A knowledge of man, in the common accep- 
tation of the phrase, docs not of necessity include knowledge of the 
mental and moral sciences; nor does a knowledge of these sciences 
always bring with it a practical knowledge of men. A man may 
handle men with great power, and know nothing of books on psy- 
chology and ethics; and he may be a mere novice in handling men, 
although immensely learned in such literature. After all, however, 
other things being equal, he will best succeed who has the best 
knowledge of the nature with which he deals. What is more, 
practical efficiency springs from knowledge. We talk about ‘sagacity ’ 
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and ‘tact,’ as though they were innate powers. They are simply 
trained ability. Accordingly, he will best master his subject who 
studies it the most thoroughly and in the best way; and as the 
scientific is the best way to study a subject, it is more likely to lead 
to practical efficiency than the empirical. A man may practice Jand- 
surveying, and know nothing of geometry, if he can manipulate a 
a chain and compass and apply a few formule. So he may sail a 
ship in entire ignorance of the science of navigation. But who 
would not prefer to put down his landmarks where a scientific sur- 
veyor said they should be placed; or to intrust his property—much 
more his life—to a sailor who knows his science as well as his art? 
One does not need to be a chemist or a physiologist to recommend 
bread as a wholesome article of food, or even to make it; but he 
will be the better physician for having some knowledge of chemistry 
and physiology. 

“Again, Christ’s knowledge of men, as we see it in the Gospel, is 
practical rather than theoretical; analogous to that which men evince 
in the affairs of life, though much more complete. Such knowledge 
is of great value to men. It tells a man when to speak, and when 
to keep silent; what to say, and what to withhold. But in Christs 
mind it originated in a way very different from that in which it orig- 
inates in our minds. His knowledge was like the knowledge of God. 
In accommodation to human modes of expression, God is said to see 
and to reason ; but his knowledge is immediate, original, and intuitive. 
He never reaches conclusions by logical process ; He knows all things 
by intuitive intelligence. Such is Christ's knowledge. Accordingly, 
he is said to have known ‘from the beginning who they were who 
believed not, and who should betray him.’* This knowledge antedated 
experience and was independent of all data. How different is our 
knowledge! Our intuitions are few in number, and such as we 
have are awakened to life by experience. Almost all our knowledge 
comes from experience either immediately or mediately, by percep- 
tion direct or by the way of reasoning. Man perceives phenomena, 
registers his observations, classifies his facts, and deduces from them, 
by a slow and painful process of inference, principles, and laws. In 
all the higher uses of the knowing faculties, he must return to the 
subject again and again, verifying his facts and testing his conclusions. 

® John vi, 64. 
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And when he has finished his work and named the product uowledge, 
he is not blind to the fact that uncertainty enters into it more or less 
deeply. This is especially true of his knowledge of the mind. 
Nothing so eludes analysis as the manifestations of spirit; noth- 
ing is so impalpable as thought, feeling, and volition. This is why 
mental science is a vast field of controversy. Whatever we know of 
the mind, we know by observing the minds of others, by introspec- 
tion, by analysis and verification, by patient induction. Accordingly, 
whenever we study it to any purpose, we are cultivating mental and 
moral science, whether we study it by immediate observation or 
through the medium of a book. Unlike Jesus, we do need ‘that 
some one should testify of man.’” 

Thus far we have been examining the correlation of Christianity 
to human nature in the broadest sense. Something must now be 
said concerning human nature as modified in particular individuals. 

All men are built on what may be called the same general plan. 
They all have intellect, all sensibility, all will; all have consciousness, 
conscience, the natural and moral affections, and the religious emo- 
tions; all have intuitions, perceptive knowledge, memory, imagination, 
and thought; all have the ideas of pain and pleasure, of good and ill, 
of personality and responsibility. But two houses, very different, may 
be built on the same foundation, and even of the same materials. So 
it is with men. The world of man present a variety equaled only by 
the variety of nature. No two individuals are exactly alike. One 
man is strong in intellect, but deficient in sensibility or in will; a 
second has a powerful sensibility, but is weak in one or both of the 
other faculties ; a third has a cold imagination, but great argumenta- 
tive power; a fourth has warm affections and quick generous im- 
pulses, but small sense of duty. One man will listen to argument, 
but can not be moved by exhortation ; another will weep at some pic- . 
ture of distress, but, poor fellow, he can never see the logical relation 
of two propositions ; still another will give money to a beggar, but 
leave his debts unpaid without sense of shame; a fourth is as just as 
Rhadamanthus, and as unfeeling. No man is full and strong at all 
points ; at best, we are but fragments of men. Hence says Solomon, 
“Mark the perfect man.” In short, if you should determine the num- 
ber of spiritual qualities that enter into a man; if you should conceive 
of each of these as existing in a hundred different degrees of strength ; 
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if you should multiply these two quantities together, and find the per- 
mutations of their product, you would not exhaust the possible types 
of men, and hardly exceed the real types. Now, if the perfect man 
should be brought into relation to Christianity, what would follow ? 
He would be convinced by its facts, moved by its motives, stirred by 
its appeals to his conscience, and all with equal power. But how is 
it when the actual man is brought into such relation? He is acted 
upon with different degrees of power. His understanding may be 
convinced, but his feelings remain apathetic ; he may have vivid con- 
ceptions of the New Jerusalem, but no sense of moral duty ; he may 
weep at the story of the suffering Savior, but have no grasp of the 
Gospel as the wisdom of God; he may tremble at the threatenings 
of the Gospel, and flee the wrath to come, but have only a feeble hold 
on God as a Father. The fact is, men are bound to religion by dif- 
erent ties—one by reasoning, a second by love, a third by fear. 
Though men are acted upon by a variety of influences, few if any are 
acted upon by all influences in their full strength. 

The bearing of the facts just stated on the work of a preacher is, 
or ought to be, obvious. In the first place, the evangelist must un- 
derstand men in order that he may reach them. Provided he is 
equally master of all the elements of the Gospel, he will naturally use 
those that he can use to the best advantage. In preaching the Gos- 
pel, men must be individualized and differentiatated, as children are 
in the family and in the school. The evangelist who approaches all 
men in the same way, who thinks there is only one kind of men, and 
acts accordingly, will have but indifferent success. Great powers of 
mind and great knowledge of the Scriptures can not overcome this 
defect. In the second place, successful pastoral labor rests on the 
same condition. That he may zeach men, the pastor must £vow men— 
not man in his general character, but the very men he teaches. His 
business is to build up their natures, to make them full and strong in 
all points pertaining to morals and spirituality. His people are to 
grow in knowledge and in grace under his care. If the religion of 
some members of the congregation is logical and cold, the pastor must 
open up their sensibilities and affections; if others are highly emo- 
tional and impulsive, he must root and ground them in the facts and 
reasons of the Gospel; if others still are lacking in the ethical ele- 
ments of religion, he must cultivate the sense of moral duty. Whether 
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an evangelist or a pastor, the preacher, to be highly successful, must 
touch every key in the organ of human nature. 

Practically, however, the differences among men are not so im- 
portant as they may seem. Although each one has his individual 
peculiarities, although John is John, James James, and neither Thomas, 
in nature as well as in name, still there are great groups or classes of 
men in which minor differences disappear. There is your matter- 
of-fact man, your sentimental man, your emotional man ; that is, there 
is the man in whom one of these qualities is in the ascendency, and 
whose character is described accordingly, And, certainly, if the 
preacher can not be fairly expected to know men by their individual 
peculiarities, as perhaps he can not be, it may be fairly demanded of 
him that he shall know them by their classes. He should be able 
to recognize the matter-of-fact man, the sentimental man, the emo- 
tional man, and know how to handle him. 

Communities also have their characteristics. Different tones of 
mind are found in different places. A community's tone grows in 
part out of the inherited qualities of the people, and in part out of 
its general culture. A typical New England congregation demands 
logical precision and critical exactness in its teachers, but is rather in- 
different, if not hostile, to warmth and color. The typical Southern or 
Western congregation, with its warmer feelings and more demonstra- 
tive manners, would freeze in the New England atmosphere. Then 
there are the traditional tones of thought, the special ways of secing 
things, the local foibles and prejudices, that a preacher encounters. 
He is but a fool if he runs foul of these when he can avoid them. 
On Mars’ INH, Paul stood in the presence of an assembly, cultured, 
polite, with a habit of mind distinetly marked. What knowledge of 
men, what appreciation of his surroundings, what practical tact, what 
courtesy, in his address! He begins with saying, “You men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things you are very religious ” (not “too 
superstitious,” as the common version makes him say). He then finds 
a point of contact between the Gospel that he preached and the 
heathenism that they practiced, in the inscription on the altar, © To 
the Unknown God.” Him whom they had ignorantly worshiped, Paul 
boldly dectares unto them. Having won their attention by his appre- 
ciation and politeness, he now saps the basis of their idolatry by pro- 
claiming, that “ God dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither 
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is worshiped with men's hands, as though he needed any thing ;” and 
of their materialism, by preaching the resurrection of the dead. In 
the sequel, some mock, certain cleave unto him and believe, while 
others promise, “ We will hear thee again of this matter."* Would 
the apostle have succeeded better if he had actually called the Athenians 
“ superstitious,” and had denounced the temples on the Acropolis ? 

Among an ignorant and superstitious people, the priest may con- 
trol men through fear and authority; but the Christian teacher can 
not do so in any intelligent community. He must win men. Hence, 
he must know man in his general nature, and in his class and local 
characters. No man needs to have a mind more appreciative and 
many-sided. One great obstacle to the progress of Christianity in 
India is the profound philosophy of the cultivated Hindoos. We are 
so accustomed to regard the Hindoo as a pagan of darkened mind, that 
we overlook the fact of his having in his possession, handed down 
from the time of the Sanskrit theologians and poets, a metaphysics 
of remarkable subtlety and depth. How would Paul attempt to 
reach this people? Undoubtedly, by studying their mind, and seek- 
ing to discover some points of contact between their philosophy and 
the religion of Jesus. However it may be with the millions of India, 
I see no reason to expect that her scholars and thinkers will be con- 
verted to Christ, unless their culture shall be treated in some such 
appreciative and sympathetic manner. 

Let me dismiss the first great branch of this argument with the 
remark, As well expect a man who has no knowledge of the science 
of music to play an organ of a hundred stops, as to expect him to 
bring the Bible and the soul into due relation who does not under- 
stand the nature of man. 


II. BIBLICAL STUDY AND THE SCIENCES OF THE MIND. 


The interpretation and systematization of the Bible rest on the 
mental and moral sciences. To a great degree, the Bible is histor- 
ical; even the non-historical books, as the Prophets and Epistles, 
abound in historical matter. What is more, the religious history of 
man, as traced in the Bible, runs parallel with his secular history, as 
traced in historical memorials. These facts constitute the reason 
why the student of the Bible should be a good historian. As a 

* Acts xvil, 23-34. 
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part of general culture, history has its value for him as for other 
men; but there is a special reason why he should be familiar with its 
materials and results, as also with its methods. For a similar though 
less cogent reason, he should have some training in science. But he 
must not fail to be versed in the sciences of the mind. This I has- 
ten to show from the nature of the Book with which he deals. 

The Bible is a book of literary memorials, written in different 
ages, in different languages, and by different men. Granting that it 
proceeds from one source, it is still marked more or less deeply by 
the peculiarities of its human authors and by the circumstances 
under which it was written. It must be handled like other works that 
are similar in their external features. It calls for the literary sense. 
What are some of the qualities of the successful interpreter? Large- 
ness of heart, many-sidedness, catholicity of spirit; that sympathetic. 
quality which enables its possessor to transport himself into other 
scenes, and to appreciate other systems of culture than the one in 
which he was reared. What was the spirit of the patriarchal world? 
of the Jewish? of the Roman and the Greek? What is the angle 
of observation from which different books and passages are written? 
What was the feeling that John struck at when he said to the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees, “ Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father?”* What was the feeling lying in the minds of 
the Nazarenes, that caused them to be “offended” in Jesus? These 
may be poor illustrations, but they will serve to show that, in inter- 
preting Scripture, the stand-point of the one who asks and the one 
who answers, of preacher and audience, must be taken into the ac- 
count. Particularly in the Gospels, but also in the other books, 
series of events move back of what appears on the surface; and the 
successful expositor must be able to read and to show what is “ be- 
tween the lines.” The ability to meet these conditions comes in 
part from historical knowledge of the Jew, the Greek, and the Ro- 
man, and of their habits of mind; but more largely it comes from 
the power to get into men’s minds, and vividly to reproduce what 
took place centuries ago, or what takes place now in remote places. 
To some extent, the power comes from native tact, but, so far as cul- 
ture can produce it, this quality comes more from the study of the 
mind than from any other source. 


* Matt. ili, 9. t Ibid. xiii, 57. 
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Nor is the argument yet exhibited in its full force. It has been 
remarked that, to a great extent, the Bible is historical, that its 
interpretation calls for historical knowledge and training. But its 
great purposes are ethical and spiritual. Even the historical parts 
look to religious ends; its facts are given, not on account of 
their historical interest, but on account of their spiritual value. 
Accordingly, its underlying basis is subjective, not objective. The 
appeal is to a nature the sciences of which are mental and moral 
philosophy. It follows, therefore, that the Bible must constantly be 
studied from a subjective stand-point. Some portions of Scripture 
are profoundly metaphysical; as, for example, the Gospel of John. 
What is more, some portions of Scripture are written to correct 
certain modes of thought on religious subjects; others, to expose 
certain errors of a philosophical character. Much of Christ's teach- 
ing is directed to overthrowing that religious habit of mind which 
sprang from the Jew’s complacently regarding himself the chosen 
and approved of God; as much of Paul's is to correcting certain 
forms of doctrine arising from the combination of the Gospel with 
Judaism or Oriental theosophy. Much of both the Testaments was 
directed to particular individuals and communities, to meet their im- 
mediate wants; and no man can understand these parts unless he 
can enter into the culture and spirit of the individuals and communi- 
ties addressed. What did certain of the Corinthians mean when they 
said, “and I of Christ,’* and what led them to say so? What led 
certain Jews to remind Jesus of those “ Galileans whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices?’ No man can understand the Epistle 
to the Galatians, who has not studied that curious intermingling of 
Christian and Jewish elements which finally culminated in the philo- 
sophico-theological doctrine known as Ebionitism ; nor can any man 
grasp Paul's meaning in the simple declaration, “ We all have knowl- 
edge,’ { who has not penetrated to a considerable distance that vast 
labyrinth of speculation known as Gnosticism. Once more, the Bible 
has a psychology and an ethics of its own. Profound books have 
been written to develop its philosophy. According to the Bible, how 
manifold is the nature of man? What is the “soul,’ and what the 
“ spirit,” of which Paul speaks in the First Thessalonians ?§ What is 
the “heart,” with which man is said to “believe unto righteousness?” | 


#1 Cor. i, 12. t Luke xii, 1. t1 Cor. viii, 1. § v, 3. | Rom. x, 10. 
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What is the meaning of the words “ mind,” “ heart,” “spirit,” “ soul,” 
“understanding, and “conscience,” as they occur in the Bible? and 
do they always convey the same ideas? Only a profound philoso- 
phy can answer these questions. We call the Gospel plain, and say 
the Bible is an easy book; so they are from a certain point of view. 
But if any man supposes the Bible is a shallow pool, to the bottom 
of which any eye can see, he only shows his own shallowness. The 
profoundest book in the world is the Bible; far below the longest 
sounding-line, its depths reach downward to the infinite. 

But it is time to say something of systematizing Scripture. The 
Bible is not a methodical book, in the scientific sense of the term. 
As revealed in the Bible, Christianity is not a theology; it is not a 
body or system of divinity; it is not, in the received sense, a plan of 
salvation. It is marked by the freedom of the spirit, rather than by 
the rigid forms of the letter. It contains doctrines and facts which 
are to be deduced from the language, and then combined into a body 
or system. Now, this deduction and combination are the work of 
the human intellect, as much so as the deductions and combinations 
found in science. Here we enter the field of theology, which may 
be defined as a scientific attempt to interpret, arrange, combine, and 
explain the materials of the Bible. Every distinct body of Christians. 
has something of this kind; it may be simple and rudimentary, or 
complex and elaborate, but it is a theology. 

Before showing the theologian’s need of mental and moral science, it 
may be best to anticipate an objection. Outside of a few old-fashioned 
places, there is a general disposition to discredit theology. Practi-. 
cally, it is almost discarded as a useless thing. It is said that the 
Gospel is not divinity, and that the Gospel, as good tidings, can be 
preached without reference to systems of dogma. This evidence of 
change, whether of progress or not, we Disciples hail with peculiar 
satisfaction. We do not believe in theology, and have never dreamed 
that we had one. To be sure, we have a plan of salvation, but this 
we think wholly different. But it is a theology to all intents and 
purposes. It consists of a number of logical propositions arranged 
in a certain order. In the formulation, we sometimes use the lan- 
guage of Scripture, sometimes our own; but the result is a logically 
arranged scheme of doctrine. 


Now, this scheme, as thus drawn out, is nowhere found in the 
Vou. VIII.—11 
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Bible. We have made it, by selecting materials here and there, 
and by combining them in what we think their natural order. We 
think all the propositions contained in it are true. We think them put 
together in the order of their affinities. And so, perhaps, they are. 
But no apostle, so far as we know, ever preached one of our regular 
plan-of-salvation sermons. This scheme of doctrine may be more 
simple, more Scriptural and less speculative, more easily understood, 
than others; such is my own opinion; but it is an attempt of the 
human intellect to systematize parts of Scripture, and therefore it is 
a theology. This point being granted, of course all of my brethren 
are in favor of cultivating theological studies.* From one point of 
view, the prevailing tendency to disparage and discard theology is 
commendable; from another, it is to be regretted. Christianity is 
not bounded by any man’s grasp of it. The Gospel may be preached, 
and generally should be, as the apostles preached it, as good tidings, 
not as a “system,” or a “ plan.” 


“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
‘hey are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Theology is not essential to salvation, nor should it be made a’ test 
of fellowship in the Church. We do not impose our plan of salvation 
on the penitent believer as an article of faith. If he accepts and 
obeys Christ, we are willing to let our “plan” go. In this field we 
have done a noble work, and we may thank God that the religious 
world so generally is accepting the doctrine we have so long 
preached. But there is another side to the question, since theology 
may have its uses, and does have them, although it be no longer 


*In the second volume of Richardson’s “ Memoirs of Alexander Campbell,” an account 
is given of the arrangement of the Gospel elements in the mind of Walter Scott. Scott 
has been in conference with Bentley and Osborne. ‘‘ From this moment, Mr. Scott's mind 
seemed to be engrossed with the consideration of the consecutive order appropriate to the 
various items in the Gospel, and, being greatly given to analysis and arrangement, he pro- 
ceeded to place them thus: 1. Faith; 2. Repentance; 3. Baptism; 4. Remission of Sins; 5, 
Holy Spirit. ‘This view relieved at once his previous perplexities, and the Gospel, with its 
items thus regularly disposed, seemed to him almost like a new revelation. He felt that he 
had now obtained a clew which would extricate men’s minds from the labyrinth in which 
they were involved in relation to conversion, and enable him to present the Gospel in all 
jts original simplicity.” (Pages 208, 209.) What Scott was doing was this: He was theolo- 
gizing the Scriptural materials in relation to conversion. This transaction is probably as 
near as we can get to the formation of the new theology on that subject. 
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used as a confession of faith. Is there to be no more systematic 
thinking expended on the Bible? Will unconnected scraps and 
fragments of Scriptural knowledge answer the purposes of relig- 
ious culture? While we are more and more methodizing other 
departments of knowledge, are we going to throw away religious 
method? A Christian may do his work in the world and go up to 
glory, having hold only of a Bible fact here and a promise there; but 
he can as successfully study plants, or rocks, or animals, without 
method, as he can the Bible. It may be considered a phenomenon 
for a Disciple preacher to recommend the study of theofogy ; but it 
is time some one should say a word for this great department of 
knowledge. 

Especially does the preacher need a theology. Of course, he 
should not accept it hastily, nor should he make an abusive use of it. 
He must remember that, so far as the form is concerned, it is man’s 
work, and not God’s. With these qualifications, I am prepared to 
affirm that the preacher needs a theology both to study by and to 
preach by. How else shall he understand the analogy of the faith? 
How else shall he discipline his congregation? Men are disciplined 
by knowledge thoroughly and systematically taught, not by odds and 
ends picked up at random. Jt is true that 


“ Our little systems have their day; 
. have their day, and cease to be ”— 

true that they are but “broken lights” of God, and that he is “more 
than they ;” but it is also true that the world is governed by sys- 
tematic thinking. “Say what men may,” says Dr. Shedd, “it is 
doctrine that moves the world. He who takes no position will not 
sway the human intellect. Logical men, dogmatic men, rule the 
world. Aristotle, Kant, Augustine, Calvin—these are names that 
instantaneously suggest systems; and systems that are exact, solid, 
and maintain their place from century to century.”* Let me add, 
it is my opinion, and one not hastily formed, that a solid and self- 
consistent theology is one of the great wants of the religious world 
at the present day. The “babbler” or “seed-picker,’ to use a word 
contemptuously applied by the Athenians to Paul, can not satisfy its 
demands for religious knowledge. 


è“ Homiletical and Practical Theology,” pp. 26, 27. 
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Having shown the necessity of theology, it remains to point out 
its dependence on the sciences of the mind. 

In the first place, theology is more nearly assimilated to those 
sciences in substance than to any other. On their speculative side, 
they deal with the theory of the mental nature; on their practical, 
they furnish rules for its guidance. Hence, the most useful spiritual 
analogies lie between religion and the spiritual, not the natural, 
sciences. In the second place, theology is dependent on them for 
forms and methods. Never yet has there appeared a theology that 
had not its philosophical body—sometimes Platonism, sometimes 
Aristotelianism, sometimes Lockcianism, but always a philosophical 
body. The creator of every theological system has his philosophical 
stand-point; Calvin his, Arminius his, Campbell his. Hence, you 
can never fully understand a theologian’s system unless you can 
catch his philosophical point of view. We talk about men coming 
to the Bible with their minds blank; but such a thing never yet 
happened, and it never will happen. Men may come to it without 
strong prepossessions or violent prejudices, but not without habits of 
mind and tones of feeling. How different are the accounts that 
Augustine, Swedenborg, and Campbell give us of what they find in 
the Bible! Why? A matcrial part of the answer is this: They 
differ materially in their philosophical views of human nature, of the 
spirit world, and of God. Theology, more than any other science, 
runs back into what Dr. M’Cosh calls “the region of fundamental 
principles ; a region, no doubt, often covered with clouds, but where 
all the streams of science have their fountains.”* Leta Bible student 
undertake to determine the nature and the relations of what in the 
Bible is called faith, purely questions of theology. What is faith? 
In what relation does it stand to the intellect? in what to the sensi- 
bility? in what to the will? fs it purely the intellectual effect of 
testimony? Does it differ in nature from our assent to the proposi- 
tion, “that Alfred was a wise king,” or, that “Alexander was a great 
soldier?” Or is faith choice from the will, conditioned by knowledge 
on the part of the intellect, and by feeling on the part of the sensi- 
bility? These are great questions that press for answer, though no 
attempt is here made to answer them. In my opinion, no man can 
answer them intelligently who does not do two things: he must study 


* Method of the Divine Government,” New York, 1867, p. 76. 
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most profoundly the dogmatic statements of the New Testament in 
relation to the subject, paying especial attention to examples, and he 
must also minutely analyze the mind, and the effects produced upon it 
by the preaching of the Cross. He can not do either, especially the 
latter without a philosophical training. Practically, it is enough 
to know that preaching is the instrument by which faith is created. 
Speculatively—what is faith, and in what relation does it stand to the 
mind ?—we need to know something more. Then, in what relation 
does faith stand to repentance? This is not a matter of dogmatic 
teaching, and we must infer an answer from all premises, Scriptural 
and psychological. The design of baptism is taught dogmatically, and 
is not, therefore, properly a theological question at all. 

The necessary connection between philosophy and theology is 
admirably illustrated in the early history of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The scholastic theology of the medizval Church was based on 
the scholastic philosophy. This was Aristotle as interpreted by the 
medizeval schools. More than five hundred years had been occupied 
in compressing Christianity into the norms and categories of the 
Stagirite. The work had been pretty thoroughly accomplished when 
Luther appeared. The great Reformer’s task was threefold—to eman- 
cipate Church life from ecclesiastical dominion, moral life from gross 
ungodliness, religious faith and theological opinion from the crushing 
weight of the scholastic system. For every blow given to the Pope, 
a second was given Aristotle. “I believe it impossible,” said Luther, 
“that the Church can be reformed without completely eradicating 
canons, decretals, scholastic theology, philosophy, and logic, as they 
are now received and taught, and instituting others in their places.” 
Aristotle was denounced as “a godless bulwark of the Papists.” But 
after demolition came construction. In the words of Ueberweg, “ In 
proportion as Protestantism gained fixed consistency, the necessity of 
a determinate order of instruction became equally apparent with that 
of a new ecclesiastical order.” Melanchthon, who had at first shared the 
feelings of Luther, selected the groundwork of the first Protestant 
theology. He said, “We must choose some kind of a philosophy 
which shall be as little infected as possible with sophistry, and which 
retains a correct method.” “ We can not do without the monuments 
of Aristotle.” “I plainly perceive,” he said further, “that if Aristotle, 
who is the unique and only author of method, shall be neglected, a 
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great confusion in doctrine will follow.” Luther modified his earlier 
opinions, granting that Aristotle might be “useful as a discipline for 
young people in correct speaking and preaching.” Thus Aristotle 
was elevated to the throne of Protestant theology ; only it was the real, 
not the scholastic, Aristotle. Our just complaint against the Reform- 
ers is, not that they studied theology, or that they cast it in the 
Aristotelian forms; but that they overlooked the difference between 
theology and the Gospel, and bound their heavy dogmatic burdens 
firmly on men’s shoulders.* 

A striking example of the power of philosophical training in the 
field of Biblical study is found where some of us would least expect 
its presence—I mean in the life of Alexander Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell knew no philosophy of the mind except that of John Locke. 
This his father taught him with the proverbial thoroughness of the 
Scotch schoolmaster. Before tracing the influence of this teaching 
on Mr. Campbell's mind, a few words must be said by way of charac- 
terizing Locke's system. 

Locke's philosophy is a species of a genius that is as old as the 
Greek philosophers. Plato believed that ideas exist before the several 
classes of objects, and that these objects become what they are by 
partaking of these ideas, while Aristotle believed that all the furni- 
ture of the mind comes through the senses. With these two great 
masters originated two schools of philosophy that have continued to 
this day—one higher and’ mote spiritual, the other lower and more 
material. Locke belongs to the second group. He traces all our 
ideas to two sources—sensation and reflection. By “reflection” he 
probably means consciousness, though that is involved in dispute. His 
Continental disciples summed up what they understood him to teach 
in‘the formula, “ There is nothing in the understanding that was not 
previously in the sense.” Whether Locke would have adopted this 
formula, we need not inquire. Certainly, he found no place in his 
system for intuitions. A quotation from Dr. Hopkins concerning the 
tendencies of the two schools: 


“The interest in this question is not merely speculative. If it had been, it 
would probably have died out long ago. It is mainly derived from the tendencies 
of the two schools. Connected with the origin of knowledge in sensation, there 
has been a tendency to materialism, to sensualism, to a low standard of morality 


* For an account of the rise of Protestant theology, see Ueberweg, “ History of Philoso 
phy,” New York, 1872, Vol. II, pp. 16-19. 
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and to the denial of a hereafter. Connected with what has been called the spiritual 
philosophy, or, sometimes, transcendentalism, there has been a tendency to ideal- 
ism, to mysticism, to excursions into cloud-land, to forms of expression oracular 
and obscure, and to an undue exaltation of reason. Men have assumed as the 
product of reason what was not; they have made out of ideas received in this way, 
or supposed to be thus received, a kind of inspiration, and have become conceited 
and dogmatic.”® 

Now, Mr. Campbell’s mind was matter-of-fact, rather than meta- 
physical ; objective, rather than subjective. He took a strong hold of 
the Lockeian doctrine. It was shrouded in no mysteries ; it required 
little analytical power, in which his mind was relatively deficient. 
His mind assimilated it readily. Hence, the philosophy of sensation 
determined his view of things ; and he constructed his theology from 
that point of view, as plainly as Augustine constructed his from an 
Aristotelian point of view, and Schleiermacher his from a transcen- 
dental. To be sure, he proclaimed that theology is not to come in 
the room of the Gospel, and in practice was always faithfrl to the 
principle. But the man who denies that Mr. Campbell’s teachings 
are strongly colored by the Lockeian philosophy, is a person with 
whom it is not worth while to argue. 

In the debate with Mr. Owen, Mr. Campbell affirmed, as he always 
did, that the idea of God must have come by revelation, since “reason 
can not originate the idea of an eternal first cause.”f He quotes 
Locke: “The simple ideas are the materials of all our knowledge, 
which are suggested and furnished to the mind only by sensation and 
reflection.” He then goes on to show that this idea could not have 
come from either of these sources. Poor Mr. Owen, himself a sensa- 
tionalist, could say nothing but that the idea came from the imagina- 
tion! The thoroughness and satisfaction with which Mr. Campbell 
hewed down this tree, can not have been forgotton by any attentive 
reader of this debate. That he was on favorite ground, is seen 
in the frequency with which he returned to the subject, running up 
and down the gamut of the Lockeian philosophy in several speeches— 
sensation, memory, and reflection. It is worth remarking that, in this 
particular, Mr. Campbell went further than his master. Locke holds 
that the existence of God may be inferred from the perfection of na- 
ture; but the pupil declares that natural theology is founded upon a 


* “Outline Study of Man,” pp. 111 and 112. 
t Bethany Edition, Vol. I, p. 116, et seg. 
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petitio principii, and scouts the idea of inferring God from nature. 
He finds no more place for intuitions than his master. 

But again, the whole cast of Mr. Campbell's theological system 
is Lockeian. No previous teacher has placed so much stress on the 
proposition that facts, palpable, unmistakable facts, are the basis of 
the Christian religion ; nor has any other teacher handled these facts 
with more clearness and power. He also had a remarkably clear 
and strong grasp of Scripture, as a thing written, and capable of 
being understood. Hence, his habit of bringing things to the test 
of what ts written ; hence, also, his hostility to transcendentalism and 
mysticism in the field of religion. His Pegasus trod the dry, hard 
road of fact, and made no excursions into cloud-land. He takes an 
objective view of the ordinances ; he finds a meaning and a use for 
all of them ; he has too much balance of mind, too much culture, too 
much spirituality to permit Christianity in his hands to degenerate 
into legalism; he shuns both sacramentarianism and mysticism. 
Nevertheless, compared with the current systems, his theology was ob- 
jective, rather than subjective. It may be said, Mr. Campbell’s clear, 
tangible, consistent view of the Christian system was owing to the 
native qualities of his mind. This is true in a measure, but not to 
the exclusion of Locke’s influence upon his mind. How different 
things might have been, if only Mr. Campbell's mind had been early 
filled with old-fashioned metaphysics! Nor should I omit to mention 
that the visible success of his own work was largely due to his mat- 
ter-of-fact qualities and Lockeian training. His presentation of the 
Gospel was bold, objective, clear. He drew the attention, especially, 
of men who had been bewildered by metaphysical theology. He 
pointed them to definite propositions to be heard and accepted, and 
to definite commands to be obeyed. Naturally, he drew around 
him co-laborers possessing qualities like his own. Men went forth 
to preach THE WorD. The formula, “The Bible means what it says, 
and says what it means ”—from one point of view, a noble battle-cry ; 
from another, a miserable shibboleth—rang through the land. In this 
generation, the abler men who continue Mr. Campbell's work, as a 
class, are not Lockeians ; but there is small reason to think his for- 
mulation of the elements of the Gospel will be departed from. Some 
good results of the Lockeian habit of mind have been mentioned ; 
there is no need now to speak of those that are evil. 
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III. A Worpb oF CAUTION IN CONCLUSION. 


The preacher must not often carry his philosophy into the pulpit; 
that is the place for the Gospel. For the most part, he must confine 
his metaphysics to the study. When we come to the table, we desire 
bread and meat, not some receipts for cooking, and a parcel of baking, 
roasting, and broiling machinery. Hungry souls come to the house 
of God for the bread of life, not to view the tools with which the 
preacher prepares his sermons. Processes are not commonly to be 
exhibited in public, and tools still less frequently. Results are what 
the people want. I have said the preacher needs a theology; not, 
however, to take the place of the Gospel. Constant theological 
preaching is not profitable. His theology is to be a sort of syllabus 
of his Biblical studies as illuminated by other sources of knowledge, 
a key that opens to him the analogy of the faith, In my own min- 
istrations, I seek to be guided by this principle: Always preach 
according to a theology, but not often a theology; according to a 
theory, but not offen a theory. Accordingly, the preacher is not to 
prove to men that they have souls; he is to assume it, as Christ 
did, and preach to them as such. He is not to dispute about con- 
science and the will, but to preach to men as having both these at- 
tributes. He will present truth in a given order, but not spend much 
time to show that this is the true order. Sometimes he must depart 
from this rule; occasionally an unsound theology will stand in his 
way, and must be removed. Often, however, a simple and practical 
preaching of the Gospel will do more to remove such an obstacle than 
theological disputation. But there are times when theology must be 
preached, when the Gospel preached according to a theology will not 
suffice. So it may sometimes become necessary to correct errors in 
philosophy; since they prevent the progress of truth. The mate- 
rialism now so current in both mental and moral science is dead- 
ening in its influence on religion. It may be necessary to attack it 
as philosophical materialism, and to hold up a more spiritual philoso- 
phy. No rules can be given to decide such cases ; nothing but wis- 
dom in the preacher can determine them. But, as a rule, I adhere 
to the formula—philosophy for the study, the Gospel for the pulpit. 
Make no parade of logical and critical implements. Keep tools out 
of sight, but use the tools all the time for the promotion of culture 
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and the interpretation and systematizing of Scripture. The wise 
teacher keeps his science of education, his pedagogics, out of the 
school-room ; he needs them, however, and uses them constantly in 
their place. By following the same method, the preacher will more 
and more learn what is in man, and grow in the efficiency of his 
work. 


II—UNCONSCIOUS ENEMIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


T is Christianity or nothing. All false religions go down before 

the march of modern civilization. No enlightened man can 
worship either Isis or Osiris, Jupiter or Woden, Brahma or Vishnu. 
The world is saved from the superstitions and cruelties of idolatry. 
Excepting Christianity, there remains only what science may do. But 
science, whether we consider its adaptation to such a work, or the 
irreligious bias of its devotees, gives little promise of any thing relia- 
ble. If soul and body rot together in the grave, there is nothing 
to be said, and science is dumb; if the sofl is immortal, science can 
not demonstrate it, much less declare the duties we owe to this 
immortality. Had science any tendencies in this direction, yet would 
it be inadequate; its progress is slow, retrograde at times, and its 
results uncertain. /Æons would pass away before this coral-reef 
could rise above the ocean of ignorance and superstition ; zons more, 
before it would be habitable by a majority of our race. Just now, 
God and eternity are declared to be needless hypotheses ; or, if real- 
ized at all, they are to be classed with the unknowable. Men, who 
have thought their way through this subject, will tell you calmly, 
perhaps sadly, that this one alternative at last confronts them— 
Christianity or nothing. Said the writer to a skeptical lawyer, “ Since 
you reject Christianity, what other trust have you?” “None, abso- 
lutely none!” was the reply. This, at least, is severely logical; for 
when one has condemned all the evidence for Christ as utterly 
worthless—history, prophecy, reason, nature, and experience—he has 
thrown down the pillars of all religious faith whatsoever. There is 
nothing left whereon nor wherewith to build a new faith. In pro- 
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portion as other systems disappear in the receding darkness, Chris- 
tianity rises into the clear light of day. If the war slackens about 
heathen altars, it is growing fiercer about the cross. Christianity is 
discussed by the fireside and the wayside. It is the theme of the 
pulpit, the rostrum, and the press. The cross hangs in every sky, 
and the nations can but gaze. Momentous questions these! Have 
we light, or is it the midnight of eternal darkness? Is the coffin 
the only house prepared for the soul, or is there a life beyond? Is 
it divine forgiveness, or everlasting guilt? 

The world-wide conflict thus introduced to us is an intellectual and 
a moral one. It can not be decided by sacrificing the wealth of 
Christendom, nor by the meeting of infidel and Christian armies. 
We expect no great discoveries nor decisive experiments. We await 
no angel's coming to trouble the waters. We ask not for sign and 
miracle. We sleep, not hoping for dreams and revelations. The 
prophets are in their sepulchers, and the heavens have received the 
ascending Christ. On the field we now occupy, and with the weapons 
now in our hands, we must fight this battle. It is a contest between 
the intelligence and moral power of the Church on the one side, and 
the intelligence and skill of all the world besides on the other. Shall 
Christian logicians so work out the problem, and so spread before 
the world the clear solution, as to satisfy every candid mind and 
silence every objector? or shall the skeptical world show the most 
learning, research, and dialectic skill, and, though we have the truth, 
shall they have the victory ? 

If, turning the pages of history, and surveying the present condi- 
tion and attitude of the hostile forces, we shall ask how this great 
intellectual conflict is going, we shall find many things to cheer us. 
The nominal Christian population of the globe is more than four 
hundred millions, and these comprise the wealth, the learning, and 
the civilization of the age. There is a high degree of missionary 
zeal. A large percentage of the world’s wealth is devoted to intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The Sunday-school movement promises 
much. As the battle sways from the old ground to the new, the 
issues become fewer and grander. Religion is less a matter of 
miracle, and more a subject of law and science. The sword of the 
Inquisitor is sheathed, and national barriers are broken down. 
False religions and philosophies are waxing old and ready to vanish 
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away. Even the concentration of infidel forces and the boldness of 
their attacks are auguries of good, for we shall find the enemy and 
know where to strike. Still, with all these evidences of progress, we 
cry in our impatience, “ How long, O Lord, how long!” Why are 
so many millions unsaved? Why do so many reject this religion? 
It is from God, and the evidence most abundant and unanswerable. 
Why, then, can not all conscientious, thinking men be made to see it? 

In answer to this question, it is evident that, while much is owing 
to non-investigation, and more to that moral grossness which makes 
men unwilling to believe because unwilling to obey, still by far the 
most prolific source of unbelief is the mzsrepresentation of Christian- 
ity. This is the Northern hive, whence swarm the Goths and Van- 
dals of infidelity. They do not see Christianity as it is, but only 
some horrid caricature. The light in which they see even this is 
subject to double refraction, coming as it does through the dense 
media of false training and moral prejudice. Is the Roman hier- 
archy the reign of heaven? Is Protestantism, mangled and bleed- 
ing, the body of Christ? Is a Calvinistic creed the Bible doctrine 
of liberty? Does a Methodist camp-meeting present Scriptural 
examples of conversion to Christ? “If this is religion,” says the 
objector, “then I want none of it.” We have an example of this 
reasoning in Draper's “Conflict between Religion and Science.” In 
this work the Roman Catholic Church is “religion,” and the better 
teachings of philosophers, “science.” When he has twisted these 
perversions in opposite directions, of course there is a “conflict.” 
Though this is the old logic of comparing a rough saint with a 
smooth sinner, yet it illustrates how misrepresentations of Christianity 
are the chief ‘sources of unbelief. 

The unconscious enemies of Christianity are the authors of these 
perversions. I call them exemzes, because they are not only corrupt- 
ing the Church, but also giving the unbelieving world its most de- 
structive weapons ; and, unconscious enemies, because they are doing 
this in entire ignorance of their hostility to religion, but rather with 
the pious intention of defending and propagating the faith. There 
were such in the olden time. When Uzzah, in his over-zeal, stayed 
the tottering ark of God, he delayed its triumphant bringing into 
Jerusalem by twenty years. When Peter would dissuade Jesus from 
going up to Jerusalem to be condemned and crucified, he was an 
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unconscious enemy of Christ, and heard the rebuke,“ Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” In all the progress of the Church such enemies have 
existed, and they are exceedingly numerous and dangerous in mod- 
ern times. It is a sad fact that one may be dangerous to a cause 
for the triumph of which he would gladly lay down his life. How fre- 
quent and fervent should be the prayer, “Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults!” It is a sadder fact that the great source of unbelief is the 
innocent enmity of the Church. Its divisions, its multitudinous and 
absurd creeds; its mistaken zeal ; its fecble arguments ; its monkish 
seclusion; its persecuting spirit; its unholy, because overdrawn, 
sanctity ; and its senseless opposition to reason and science, are but 
too many proofs of this enmity. Our needle-guns are more danger- 
ous to friends than to enemies. Our cannon explode more destruc- 
tively on this side than our shells on that. Not the gates of Hades, 
but ourselves we need to fear, Profoundly convinced of this fact, 
and believing that every Christian desires to be not only the pro- 
fessed, but also the real friend of Christ, the following pages are 
devoted to this discussion of the unconscious enemies of Christianity. 


I. The first mention shall be of those who pledge the Bible, as a 
book, to an wuscriptural perfection and comprehensivencss. Let Chris- 
tian scholars claim constantly for the Bible an unwarranted perfec- 
tion, and extend its scepter over provinces of thought where it asserts 
no jurisdiction; and then let the unbcliever show that these claims 
are unsupported, and that this extension of authority is a usurpation, 
and the argument is complete. Unconsciously, the Christian vies with 
the infidel in destroying his own religion. Now, the great body of 
the Church, and not a few prominent writers, are doing a work of 
this kind. On the one hand, they claim that the Bible is all, and in 
the highest sense, the word of God; that the holy men of old, through 
whom it was given, were mere automata; and that the volume thus 
given has been miraculously preserved in all its original purity. They 
practically claim for it absolute authority, not only in religion, where 
it is admitted to be supreme, but also in geography, history, chro- 
nology, medicine, literature, social law, and natural science. It is set 
forth not only as a book of principles, but also as one of specific 
commands, intended to regulate, in all ages of the world, the minutest 
concerns of individual life. On the other hand, it will be shown that 
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the Bible contains the words of men and angels, good and bad, as well 
as of God; that the writers drew on their own sources of knowledge, 
had a style of their own, and wrote in harmony with the then state of 
human knowledge ; that the text of Scripture has come down to us 
borne by the natural currents of literature, and not without many an 
interpolation and corruption ; and that it was given to men of other 
times and states of civilization, and needs a wise discrimination and 
application to this remote age. It will be shown that, as a treatise 
on geography, history, medicine, government, and many other human 
sciences, it is a failure. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to Christianity than these false 
notions among the masses—notions destined to be taken away, and 
with them the Bible itself. The remedy is not to be found in a dog- 
matic and blind defense of these pseudo claims. Nothing will serve 
Christianity but the truth. A true position alone can be defended. 
Our views of inspiration must harmonize with the facts, and not ex- 
clude them. We must show that the extension of the Bible beyond 
the province of religion is an abuse. Admitting the human trans- 
mission of the Scriptures, we must show that various readings and 
interpolations do not touch any essential fact or doctrine. We need 
maintain only that the Bible “is able to make us wise unto salvation.” 
We need not barricade the progress of the age with Bibles, unless a 
sound exegesis shall lay upon us the command. 


II. A second class represent Christianity as something wholly 
apart from reason and science. In many a sermon, reason is denounced 
as weak, corrupt, and presumptuous. Reason and faith are held up 
in contrast ; the one to be condemned and scouted, the other to be 
trusted and extolled. Every thing is to be taken on authority. To 
ask the reason why is an unpardonable sin. Clergymen are sent 
to cram their dogmas down our throats, however our moral stomachs 
may loathe and reject them. Reason must do homage to religious 
dogmatism. The less reason, the better Christian. The less reason- 
ing in the pulpit, the better preaching. “Reason and Religion” is 
the subject of any amount of pious and learned nonsense. From the 
sacred desk and in religious periodicals, science is often the subject 
of disparagement and ridicule. Much that is false, and some things 
that are true, are said about the limited vision, the inadequacy, and 
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the hypothetic and shifting nature of science. As in politics and 
religion, so in science and religion, there is a desire to have them 
served on separate plates. We tolerate a science of mind and of 
morals, but what Church would hear any thing about the science of 
religion? Here, as before, Christians and unbelievers are working 
together to build up an argument against religion. It is clear that 
if Christianity is against reason and science, it is not from God. 
When the preacher decries reason and science, the infidel says, 
“So I thought, and so I have been constantly affirming; it is un- 
reasonable, and must go down under the stunning blows of science.” 
These tirades against science are only widening the breach, and caus- 
ing multitudes of earnest men to turn away in disgust. 

Rightly considered, what have reason and science to do with 
religion? Much every way. The term reason is used in three dif- 
ferent senses: to denote the intuitive faculty, when it is called “the 
reason ;” to denote the ratiocinative faculty, or that mental activity 
‘by which we deduce conclusions from admitted premises; and to 
designate man’s whole mental nature as distinguished from instinct. 
Now, in whatever sense used, reason is indispensable in religion. 
Without reason, in the first sense, there could be no conscience, no 
idea of right and wrong, no perception of obligation to do right, and 
no condemnation if we do wrong. Without the reason, man would 
not be a religious being ; for conscience must go with us into all re- 
ligious duties, and we are to seek constantly to have consciences 
void of offense toward men and toward God. Without reason in the 
last two senses, religion is equally impossible. How can one incap- 
able of seeing the relation between proposition and proof believe in 
Christ? How could he be held accountable? Reason is the faculty 
to which God appeals. It is the only avenue through which a reve- 
lation can reach us. It must decide whether a professed revelation 
is really such. And how does the preacher reach the conclusion 
that reason has little to do with religion, except by delivering a ser- 
mon on the subject, except by reasoning about it; but if reason is 
invalid when employed about religion, then his sermon, or reasoning 
on the subject, is equally invalid. 

It is not the province of reason to manufacture premises. ‘ What 
can we reason but from what we know.” Both nature and revelation 
furnish us the great facts from which we reason concerning them 
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Nor can reason reach beyond the premises ; it only serves to analyze 
and bring out what is implied in them. The idea of a revelation, 
indeed, implies the inability of reason to discover the things revealed. 
And yet we are not asked to believe any thing unreasonable ; nor 
would it be possible, if we were. To believe that Jesus raised Laz- 
arus from the dead is reasonable, because the proof is conclusive. 
It would be most unreasonable to reject such évidence. How Jesus 
performed this miracle we do not understand nor believe, but only 
the fact. And so, generally, what we believe is always that portion 
of the matter in hand which we understand. In this respect, relig- 
ion stands with all other sciences. He who goes beyond reason is 
walking in darkness. If we obey the commands of Christ, it is not 
without reason ; we do it because he is divine and infallible. Instead 
of depreciating reason, would it not be better to urge the unbeliever 
to a more vigorous and well directed use of reason. It is not very 
manly, to say the least, to persuade our opponent to meet us un- 
armed of reason. Let us rather meet and conquer him with all his 
armor on. 

Science, instead of being the enemy, is a co-worker and servant of 
religion. We should judge beforehand that these two departments 
would illuminate each other. They have the same author. All truth 
is harmonious. Separate systems of truth combine to form the one 
universe of science. The natural and the supernatural are but halves 
of the same sphere. Science is the methodical statement of God’s 
thoughts, as embodied in natural forms. If Christianity presents the 
divine thoughts concerning us, it must be in the highest sense scien- 
tific. The crystal, the leaf, and the wing of the insect, are con- 
structed under perfect laws. Science exhausts her technicalities and 
her formulas in explaining even man’s physical nature. Mind is also 
subject to law. Now, if we find science in all the universe besides, 
and every force and process guided by immaculate law, how can we 
suppose that in the higher realm of religion the All-wise works for- 
tuitously and without wisdom? Mental, moral, and social science 
are closely allied to religion. Religion appeals to the intellect, it 
purifies the moral nature, it regulates the family, and gives laws to 
the state; it gives direction and impetus to every measure for the civ- 
ilization of degraded races of men. Does religion seek to do this in 
contravention of these sciences, or in harmony with them? If the 
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latter, then, certainly, these sciences will justify and explain the 
methods and requirements of religion. 

Nor does physical science refuse this service. It is occupied in 
discovering the plans, the thoughts, and the methods of the Divine 
Worker. If there be thought in nature, then there is an Infinite 
Thinker. However atheistic scientific men and theories may be, 
they are piling demonstration mountain high relative to the being 
and attributes of God. Natural science is removing all presumption 
against the immortality of the soul. Matter is found to be quite as 
subtile and unknowable in its essence as spirit. The indestructibility 
of matter, the conservation of force, the infinitude of beings below, 
as well as above, man, and their immense variety, are all parts of this 
argument. 

We should welcome every sound argument for Christianity, from 
whatever source it comes; and certainly there is nothing more nat- 
ural or more worthy of Christianity than that the works of God 
should corroborate his word. If the preacher can show that nature 
coincides with revelation relative to the natural attributes of the 
deity ; if he can illustrate from history, what the Bible declares, that 
all have sinned; if he shall show that there underlie the atonement 
the profoundest principles of government; if he shall point out the 
adaptation of the Gospel to change the heart and life; or if he shall 
show the reasonableness of the awards annexed to the divine com- 
mands—who can object, or upon what grounds? This would not 
underrate nor weaken other proofs. It is not an admission that the 
older evidences are inadequate. There are also other reasons for 
this method of treatment. A large and growing class are accus- 
tomed to this method, who are not skilled in weighing historic proofs. 
Scientific books, periodicals, and communities are greatly multiplied. 
Illustrations drawn from science are generally understood. How 
greatly it expands the horizon to see that Christianity is in perfect 
accord with every natural and spiritual law! How it exalts our relig- 
ion to a companionship with the very stars, to show that He who 
spoke by prophet and apostle, in the olden time, is the same Al- 
mighty One who spoke worlds into being and flooded them with life 
and light. Churches are not ruined by this broad, Christian culture, 
as some suppose. It 1s rather those who move in narrow, sectarian 
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the party shibboleth, and who are ever acting the religious dema- 
gogue, that ruin the Churches. If this be the true relation of science 
and Christianity, what shall we say of those theological schools 
which are confined to endless genealogies and disputes about words ? 
Of the two, would it not be better for the ministerial candidate to 
seek first a thorough literary and scientific education and then trust 
the pressure and opportunities of his profession for Biblical training? 
or, rather, would it not be dest to unite both in a broad and thorough 
culture of both science and theology ? 


III. A third class consists of those who pledge the Bible to false 
science. Here the professed friends of Christianity unite with its 
avowed enemies to build an adverse argument, Who so competent 
to interpret the Bible as life-long theologians ? and who so worthy 
of confidence as men eminent, in science? Now, if these shall place 
the Bible and science in diametric antagonism, how can this result 
otherwise than disastrously to the Church? Doctors of divinity, 
from their pulpits, may decry science, and vigorously apply the 
Scriptural epithet of “science falsely so-called ;” but the great world, 
swayed as it is by an irreligious bias, will desert the theologians and 
follow the savants. This antagonism, of course, is wholly chargeable 
to vicious interpretation, since the word and the works of God are in 
perfect accord. That human science is progressive and that this prog- 
ress implies a continual recasting of present theories, scientific men 
themselves will freely admit ; but it is also true that not a few Chris- 
tian scholars are persistently and blindly pledging the Bible to false 
science. This was done in former ages, as witness the efforts to 
array the Bible against the progress of geography, and the opposition 
of the Roman Church to the Copernican system of astronomy, 
‘ Does not,’ said they, “the Bible speak of the ends of the earth? 
Did not the sun stand still in the valley of Ajalon, and the shadow 
go back on the dial of Ahaz? Does not the sun come forth as a 
bridegroom from his chamber, and rejoice as a strong man to run a 
race?” It is not only possible, but quite certain, that this folly is 
being repeated in this enlightened age. 

There is a large class who understand the Bible as maintaining the 
following theses : , 

I. The universe is not more than six thousand years old. 
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2. God spoke the world into existence in a sort of magniloquent 
Miltonic way. 

3. God’s days are like man’s, and only twenty-four hours long. 

4. There was no death in the world till Adam sinned. 

5. It did not rain till the time of the Flood, and there was no rain- 
bow til! then. 

6. The Deluge was universal to our globe, and the animal king- 
dom was collected, crowded into the ark, kept alive, and distributed 
again, all by miracle. 

The design and limits of this paper forbid any discussion of the 
merits of thes: questions. This, however, may be said. The be- 
liever in the Bible who affirms these propositions enters upon a gra- 
tuitous work. He is not compelled to their maintenance. He need 
not pledge the Bible to doubtful, not to say false, science. The sacred 
writer does not date that “beginning” when God created the heavens, 
and the carth. How God made the world, he does not say. Science, 
without fear of excommunication, may discover this if she can. The 
word day, in the first chapter of Genesis, does not of necessity mean 
twenty-four hours. When it is said this is its plain literal meaning, 
we have a bold petitio principii. In this chapter and the first of the 
next, as Professor Dana has shown, Moses uses the word in no less 
than five different senses. Green, in his excellent Hebrew grammar, 
shows that this word has great breadth of meaning. The first day, 
with its long primeval night; the third, when the continents were 
elevated and the seas formed; the sixth, when man performed so 
much work and had such varied experiences; and the seventh, last- 
ing till the present time as God’s Sabbath relative to this world, were 
evidently long periods. Very probably the other days were like them. 
Could the twenty-four hour interpretation be fixed upon the word, 
what would be gained? Nothing whatever, and much would be lost. 
Granting the larger meaning, the order of creation, as given by Moses, 
is corroborated by every science competent to testify. Why sacrifice, 
without necessity, so powerful an argument for the inspiration of the 
first utterances of the Bible? The penalty of death was annexed to 
human sin, and there is no need to interpret this as being more ex- 
tensive than the crime. Why so construe the Scriptures, and that 
without necessity, as to call the ancient generations of plants and 
animals from their graves to testify against them? The account of 
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the Deluge is susceptible of a better construction than that which 
makes it universal. Why, then, make it more extensive than the race 
to be destroyed? Why submerge the entire globe to purge the earth 
of a few tribes in Western Asia? for it is not at all probable that the 
race spread far over the earth till after the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar. If the Scriptures themselves give us sea-room, why run 
into the straits or cling to the rock-bound coast ? 

Generally, those who dogmatize the most are least entitled to a 
hearing. The ease and self-assurance with which some preachers 
declare what the Bible mus! mean, and their off-hand relegation of 
scientific theories, facts, and authorities to the shades of uncertainty, 
would be simply ridiculous, if it were not so harmful to the cause of 
Christianity. It is even more pitiful when men who have spent their 
whole lives in scientific pursuits, who have narrowed their minds down 
to the study of some particular monad, or who have nearly gone crazy 
over protoplasm, shall assume to pronounce on historical evidence 
and religious doctrines. Such charlatanism brings both science and 
religion into disrepute. 


IV. Those who hold unreasonable doctrines and seck to fasten them 
upon the Dible constitute a fourth class. By uureasonable doctrines is 
not meant, in this connection, doctrines about which reason says noth- 
ing, and which are above reason. Of course, such doctrines can be 
known only by revelation, and reason has only to say whether the 
professed revelation is of divine authority or not. This reference is 
rather to doctrines which are inconsistent with the admitted intui- 
tions and deductions of reason. Infidels endeavor to load down Chris- 
tianity with the religious wars and persecutions involved in its his- 
tory; with Church quarrels and divisions, with the weaknesses and 
immoralities of its advocates. With these infidels many good and 
great men unite, when to this already crushing burden they add tons 
of unreasonable and absurd dogmas. 

Among illustrative examples, Calvinism is entitled to take the 
lead. It never saved a soul; for salvation is through faith in Christ 
and obedience to him. Myriads have stumbled over it into hell. It 
is concentrated fatalism. From eternity the Unchangeable One clects 
and reprobates. This election is made sure by a partial atonement ; 
for Christ, according to this doctrine, died only for the elect. To make 
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this fatality doubly fatal, men are totally depraved, and are only capa- 
ble of doing evil, and that continually. Lest this depravity should, 
by some mischance, prove ineffectual, Calvinism makes sure that none 
shall believe and be saved without the “effectual call.” Still further, 
the Almighty’s hand is on those who are called, and however they 
may wander and resist, they are bound to persevere and be saved. 
This election was determined by no merit in the saved, nor by any 
foresight that they would believe in Christ, but solely by the arbi- 
trary will of God. This untrue and degrading view of human nature, 
this blasphemy against the character of God, this theological system 
having so much more damnation in it than salvation—these, if any 
things, are condemned of reason as moral absurdities. The wonder 
that so many generations should commit the keeping of their souls 
to such a system is only second to the greater wonder that so many 
good and learned men can subscribe to a creed which they no longer 
believe nor preach. And yet there is a true doctrine of election. 
God, at various times, elected men and nations to carry out his plans, 
though not to eternal life. He has elected character rather than per- 
sons. It is an election through belief of the truth and sanctification 
of the Spirit—an election in which the soul itself gives the casting 
vote. Calvinism is sustained by obscure passages, and far-fetched 
metaphysical inferences. As a system of human speculations, it is 
but cobwebs, compared with the universal commands, promises, and 
whosoever-wills of the Divine Word. 

Equally absurd is that tenet of Arminianism which teaches that 
a person can not understand and obey the Gospel till he has become 
the subject of miraculous converting-power. It makes little differ- 
ence whether the election and reprobation were an eternity ago, or 
in this life. In either case the doomed soul has no alternative. In 
either case God is represented as refusing men the power to believe, 
and then condemning them for not believing. 

Another example is the claim of sanctification, in the sense that 
one can reach such a state of perfection that he no longer commits 
sin. If by attending a so-called “holiness-camp-meeting,” or by im- 
portunate prayer, one could rise to such serene heights, it would be 
a consummation devoutly to be wished ; especially would it be a good 
thing if some of our public men could graduate in this school before 
their election to office. That sinlessness is to be approximated by 
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feeling, rather than by learning and doing ; that this quick and patent 
method is better than the old-fashioned way; that we can surpass 
prophets and apostles, or reach such a stage that we shall need no 
advocate with God, are suppositions sufficiently daring; and we have 
no need to face the Scripture declaration, that “if a man say he has 
no sin, he is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” 

Christian learning and piety have often been employed in giving 
the sanction of heaven to systems of immorality and oppression. 
The blessings of God have been invoked on the cruelest tyrannies. 
Scripture texts have been patched together by ingenious men to hide 
the deformities of states and institutions. Intemperance continues 
its ravages by the sufferance of professed Christians. The Church 
has the power to slay this monster at a single blow. If these uncon- 
scious enemies could make Christianity support oppression and crime, 
this success would be fatal to our religion. The moral purity of 
Christianity, like the sinlessness of its Founder, is the rock on which 
it is built. As the sun needs no proof that it hangs in mid heaven, 
but its own light and heat, so the moral purity of Bible teaching de- 
clares its divine origin. 

Again, there are whole nations who maintain that Roman Catholi- 
cism is Christianity ; and it must be admitted that they are sincere in 
this. In proportion, however, as they shall succeed, will they under- 
mine the religion they profess to love. Men of reading and thought 
can never believe that any pope, however wise and good, is God's 
vicegerent, is infallible in the interpretation of the Bible, or immacu- 
late in the management of the Church. The nineteenth century can 
not brook the Romish confessional, which, in its very nature, is an 
invasion of the sanctity of home. The sale of indulgences, of masses 
for the dead, and of prayers for souls in purgatory, are but so many 
means by which the priest may hold his victim over the pit of hell, 
and threatens to drop him in, unless he pays handsomely. The hor- 
rors of the Inquisition, the impurity of its priests, and its grasping 
after political power, reveal its true character. History, reason, and 
science impeach it of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

It is evident that all these advocates of error are enemies of true 
religion, however unconscious of this enmity and however pious they 
may be. And it is evident, furthermore, that Christianity must make 
slow progress while these things stand in its way. 
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V. Another class of unconscious enemies is composed of some of 
the most pious and zealous members of the Church—¢hose whose ideas 
of conversion, and methods of promoting tt, are not in harmony with 
mental and moral science. The prevalent and misnamed orthodox 
teaching concerning conversion, is, undoubtedly, the chief obstacle to 
the propagation of Christianity. In one view, it is a marvel that all 
do not accept this religion. Its demands are evidently right ; for they 
are simply that we shall do the best for ourselves and our fellow-men. 
It enjoins the noblest life. In this world it brings to us the peace of 
God, and, in the world to come, life everlasting. It requires the re- 
nunciation of no real enjoyment, of no permanent good. The disap- 
pointments and sorrows of this life, our consciousness of guilt, and our 
fear to tread the lonely pathway of the grave, powerfully dissuade us 
from the rejection of this, our only hope. Against these pleadings 
within and without, pride of consistency, fear of man, and the love of 
sinful pleasure, could not prevail. If the earth repels and all the stars 
attract, how shall we not leave this blighted world ‘and soar to the 
heavens? So it was in the ancient times. Three thousand accepted 
the first offer of mercy. Two thousand were the result of a second 
sermon. In less than three centuries the whole civilized world 
acknowledged the lordship of the Nazarene. Now, after months of 
preaching, we rejoice over a few scores or hundreds. The vast mul- 
titudes remain unmoved. There are various causes for this difference, 
but among them all the most potent hinderance.is this popular but 
unreasonable and unscriptural view of conversion. A charge so 
grave as this requires careful statement and proof. 

First, conversion is presented, not as a moral change to be 
brought about by moral means, and as something to be done by the 
moral agent, but as a spiritual change, to be wrought by divine and 
superhuman power. The teaching from ten thousand pulpits is, that 
faith, repentance, and a consequent change of life, are no part of con- 
version, but that above and beyond these we must have what is called 
a “change of heart,” or the “new birth.” This inward renewal is 
secured by an act of special mercy, and made known to the recipient 
by a special and peculiar experience. This experience is the pass- 
port into the Church, and often the only hope of heaven. Secondly, 
it is evident that, in order to secure such a conversion, two things 
- must be done. The sinner must be induced to believe in Christ and 
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repent, as necessary conditions ; and then the believing penitent must 
unite with the Church in supplication for this divine grace, for this 
Spiritual change. Both God and the sinner must be converted. After 
the preaching to sinners, there must be the praying to God. The first 
meeting is for sinners, but the second is for God; and the latter is 
usually the longest, most earnest, and most uncertain. TZhirdly, the 
evidence of this conversion is not the certainty of any divine promise, 
nor the compliance with any divine commands, but this experience 
rather. This is a brief but just statement of popular teaching and 
practice. There may be minor differences, but these are the prominent 
features. 

The consequences of this teaching are most injurious. There is 
reason to doubt the validity of the professed experience. It can not 
be clearly defined ; and, in fact, no two are alike. One sees a light, 
and another dreams a dream. Some fall as dead, and others shout till 
they are hoarse. Mental excitement and anguish of soul prevent all 
calm observation and judgment; and yet upon this change, life and 
death depend. How much of this experience is owing to joy conse- 
quent upon submission to God and to sympathy with the joy of our 
praying friends, and how much to this spiritual change, none can 
tell. Belief in its reality is exceedingly fluctuating. It depends on 
mental states. In times of despondency, when most needed, it van- 
ishes away. A large portion of Christian people have a “standing 
doubt,” where there ought to be the utmost certainty. Besides, if 
this change is real, why is it not relied upon as a continual miracle in 
proof of Christianity ? 

It certainly would be miraculous, and as demonstrative as the 
raising of the dead. Instead of prophet, apostle, or argument, call 
in a score of witnesses, put them under oath, and let them testify. 
But this is never done, because Christians themselves have so little 
confidence in it. The overthrow of such a claim has a powerful 
recoil against religion itself. Another result is, that “getting relig- 
ion” becomes an experiment, and few men like to subject themselves 
to such experiments, and that in a public manner, It is a trial, and 
often a failure. Many a penitent suppliant turns away from the 
anxious-seat a confirmed infidel. Few like to submit to the manipu- 
lations and whisperings of a certain class of revivalists and their 
fanatical helpers. This is all so different from every thing else, and - 
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all so foreign to their methods of investigation and self-determina- 
tion, as to prevent even a trial of this way. Further, this view rep- 
resents God as being most capricious. Now he loves the world and 
gives his Son for it. He sends abroad the Gospel proclamation, 
inviting whosoever will to comeand live; and yet he is so unwilling to 
hear and forgive that all this importunity is needed; nay, is often 
unavailing. 

By this view, Churches are restricted and greatly hindered in their 
efforts to evangelize. Revivals are believed to come as special provi- 
dences. The rain may fall on one country but not on another. 
There may be a work of grace at Pittsburg, but can not be at Cin- 
cinnati, unless God comes down the river. Most Churches sit, like 
Elijah on Mt. Carmel, with their heads bowed upon their knees, 
waiting till some sign shall appear. There is also, on this view, a 
wonderful misdirection of effort. If Churches would reason and 
plead with sinners as they do with God, the world would soon be 
converted. Not that it is wrong to pray for things God has prom- 
ised, but we do not ¿ruly pray unless we work for the fulfillment of 
our prayers. This view of conversion leads to the wildest extrava- 
gance and fanaticism. Prayers are offered that the Holy Spirit may 
“just now” touch the hearts of distant friends and convert them ; 
as if these friends would not have been converted long ago, if it 
depended solely on the divine will. Hammond revivals sweep over 
society like cyclones from the tropics, leaving only years of religious 
declension in their path. 

The apostles advanced no theory of spiritual influence. They 
preached not the Holy Spirit, but Christ and him crucified. They 
plainly declared the conditions by an honest compliance with which 
every man might have the divine assurance of pardon. Such preach- 
ing now, as then, would commend itself to the reason and conscience 
of the most gifted and cultivated men, and also be level to the com- 
prehension of the great mass of mankind. 


VI. The last class to be considered is composed of those who are de- 
voted to the maintenance of denominationalism. It is no more certain 
that these are unconscious of hostility to Christianity than that re- 
ligious parties are injurious to the Church; both must be granted. 
The Savior established but one kingdom, and he prayed that all his 
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. followers might bė one as he and the Father were one, that the 
world might believe that God had sent him. Nothing would so 
hasten the day of millennial glory as the organic and spiritual union 
of all believers in Christ. Those who take the opposite position 
do so in disregard of the prayer of Christ, the purest aspirations of 
the Church for peace and universal fellowship, the results of union 
in ancient and modern times, and the deep conviction of nearly the 
whole Christian world. They are only exercising their ingenuity in 
defense of a bad case. Denominationalism not only distracts and 
discourages those who are seeking Christ, but it is also a powerful 
weapon in the hands of infidels. 

Multitudes would abandon sectarianism and this unconscious hos- 
tility to Christ, if they could see any way out of the labyrinths of 
Protestant creeds and parties. This is undoubtedly a most difficult 
problem. It implies not only the opening of the prison doors and 
the great iron gate, but also unbinding the prisoners and inducing 
them to escape. It would be to this age what the Reformation 
under Luther was to the sixteenth century. Without claiming the 
solution of this problem, which perhaps is possible only to Divine 
Providence, a few suggestions only are offered. 

1. Those who maintain denominationalism mistake the purpose of 
the Church. It was commissioned to publish the Gospel and help 
men in their struggle against sin. It does not receive men to doubt- 
ful disputations and the discussion of endless genealogies. It is not 
a convention for the adoption of a creed. It is not an Inquisition 
to try and burn heretics. It is not its province to keep an index 
expurgatortus of men as well as of books. But it is a home for those 
who would break off their sins by righteousness. Its sole business 
is to kelp those who are ready to perish. How sadly the Christian 
world has forgotten this! While the day is far spent, and uncounted 
millions are ready to perish, we are settling dogmas, measuring one 
another's relative soundness, and arranging the etiquette of worship! 
A man may be very ignorant, and consequently very unsound, and 
yet be a child of God. If we must all be “sound” in order to be 
saved, God have mercy on those who ¢hink they are sound. 

2. Again, it may help us to consider that all truth is not equally 
important. There are truths which were all important to men of 
ancient times, but which have little to do with us. There are other 
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truths which will be important when we come to them. How evil 
came into existence is an interesting question, and also whether the 
soul is conscious between death and the resurrection or not; but 
they have little to do with the present time. Men are sinners, and it 
ís appointed unto men once to die. The present truth is essential. 
How shall dying men be saved, is the great practical question. It is 
an ever-present truth that we should add to our faith courage, knowl- 
edge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. 
If we should erase from our creeds all dead and all unborn truths, 
they would become wondrously short and simple. Passing over a 
thousand questions whose discussion only serves to divide, weaken, 
and delay, let us hasten to the rescue of the shipwrecked multitudes. 

3. How far should we hold ourselves responsible for the religious 
views of other people? Before we set about the task of making all 
men see alike on every subject, it might be well to ask if this would 
be pleasing to the Lord. Has any man a right to thrust himself 
between another man’s soul and his God? Is it not the right and 
the duty of every man to study the Bible for himself, as he must 
answer for himself before the judgment-seat of Christ? Who would 
assume the responsibility of another man’s soundness in religious 
matters? Who, even if he had the power, would make all men be- 
lieve as he does? It is our duty, indeed, to give all the light we can, 
and also to receive it from whatever source; but, further than this, 
how can we be responsible? And yet the great object of the strug- 
gling sects is the questionable privilege of regulating the beliefs of 
all others. In their over-self-confidence, they would make all others 
like themselves. Shall we disfellowship whole parties because they 
differ from us in matters not essential to salvation? Would such a 
course make matters better? Would it not be our duty, rather, to min- 
gle with them and afford them light? Besides, our own eyes might 
be opened. If Baptists have light which Methodists need, and vice 
versa, how are they to illumine one another in total isolation? Dif- 
ference of religious views is generally a reason for association, and 
not for Pharisaic separation. 

4. Again, it might be useful to inquire what association with relig- 
ious people implies an indorsement of their heresies. Do we indorse 
their errors when we go along the street with them? when we trade 
with them? when they become business partners? when we read their 
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books? when we hear their preaching? when we pray with them? 
when we work with them in helping on benevolent enterprises? If 
any or all of these acts imply an indorsement of all the views of 
associated persons, then who can be saved? We must needs go out 
of the world. All this demonstrates that the basis of union must be 
simple, and composed only of saving truth. 

5. Finally, in our search for a plan of union, it would be well to 
ask if there is a Scriptural, a divine plan. What was the one truth 
to be believed in ancient times? What degree and kind of union 
prevailed then, and how was it secured? Particularly, how were 
Jews and Gentiles made one in Christ? This divine plan might be 
worth ten thousand of human invention. 


Incomplete as this enumeration of the unconscious enemies of 
Christianity may be, it suffices to show two things: First, that the 
greatest hinderance to the progress of Christianity comes from the 
Church itself. Historical criticism, false science, and infidel ridicule, 
are nothing compared with this. These unconscious enemies are all 
the more to be dreaded because they are sincere and pious. Their 
complete removal requires ages of religious progress. It should lead 
to prayerful searchings of heart and life, to find and bring into judg- 
ment any lurking and unconscious enmity to Christ that may be 
there. Secondly, it shows the inherent power of Christianity. It can 
endure the mistakes of its friends as well as the attacks of its ene- 
mies. Notwithstanding both, it is marching on from conquering 
unto conquest. 
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IV—ABOUT GOD AND CREATION. 


HO is God? What is God? Is there a God? God is an in- 

tellectual necessity ; that is, the human mind is so constructed 
that it zus? believe in God. We are in painful unrest till we rest in 
God. God is the inevitable goal of all true thinking. A thousand 
paths lead us to him. Every leaf, every star, lands us in him. 
Who made this grass-blade? Nature? How could that be? Has 
nature intelligence and volition? Is nature anagent? Is not nature 
rather simply the visible garment which at once hides and reveals the 
God who works through it? Who made the stars? Did each star 
make itself? How could it act before it was ? Did one father star 
make all the others? But who made this father star? Itself? 
Every body says, No! It had no will; it was, therefore, itself but an 
effect ; it was caused. If caused, then it was caused by a cause. 
But who caused this cause? Another cause? This does not help 
the matter. The Indian fable of the world resting upon an animal, 
and this animal upon another, and so on, is only an irony, and was 
never believed for a moment, even by-a child. A cause that is not 
itself an effect—a first cause, a cause of all secondary causes—“/is is 
what we need; this is called for by all consecutive thought; to this 
we are intuitively and irresistibly driven by our very intellectual in- 
ability to think the contrary. If, therefore, avy of our thoughts are 
true, this is true—that there is a First Cause. That is, if we know 
any thing at all, we know that there is a God. This is to the mind 
what Noah's ark was to the dove. We might try to rest upon the 
glittering waves of idealism or pantheism, but only for a moment; 
sure footing is found only in the ark of God. 

But zat is God? He is cause, and he is first. As first there 
was nothing before him, nor in fact any thing as early as he. For 
he was dcfore all things; that is, all things uż him were subse- 
quent (logically at least) fo him. But how about time and space? 
Time and space are not really at all. They are not things, but 
thoughts ; they are not entities, but mere conceptions, mere forms of 
thought. They have not positive existence. But God 7s positive; 
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he exists; and before and above and beneath him, there was and 
is nothing. As first and as cause, God is uncaused cause; hence, 
he is independent. How and why he exists is incomprehensible ; 
we are simply under a constitutional necessity of admitting that he 
does exist. This necessity, however, having been once yiclded to, 
light, glory, and order stream thereupon over the universe. Now we 
can understand many things; before this we could understand noth- 
ing. As first cause, God is now known to be the primary cause of 
all that is zoz God. He is the Creator of all the substances and be- 
ings in the universe. We can not prove this, we can only snow it; 
for it is more certain than any proof—resting upon that which is the 
ground of all proof; namely, our intuitions, and, more particularly, the 
intuition of causé and effect. 

As first cause, God is the source of all the power and order and 
life of the universe. The magnitude of the universe calls for power 
in its Cause; its order calls for reason ; its life calls for life. The 
“things seen” reveal the qualities of their Maker. God is, therefore, 
potent and rational and “ving. From our inability to think of God 
as limited or imperfect, we are forced to regard him as perfect and 
unlimited, at least from without. He is limited only from within ; 
namely, by the very perfections of his being. Being perfect power, 
he can not be weakness ; being perfect wisdom, he can not be un- 
wise ; being perfect harmony, he can not be disharmony. God “can 
not lie ;” this is the sole sort of inability or imperfection that belongs 
to him. But this is no imperfection at all. 

Reason and the Church express the scope of God's attributes by 
prefixing to them the -word all; thus, God is (all-powerful) omni- 
potent, cmnuipresent, omniscient, etc. But what do we mean by this? 
We do not mean that he exerts all the power that is exerted ; for we 
are conscious that he does wot; we exert some power ourselves. We 
can only mean that he is adequate to all the exertions of power that 
are called for by his infinite wisdom. 

What now do we mean by saying that God is omnipresent? Not 
that he is actually present at every point in space; for then he 
would fiil all space, seeing that he is not an abstraction but a sub- 
stantiality ; then there would be no space left; and then pantheism 
would be true; for both we and the rocks and the stars occupy a 
part of space; for God is a positive entity, and we and the stars are 
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so also; and two positive entities can not occupy the same point of 
space at the same time. Al] we can mean, therefore, by God's omni- 
presence is, that he is pfofcutial/y present at every point of universal 
space ; that is, that he is @d/e to be present wherever his infinite wis- 
dom calls for his presence. 

But what do we mean by God’s omniscience? We can only 
mean that he knows all that is a possible object of knowledge. He 
knows all that zs, and as itis. He knows all the past and all the 
present, and all that is causally involved in the present state of the 
universe. He knows all that is the truth; the false he knows as 
false, the true as true. He knows things as they are; for example, 
if my final moral destiny is as yet uncertain and unfixed, then he 
knows it as uncertain and undetermined. But does not this view 
subject God's knowledge to the limitations of time? Yes; for it zs 
so limited. God’s knowledge is as really limited by time as ours. 
Before he created the work! he knew that it did of exist; after he 
had created it, he knew that it dd exist. If God ever has a new 
thought, he then knows something which he did not know before; 
otherwise it were not a new thought. God's knowledge is, therefore, 
constantly being modified and increased. Whenever a planet or a 
Sparrow ceases to be, then the knowledge of it as an actuality 
passes out of the storehouse of God's knowledge of actualities. 
Whenever a new planet becomes a reality, then God's knowledge of 
realities is increased by so much. All of which amounts to this: 
God's knowledge is a knowledge of ¢ruth—it embraces the past as 
past, the present as actual, the future as contingent. But are not all 
the events and acts of the future locked up and involved in actually 
existing chains of causation? And if so, does not an exhaustive 
knowledge of the present embrace all that ever will be? Yes; if they 
are so locked up. But they are vot; the intuition of creatural free- 
dom denies it and intuition is demonstration. The true expression 
of God's omniscience is, therefore, this: God knows all that has been, 
all that is, and all that is xecessarily going to be. 

As being potent, God has a will; for nothing has power but will, 
or that which has will. This will, as in union with omniscience, in- 
volves infinite practical reasonableness, or wisdom. The infinite wis- 
dom guides the will; the will actualizes the wisdom. Hence there 
results absolute self-consistency. This self-consistency is the one 
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mother-virtue of God, whereof all the other so-callcd moral virtues or 
attributes are simply special phases. What, for example, is God's 
holiness but his wholeness, his rounded completeness, th::t is, his 
self-consistency ? What is his justness or his truthfulness but his 
fidelity to his promises? What is his righteousness but his treating 
his creatures according to the nature and relations which he gave to 
them ? and what is all this but his self-consistency? What would 
unrighteousness in God be but his coming into conflict with his own 
nature, or with the nature with which he has gifted his creatures? 
The cardinal virtue of God is, therefore, self-consistency. 

From this stand-point we are enabled at once to see the sole true 
ground of right. The ground of right is the nature of God, as ex- 
pressing itself through his w.ll. This is evident from the sufficiency 
of this ground, and from the inconceivability of any other ground. 
For what was there before God as a ground for right? Nothing. 
What is there now above God? Nothing. What was before all 
things? God. What is the source of all things? Gol. By what 
alone is God governed? By his own perfcctions. What, then, is 
the rule of God's will? This will itself, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, himself. What are the products of the outgoings of 
God’s will? Creatures and the consequent relations of creatures. 
When creatures live true to their natures and relations, what do we 
call their conduct? Right. What is the ground of the natures and 
relations of creatures? The creative will of God. God is, therefore, 
right when he is true to himself; that is, when he is self-consistent ; 
man is right when he is true to God. 

But is God always true to himself; is God's creative will a suffi- 
ciently immutable ground of right? It is the most immutable thing 
in the universe ; for it is the source of all the immutability that there 
is in it. But, for that matter, it zs absolutely immutable—in the sense 
of absolute self-consistency. But how is this made to appear? It 
results from the very idea of God as the absolutely perfect one. 
God has perfect knowledge, perfect wisdom, perfect power. Having 
perfect knowledge, he never makes a mistake. Having perfect wis- 
dom, he chooses always the best thing and the best course. Having 
perfect power, he always accomplishes what he plans. He can, there- 
fore, never possibly have any ground for undoing what he has done, 
or for doing it otherwise than as he did, and does, do it; that is to 
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say, hecan never contradict himself, never be other than self-consistent ; 
and this is the only immutability required, or even possible, in a per- 
fect, rational personality. Hence, the creative will of God furnishes 
the highest immutability required in the ground or standard of right. 

And this does not in the least preclude God’s absolute freedom 
and liberty. God is absolutely immutable (in the sense of self-con- 
sistency), and yet absolutely free. He always does just what he 
chooses, and his choices are absolutely free; and yet he never does 
wrong, and never can do wrong. If he could do wrong, then that 
wrong would cease to be wrong; then right and wrong would no 
longer exist. All of which amounts to this: The thought of God’s do- 
ing wrong is absurd, because a contradiction in terms. God is the 
source and measure of right ; how can the source of right be wrong? 
God’s inability to do wrong is a perfection resulting from this very 
definition. To do wrong would be to contradict his previous self; and 
self-contradiction implies imperfection ; but how could the Perfect One 
be imperfect? His very nature renders it impossible. This does not 
imply a limitation of his freedom, but, on the contrary, a perfection. 
His freedom is not a single sphere of his being, that may possibly 
conflict, for example, with his wisdom and truthfulness, but it is a 
trait of his entire nature. God sas not freedom; but God zs free. 
His whole nature is ove nature; and the one trait of his nature is 
vital self-consistency. 

Such is our conception of God. Is it correct? If not, wherein 
is it wrong? Every Christian, who is not dead, must study the sub- 
ject, and ask and re-ask the question for himself; for it is only in this 
way that he can be svre that his God, that is, his notion of God, is 
better and truer than the fetich of the Hottentot. . 

Having found who God is, we next come to creation, or the uni- 
verse. But what is creation? All that has had a beginning. What 
is there which has not had a beginning? God only. God and crea- 
tion are, therefore, all that zs; God being first, and creation second. 
But how do we know that creation is second? By the intuitive law 
of cause and effect. Under this law, consecutive thought forces us 
back until we rest in a cause which is first, and unitary, and adequate 
to the causation of all that zs outside of this cause; that is, it forces 
us to the assumption of God, and to the inference of creation by God. 
God, therefore, created the universe. 
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But what is it to create? It is to cause to be or to exist, that is, 
to have essence, entity, substantiality. The nearest analogon to cre- 
ating, in human action, is to imagine. To imagine is to confer ideal 
existence. We construct an ideal castle in the clouds—perfect in pro- 
portion, matchless in beauty, something entirely new in the universe. 
But it does not exist; it has no substance; it is more fleeting than a 
shadow. So soon as We cease to hold it together by attentive thought, 
it falls away. God, in creating, does a like thing ; he constructs a uni- 
verse. But his structure is not a mere picture; it is a reality. It is 
not 2 subjective ideality projected into space; but it has objective 
reality. It does not need to be held together by God's attention, lest 
it fall away. It is not merely constructed in space, like the cloud- 
castle, but it occupies space. In man and his cloud-castle there is but 
one existence, that of the man himself. In God and his creation there 
are two existences ; otherwise there would be naught but God. The 
universe, therefore, is not a mere thought ef God, but a thing brought 
into being y God. It is a thing apart from, outside of, or distinct 
from, the substance of God; otherwise there would have been no crea- 
tion—there would be only one pantheistic substance. There would 
then not be God and a universe; there only would be God and no 
universe, or a universe and no God. But thought, lighted by intui- 
tion, proves that there is God avd a universe. The universe, then, 
has objective being. God has given it to have entity zz zfsc/f. Once 
created, it has thereafter reality, in the same sense that God has reality. 
God zs, and it zs. Any other conception of the universe lands us 
into the infinite absurdity of pantheism. . 

But this conception being true, some popular expressions are seen 
at once to be self-contradictory and absurd. It is absurd to say that 
the universe continues to exist solely because God, by an incessant 
act of volition, continues to hold it in existence. Such a notion is 
contrary to the very idea of existence. To exist is to have substan- 
tiality. A substance, when once created, no more needs God's active 
volition to keep it in existence than does a house need the unsleep- 
ing volition of its builder to keep it from ceasing to bea house. Soit is, 
also, with individual objects inside of the universe. Trees, men, angels, 
are not mere thoughts of God, but they are substantialities outside 
of God. They also have being within themselves. They also do not 
need to be held into being by an incessant volitional attention of God. 
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The contrary and more popular view may seem to be the more 
pious, but the very opposite is the case. It is in fact not only not 
pious, but it is (unconsciously, of course) pantheistic and blasphe- 
mous. It is pantheistic, for it denies reality to created objects. It is 
blasphemous, because it renders God the real author of sin. Ifa 
palsy-legged man can stab his friend only by virtue of my holding 
him upright, then, if I do so hold him, I am mofally and civilly guilty 
of the stabbing myself. If a man or a devil can lust or hate only 
by virtue of God’s actively holding him in existence at each consecu- 
tive moment of the sinning, then the sinning is also God’s. In fact, 
it is exclusively God’s ; for such a notion of a creature’s being inces- 
santly held into existence utterly excludes any real existence of the 
creature at all. It really implies this, that not only each consecutive 
moment of the man’s or the devil's existence is directly due to God, 
but also that each action and part of the action of the man or devil 
is directly an act of God; for on this hypothesis the creature has 
no basis, no prop within himself, whereon to give footing to his 
action. The footing is furnished by God. Let the footing cease to 
be momentarily furnished, and no lustful or otherwise devilish feel- 
ing or thought will ever be possible. Let me guide my son so long 
as he wants to go where he ought to go, and I am innocent; but let 
me guide him when he wants to go into crime, and I also am crim- 
inal. So, let God hold angels into being so long as they will to act 
righteously, and no moral objection is discoverable ; but let him con- 
tinue to hold them into being when they begin to will wickedly, and 
the rationality of his course is no longer apparent. 

But this whole notion of holding into existence is exclusive of the 
very idea of existence. It is a self-contradictory and therefore an im- 
possible thing. To exist is, by the very conception of the thing, to 
have being within itself. To need to be held into existence is equiv- 
alent to the scholastic absurdity of an incessant creation (creatio con- 
tinua), or rather re-creation, of the universe; an absurdity I call it, 
for the reason that if the universe needs to be created at any one 
moment, then it was evidently zo? created the moment before; then, 
also, there is not ove universe, but only an incessant series of succes- 
sive, and hence non-identical, universes. 

All of which contradictions and absurdities drive us back to our 
former position : that there are two existences—first, God; and, second, 
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the universe; the first having existence in himself per se, and the 
second having existence in itself by virtue of having been created. 

But what, now, zs the universe? It is the totality of all that zs 
except God. It exists, and is unitary, but yet manifold. It has 
lower and also higher stages. The lower stages are for the higher; 
and yet each stage has a relative worth in itself. The mineral, the 
flower, the insect, the animal, are not without value per se, and yet - 
they are chiefly for man as the crowning stage of the universe. 

Some of these stages seem to be entirely passive (inorganic na- 
ture); some are vital; some are active; some are rationally active. 
What is God's relation to the universe in these sucessive stages? We 
do not fully know. His general relation is that of superintendent, 
governor, proprietor, modifier. This follows from the very notion of 
the universe as his created product. But is God the exclusive agent 
in any of these stages? Yes, if any of the stages are purely passive. 
In such cases he is both original creator and subsequent modifier. 
But is he the exclusive agent in unconscious organic life? Is the 
growing of plants simply the continuous action of God himself, or has 
he so constituted the realm of vegetation, that it now goes on of 
itself, except as God sees fit extraordinarily to intervene and modify it ? 
The latter is perhaps the case, though the former view is thought by 
some to be the more devout. It is not so, however; the latter is both 
more devout and more worthy of God. Surely, we should not think 
much of a watch-maker whose watch needed that he should stand by 
it day and night, and make it go with his finger! A watch ought to 
go of itself; so also a vegetable kingdom. 

But is God the exclusive agent in animals? Hardly. Animals 
are not purely passive—automatons. They have some degree of 
liberty. It is even a question as to whether they are not partially 
superior to a purely dynamic or mechanical action of motives. 

But is God the exclusive agent in the realm of rational spirits ? 
All consistently predestinationistic, deterministic, fatalistic systems 
of theology say, Yes! But all such systems make God the au- 
thor of sin, and hence are absurd and blasphemous. God is, there- 
fore, not the author of man’s acts. He has given to man to have the 
power of action within himself. His share in man’s acts is this: He 
endowed man with the ability of acting freely of himself; he fur- 


nishes, therefore, the instrument ; man does the acts. 
VoL. VIII.—14 
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This discretional freedom of the creature is the acme of creation. 
In producing free spirits, God created images of himself. In the 
realm of passivity (crude matter, chemical laws, plants), God inter- 
venes and modifies, by direct dynamic force; in the realm of moral 
freedom (man, angels), he intervenes and modifies, through reason, dy 
motives. 

Our notion, then, of creation is this: The universe is not a mere 
phantasm, shadow, or show. It is not a simple exhalation from the 
bosom of Brahm—not a fleeting wave of delusion over the infinite 
abyss of naught; it is a solid reality, the first law of whose essence 
is persistence tn extstence, until its Creator actively intervenes to 
annihilate it. 


V—THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


OT long since, there appeared in one of our leading public jour- 

nals an article on the above-named subject, assuming the neg- 

ative of the question, and giving, perhaps, the strongest negation that 

modern infidelity has yet produced. In this paper I shall endeavor 

to follow the general drift of that article, in so far, at least, as relates 

to the specific objections stated ; and because here I can not give the 

article itself, I will give its groundwork, by distinctly, and one by one, 
stating positions on which the argument is made to depend. 

No more momentous question can be presented to the human 
mind than that involving the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. If he did arise, as alleged, nothing in his antecedent history 
will be found too miraculous for credence—nothing subsequent too 
strange for universal acceptance. If he did not arise, Christianity is 
a myth, the sooner the better banished from the world. 


OBJECTION I.—DISCREPANCIES. 


The first objection is the old, old story of discrepancies in the 
New Testament narrative concerning the resurrection. It will per- 
haps avail nothing to say, “This has been answered a thousand 
times ;” it must still be answered again. 
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Let us attend somewhat particularly to this discrepancy question. 
What is a discrepancy, and to how much weight is it entitled in 
making up a verdict on any given question? A discrepancy is an 
appearance of a mistake in a given statement, when that statement 
is compared with another proposing, purporting, or claiming to em- 
body the same facts. In order that a discrepancy may vitiate a state- 
ment or invalidate an argument, it must be shown that the parts of 
the statement wherein the discrepancy appears, are necessary to the 
main question ; failing in this, the discrepancy can only cast doubt 
upon so much of the testimony of ove witness as is affected by it; it 
can not affect the entire testimony of even the witness through whose 
testimony it appears, much less can it affect the testimony of all the 
witnesses. Suppose, however, all the witnesses are involved either in 
the same discrepancies, or, which would be stronger for the objector, 
suppose no two of them agreed precisely in any statement ; yet it 
must be borne in mind that the general tenor of their statements is 
the same, else there could no discrepancies exist. We beg the reader 
to bear in mind that we are not now dealing with contradictories or 
opposites, but simply with discrepancies ; and, in the nature of the 
case, therefore, there must be some sort of an agreement before dis- 
crepancies can appear. This brings us to the test question: Which 
has a fair preponderance—the discrepancies on the one hand, or the 
general tenor of the statements on the other? As the author of the 
article under review takes the liberty of appealing to the reader, in a 
general way, as to this question, so now do we; and this is our appeal: 
Concede all the force of objection that can be lodged against the New 
Testament account of the life of Christ, including his resurrection ; 
select all the discrepancies that can possibly be made to appear; 
compare them with the great burthen of those narratives, the thou- 
sand points of contact where no discrepancies can possibly arise— 
and as the infidel is confident all will be “ vagueness and haziness ” 
to the “discerning reader,’ so am I equally confident it will be clear 
and definite to the discerning reader. 

In the foregoing, we have conceded nearly all the objector claims, 
in respect to the existence of these discrepancies. There is yet, how- 
ever, an important feature to be considered. Many of these so-called 
discrepancies do not, in fact, exist; they are but “the creation of a 
morbidly excited fancy” on the part of those who often have reasons 
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for objecting to the truth of Christianity, which, in their arguments 
against it, are seldom or never disclosed. I hope this statement will 
not seem too severe, since the writer of the above quoted words 
logically bases the faith of all Christians upon “the morbidly excited 
fancy” of the early disciples of Christ—a compliment (?) that perhaps 
can not be more gracefully received than by suggesting that possibly 
these “honest, earnest infidels” are as likely to build their super- 
structure of unbelief upon a “morbidly excited fancy” as are Chris- 
tians theirs for belief. 

Having now considered the question of discrepancies from the 
objector’s point of view, let us change the current of argument, and 
show that, in point of fact, discrepancies are all in favor instead of 
against the truth of the New Testament. Nothing is more com- 
monly known in the department of civil jurisprudence than that 
testimony, given by different witnesses whose statements too closely 
resemble each other, is invalidated thereby. It looks like collusion ; 
it casts suspicion of fraud, and really jeopardizes what might have 
otherwise been a good cause. Circumstantial evidence with a cer- 
tain direct bearing upon the point at issue, and yet without any 
thing fixed and stereotyped, ever carries with it a strength and 
force that never can be reached by the more direct; this, it must 
be kept in mind, is when several witnesses are giving testimony ; 
this becomes all the more palpable and forcible when it further 
transpires that the witnesses who testify so directly and positively 
are iutcrested witnesses, have some special reason for desiring to 
carry their point, and are therefore likely to testify for that purpose. 

If ever there was a case made up in the whole world, where im- 
postors or liars, or deceivers of any sort, or even those of “ morbidly 
excited fancy,” had need to cling with a death-like grasp to unity and 
sameness in their statements and testimony, that case was made by 
those who concluded to cheat the world into the belief that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. That they failed utterly to make their 
case by way of such direct and uniform testimony as to admit of no 
question, the ceaseless criticisms of infidels is sufficient proof— 
proof, indeed, that no such attempt was made. There is but another 
horn to the dilemma: They attempted to make up their case by the, 
simple statement of it, as it appeared to each, each viewing it from 
his own point, each bringing his own idiosyncrasies of character and 
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idioms of speech into his testimony; having done this, each threw 
his manuscript at the feet of the world, and challenged its criticism 
for all ages to come. To say this was the work of crafty and design- 
ing men is to strangle in the throat nine-tenths of all infidel objec- 
tion, which, for any vitality, must rest upon the discrepancies of these 
statements. And to say it was the work of men of “ morbidly excited 
fancy” is to give to such a “fancy” and to such men more power 
than ever before or since conceded to the best “fancy,” or the great- 
est or grandest of men; for take the whole Christian religion as a 
mistake or a falsehood, and yet the most stupid of infidels are com- 
pelled to admit that no system ever produced such an effect upon 
the world, and no book has ever provoked the criticism or called 
forth both admiration and hatred equal to that little New Testament, 
the work of a few illiterate men of “ morbidly excited fancy.” 


OsjecTiIon II.—‘ Tuose WONDERFUL Forty Days.” 


We next turn our attention to the “forty days.” Here our critic 
is very much astonished that so little of record appears as to what 
transpired during “those wonderful forty days ;” and, further, that it 
was the duty of Christ to show himself before his enemies, as well 
as his friends—to appear before all Jerusalem, and thus to settle the 
question at once and forever as to his identity and divine character. 
One answer to this the objector anticipates, but fails entirely, as I 
conceive, to turn aside its force. It is, that Christ, who had per- 
formed many miracles before these same Jews—and among them the 
raising of the dead—could do no more, even if he should show Aim- 
self alive after death ; besides, the spirit, whether of this day or that, 
which would seek to blunt the force of argument by resting the 
main question on a “morbidly excited fancy,” would make the same 
reply, which would run something like this: A certain man called 
Jesus has been crucified ; yes, we know it. It is rumored he is alive 
again ; we do not believe it. His friends say he is ready to show 
himself; bring him in, and we will see him. The so-called risen one 
is produced, when instantly it is declared, Not the man, sir—not the 
man! Away with him! away with him ! we want no impositions here ! 
Why not? The men who had seen all that Christ did before his death, 
and had still cried out, Away with him! Crucify him! crucify him! 
would not be likely to deal any less gently with him if he appeared 
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to them again. The more evident and forcible must this appear, when 
we remember that for just that very purpose, namely, to get rid of 
acknowledging his authority, had they put him to death. But, be- 
cause, as stated, this argument has been anticipated, and, so far as in- 
fidelity can accomplish any thing with it, has accomplished it, let us 
consider the other reasons why Christ did not appear to the public 
during those forty days. 

To give a full answer to this, and one that will be intelligible to 
all, will require some considerable care, together with a fair knowl- 
edge of what I will style the genius of Christ’s religion. For the 
benefit of the general reader, as well as for the unbeliever, we will 
make some preparatory remarks. 

First, let it be observed that Christ’s mission was not directly to 
the world ; had it been, of necessity he must have remained in the 
world to carry forward his work. I speak of his mission in person. 
On the contrary, the personal mission of Christ related exclusively 
to two things: the one to offer an acceptable sacrifice, whereby all 
pre-existing laws and ceremonies touching a sin-offering might be 
abolished, and God still be jyst in justifying the believer; and the 
other, to conquer death in the person of a man—or in human nature— 
and thereby make it possible for all men to escape the power of death. 
Considered absolutely per se, it mattered not whether Christ had any 
witnesses at all; the ends accomplished, per se, by his life and death, 
both in respect to human nature and divine law, would have been pre- 
cisely the same if no human eye had seen him either before his 
death or after his resurrection. But as a potentiality is worthless 
until made available, and as even a divine law is inoperative until 
placed in the hands of a proper executive, so, in order to benefit 
man by the potentiality disclosed by the life and resurrection of 
Christ, and thereby give to the race the benefit of a law suited to 
that divine force, it became necessary for Christ to select and in- 
struct, during his stay on earth, such persons as he desired to intrust 
with the work of laying before the world the possibilities he had 
opened to it. It was further necessary that they in turn. should 
instruct the world as to the means of applying all the potentialities 
of his life, character, death, and resurrection—of applying them in 
such a way as to make them available in accomplishing for the 
world just what God had accomplished for Christ. 
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Secondly, observe the correctness of this position from the fol- 
owing considerations: (1) Christ made no effort while here to carry 
his mission into various parts of the world; (2) he did not command 
the preachers he chose at first to preach his name in all the world; 
(3) on the contrary, he strictly forbade them going to any but Jews— 
rejecting Samaritans as well as Gentiles ; (4) he announced on spe- 
cial occasions, as to the Syrophcenician woman, that he was not sent 
except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; (5) he maintained 
that position until after his resurrection, when, for the first time, he 
said, Go into all the world; but this he said to others, he did not 
propose to do it himself. 

With these preparations, we are ready to state the main argu- 
ment: that the real mission of Christ to the world was accomplished 
by his life, death, and resurrection ; and as the business of his apostles 
was only to take the work when and where he committed it to them, 
so was it only needful that he should select and qualify those apos- 
tles ; and so was it only needful that he should manifest himself to 
them—sufficiently satisfy them of his identity, and give them the 
evidences of his resurrection. That he did this, is found, not in the 
fact of their “morbidly excited fancies,” for they had abandoned him 
on his arrest, denied him at his trial, viewed afar off at his crucifix- 
ion, and went back to their fishing after his death! Truly, not of 
very morbid fancies, nor easily excited, were such men. They, how- 
ever, did rally again at his call, did hazard all, proclaiming him as 
the risen One, and sealed their testimony with thei: lives. 

Again, it is no part of the divine system to perform works of 
supererogation. Even Mr. Darwin thinks that God, if there is a God, 
does not busy himself with successive creations, but, having estab- 
lished a general law, he leaves the production of the species to the 
legitimate workings of that law, and the individuals of those species 
to make the “struggle for life,” with only the assurance of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” Our enemies will certainly not complain if we 
turn their own weapons against them, or, at least, if we use those 
they forge and put into our hands. 

Here, then, is a law, a principle of operation, selected by divine 
wisdom, namely, that the divine character and attributes should be 
illustrated in union with the human ; that chosen agents should pro- 
claim this to the world; and that these agents should be man, and 
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not God. What was Christ doing, then, “those wonderful forty 
days?” Doing precisely what the Scriptures state: he was with those 
chosen agents, speaking to them of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God; he was giving them their final instructions for the 
work they were to perform. 

Having now the question answered, let us see if there is any thing 
extraordinary or unwarranted in such a course of procedure. Before 
doing this, however, let us take some preparatory steps, which will 
perhaps enable us to see a little more clearly. Much of the diffi- 
culty in the way of the “honest, earnest infider” has been placed 
before him, I am sorry to say, Ly the blunders of the Church; false 
interpretations, dogmatic creeds, the dicta of councils, these have 
largely contributed to the doubt and shadow which have been cast 
over the New Testament ; the force of these statements will be seen 
when I proceed to say that the Church is responsible for so much 
talk about the “religion” of Christ. Christ did not come into the 
world to found a religion; he never used the word religion, that 
we know of. He came into the world to establish a government, 
or, rather, to re-establish one. At a very early period in the world’s 
history, the nations of the earth revolted—rebelled against God their 
only rightful ruler, threw off his government, established one of their 
own, and appointed their own rulers. The last nation to do this was 
the Jewish. God protested, they persisted ; God warned, they disre- 
garded him, and, like the other nations, selected their king. From 
that day to this, God has been practically ignored and set aside by 
all the nations of the earth. True, the so-called Christian nations 
acknowledge him in a general way ; but their rulers are very far from 
laying down their crowns and scepters at his feet, very far from ab- 
dicating in his favor. Just here begins the work of Christ—a work 
of reconstruction, of regeneration. He comes to call back man from 
his disobedience and rebellion to his ailegiance to his Creator. To 
do this, he establishes, not a religion, a thing to be measured by a 
few happy feelings while living or dying, bu? a GOVERNMENT. He 
asks the world to swear allegiance to him as the viceroy of God; he 
takes the throne at the right hand of God because the genius of his 
government is to embrace both worlds. At the proper time, as pre- 
viously shown, he sends out his ministers—ministers plenipotentiary— 
to invite the world to become his subjects, and at the same time an- 
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nounce by what means that can be accomplished. He appears after 
his resurrection only to these, for the reasons shown; and now we ask 
again, Was there any thing extraordinary or unwarrantable in such a 
course? The answer is apparent; there was not. On the contrary, 
it was just the course we should expect him to pursue when we have 
fully understood the measure and scope of the objects thereby to be 
accomplished. Let us take a parallel case. Our Government sends 
her ministers to all the courts of Europe. Sometimes these are ordi- 
nary, sometimes extraordinary. Suppose, now, England or Germany 
should refuse one of these ministers, the proper credentials having 
been presented, what would be done? Would our Congress go over 
and argue that point? Would our President appear in person to that 
recalcitrant court? Suppose that court should say, We do not believe 
you have any President, nor will we till we see him, what still would 
be done? The answer is quite apparent. Some words not differing 
very much from Christ’s words concerning unbelievers would likely 
be used, and that government, if not “damned” forever in the eyes of 
ours, would be at least until it repented, and made due reparation for 
the insult offered. Shall, now, earthly governments excel in decorum 
the heavenly? Shall mortals be more just than God ? 

Suppose, however, it be objected that this is not a parallel case, 
inasmuch as the one is an earthly affair, and has to do with technical 
and legal civil government, while the other claims to be heavenly, and 
has to do with the souls of men. We reply, first, that we have already 
been at pains to guard against such an objection by showing that 
Christ came to establish a government, and not a religion ; and that, 
secondly, therefore, he has virtually to do with the control of human 
action, and should be expected to pursue in the main such a course in 
the formation and execution of his law as would be approved by the 
best and most considerate judgment of mankind. If we add to this— 
what perhaps would be denied by the infidel, and yet that which seems 
well-nigh self-evident—that the best human governments themselves 
are the best because they most nearly approach the models of the 
divine, we shall not only have the groundwork for the parallelism I 
have named, but it might be extended to a dozen more of particulars 
where the governments of men, in their best forms, run parallel with, 
are similar to, in fact are copied from, the government of Christ. 
Once rid the world and the Church of the almost monstrous, and 
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certainly utterly groundless, notion that religion, so-called, is a whim 
or creature of the emotions, a something to feel happy over now and 
then, a thing tested mainly by a sensuous appeal, a thing to be “got” 
or “lost” or “revived” by the ordinary processes of “ working up the 
feelings ;” rid the world and the Church of all such groundless and 
unworthy notions ; plant instead the true conceptions of Christ’s pur- 
poses with the world and his clearly expressed mode of carrying them 
out—and infidelity will have lost the main spoke in its wheel, and the 
Bible will have been rid of the chief in importance, and almost all in 
number, of the objections that are now so assiduously urged against it. 
In a word, the chief diet of infidelity is found in the incongruities and 
contradictions of the various ¢/eologtes of the day, by transferring their 
assumed truth to the Bible, and thenceforward holding the Bible, in- 
stead of the theologies, responsible for these differences. 

We will give but one more argument concerning the work of the 
apostles. The forty-day question we have answered. We have in 
turn one to ask, as follows: If all be conceded that is claimed con- 
cerning the excited fancy of the apostles generally, what cause can 
we assign for finding the apostle Paul ultimately the chief of the 
apostles? Here is something of the historic argument which, it 
seems to me, utterly overthrows the entire objection under con- 
sideration. 

First, it is claimed on the infidel side, and we are gravely in- 
formed, that “the great body of the most learned critics hold that 
Jesus was resurrected only in the minds of his disciples ;” (who are these 
critics ?) secondly, it is claimed that “his appearances were the crea- 
tions of a morbidly excited fancy ;” and, third, that Paul was the 
greatest of all the apostles. Now, I am curious to know how these 
statements correspond. There may be some force in the argument 
that men intensely prejudiced iz favor of another may be led astray 
by their zeal, or may impute fanciful attributes to their hero. But what 
of Paul? He was not a disciple of Christ ; his name is not even men- 
tioned in connection with Christ’s during his personal ministry ; and, 
when first mentioned, he stands before us as one of the most zealous 
and unrelenting persecutors of those who were believing in that name. 

What works so sudden and momentous a change? What trans- 
forms the mad zealot of a religion hallowed by centuries, and the most 
splendid traditions that ever gathered around any people on the earth, 
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at once into an equally bold proclaimer of the doctrine he labored to 
destroy? Was this imagination? Was this an excited fancy? Cer- 
tainly, our interlocutor will say, there is the same claim of an “appear- 
ance,” the same pretense that Christ “appeared” to Saul, as to the 
others. But, we reply, the cases are not similar; if any force can be 
drawn from this plea, it must be on the ground of friendship, of 
prejudice zz favor of one, as already shown. To say that an openly 
avowed enemy of a given person can at once be transformed into a 
most determined friend, this only by an “appearance” of that person 
to the enemy, and that “appearance” a work only of a morbid fancy, 
is certainly quite a stride in the laws and principles of testimony, and 
infidels have but to establish the correctness of the principle, in order 
to obtain “letters patent” to the most wonderful discovery of this or 
any other age. Such doctrine would stultify all common sense, would 
overturn every received principle of evidence, would vitiate every law 
by which either the innocent could be acquitted or the guilty con- 
demned, and, in the language of a learned writer, we would have “ the 
most prodigious causes and the most insignificant effects,” but “now 
the case is just reversed.” 

It need only be added that the whole life of Paul, the history he 
created, the circumstances under which he became the chief figure in 
the foreground of the picture, the influences of his doctrine upon the 
world, reaching over more centuries and permeating higher orders of 
society than that of any man before or since, the distinctly avowed 
and oft-repeated declaration by himself, that he received all from this 
same Jesus Christ—these are indeed the “Ossa on Pelion,” not of 
“improbabilities,” but of moral certainties; the “Olympus,” whose 
height, thus far, no infidels have scaled, and against whose base of 
truth, firmer than adamantine walls, their shafts have found “ blood- 
less sheaths.” 


Oxsjection III.—“ No Causes ADEQUATE FOR THE SCENES OF 
PENTECOST.” 


The next feature of the article before us worthy of note is the 
interpretation of the scenes of Pentecost. During the life of Christ 
“we had the most prodigious causes and the most insignificant 
effects ;’ “now the case is just reversed,” says our objector ; that is, 
on Pentecost we have the most insignificant causes and the most 
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stupendous effects. This may be a satisfactory statement to an 
unbeliever, but we think it will bear investigation a little. First, 
what are the causes at work in each case? During Christ’s personal 
ministry, as already shown, no effort was made to attract the atten- 
tion of the world at large; not a passage of Scripture in the New 
Testament, not a principle in Christ’s government, can be adduced 
to remove the truth of that position. His miracles were performed 
without ostentation, and his good works without trumpet heraldry. He 
associated mainly with the humbler classes, and confined the greater 
part of his labors to personal benefits and blessings. He even pro- 
hibited the recipients of his favor from telling it abroad. If his 
miracles were called in question, or his motives impugned, with rare 
exceptions, he neither made explanation nor defense, and, when called 
upon by the curious or the proud to give some sign of his divine 
character, he utterly refused. To the Scribe and Pharisee—the 
ruling classes, the aristocracy of the Jewish Church—he spoke in 
terms of unmeasured condemnation and rebuke, and, with a single 
exception, never betrayed the slightest concern as to what men 
thought of him or said about him; and even in that exception, when 
he asked his disciples who men said he was, the sequel justifies us in 
believing he did it simply and only to elicit a reply from them on 
which he would base, or make the occasion of laying down, one of his 
most fundamental principles. Now, before any infidel can become 
excited over “prodigious causes,” he must candidly inquire into al! 
the relations of those causes, into their logical character as to 
“effects,” into just the nature of the effects that these or those par- 
ticular causes are expected to produce, effects that we can expect 
will logically follow from them. With such a comprehensive view of 
the case, I do not hesitate to say that the course Christ pursued was 
by no means calculated to produce prodigious effects ; in truth, when 
we subject the whole bearing of his conduct toward the ruling classes 
of his day to a keen and rigid analysis ; and when we remember ¢hat 
he refused to disclose to his own chosen apostles the main and final 
principles of his government, and finally left them without doing it ; 
when we remember, too, that he refused to give them power or 
authority to go on with their works, but commanded them to wait 
indefinitely and in his adsence for it; when we gather up all these 
leading, and, in a question of cause and effect, determining facts, the 
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wonder is, indeed, not that such “insignificant effects” crowned 
Christ’s earthly work ; the wonder is he had a single disciple to his 
name when Pentecost came. But now the scene changes; the facts 
are of another class, the causes of another character; and we have 
now a right to look for the very “stupendous” effects which followed. 

First of all, we must remind the infidel that there were at least 
- ten days, after the “ wonderful forty days,” quite as wonderful as they. 
These ten days afforded ample opportunity for either that stolid 
indifference as to, or close scrutiny into, the question of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which the infidel thinks—and for the argument we will 
grant rightly thinks—characterized the people of Jerusalem during 
this period—a period of masterly inactivity or rigid scrutiny. We 
may suppose it was both; that is, that some would treat the whole 
question as unworthy their attention, while others would investigate 
and decide. We may further concede too, that, having done this, 
each went his own way, thinking nothing, caring nothing further, 
about this singular Nazarene. These fifty days afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for reaching’such a mental condition throughout Jerusalem 
and as much of Judea and Galilee as had heard of the alleged works 
of Christ. This being done, there was no reason it should be changed. 
The once turbulent elements of Jewish society are now tranquil. The 
burning ambitions of a few, and the wild pro ef con speculations of ` 
the many, have become evenly tempered, and all is placid as an 
infant's sleep. It must remain so, logically, philosophically, neces- 
sarily ; so far as the Nazarene is a disturbing element, it must remain 
so. He has disappeared; his friends do not know where he is; his 
enemies do not care where he is; from the presence of both he has 
vanished ; his words no longer, if true, can soothe the sorrowing ; if 
false, enrage the overpious ; his “appearances” even no longer dis- 
turb nor excite “the morbid fancies” of his followers; he is gone— 
gone forever. But “suddenly ”—the right word in the right place— 
suddenly—this is the word with which the introduction of the new 
class of causes and effects is made—suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven. Neither time nor space, nor the need of the question, 
will require us to consider the phenomena of Pentecost in detail. We 
are to look for causes and trace their effects, to see if we have the 
most “insignificant” of the former, and most “stupendous” of the 
latter. . 
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Let it be remarked, to begin with, then, that the sudden appear- 
ance again of these disciples of Christ, after the fifty days had appar- 
ently settled the question forever, was itself a fact that neither Jewish 
society nor faithful historians could ignore or overlook. The fact, 
too, that they appeared as the fearless and determined preachers of 
Christ, far bolder now that they have Christ’s shadow—and that only 
by a “morbid fancy,’ according to “the great body of the most - 
learned critics "—than they were when in person he was with them, 
was also a cause of no mean character ; and the fact that the hearers 
on the occasion could in no way account for the appearance and 
preaching of these men, except upon the twofold ground of Christ's 
actual resurrection, and therefore their own guilt, must, of necessity, 
lead to more marked results than any thing which had previously 
occurred. 

If the last step in the above argument be called in question, let 
the objector simply make up a parallel case for modern times, and 
inquire upon what other principle could those men have been per- 
suaded to engage in that Pentecost preaching, and the objection will 
fall of its own weight. To say they were deluded, as has already 
been shown, is of no force beyond the first few days of the alleged 
resurrection; to say they were insincere contradicts their whole 
after life ; and to say they are ambitious of place and power, regardless 
of the mode of obtaining it, would be equivalent to writing them 
down even too great fools to become successful knaves. The ambi- 
tions of life are builded on some more substantial things than morbid 
fancies and excited imaginations. The first Napoleon does not im- 
agine there is a France, and then seek her diadem ; he vows France 
is, then fights for her crown. No more stupid stultification of com- 
mon sense, no more stupendous falsification of all history, can be 
made, than to assert that the apostles of Christ on this day of Pen- 
tecost were the victims, either of mental hallucination, stolid ignorance, 
or crafty and reckless ambition. 

But another very great difference between Pentecost and any pre- 
vious occasion. Whatever crimes the Jews might have been guilty of 
committing against Christ, such as rejecting his claims, scoffing at 
his teaching, trifling with his truth, e? id genus omne, they were but 
once guilty of putting him to death. However, under his or his 
apostles’ lashings, they may have quivered, or their consciences re- 
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coiled, they were yet in condition to plead a partial extenuation of 
their conduct, on the ground that Christ was yet living, and perhaps, 
after all, they were not worse than other men. But now Christ dies— 
dies at their hands, with no legal charge against him—for the cow- 
ardly Pilate washes his hands of the whole matter—and dies, too, under 
the, on their part, special invocation that his blood be upon their heads. 

Here is a culmination of events. Men must be hardened 
wretches, indeed, who can put a fellow being to death with no com- 
punctions, with no after-thought of the dreadful crime. They may— 
these men probably did—put it from their thoughts for a short time ; 
but it is “a ghost that will not down ;” and when, after fifty days of 
apparent quiet, all Jerusalem is suddenly filled with an uproar, and 
the people go rushing with one accord into the Temple to discern the 
occasion, the climax of causes is reached. They hear these same 
fishermen, with a boldness that knows no quailing, not only reaffirm- 
ing their faith in the Nazarene, not only preaching, in the most posi- 
tive and confident manner, his resurrection, but charging home to 
the hearts of the crowd that they were his murderers. A crisis is 
reached ; these men know that they have put that same Jesus to 
death ; they know that they are now publicly charged with it; they 
know that there are but two modes of escape—the one to refute 
the claim that he is risen, and thereby, if not escape the fact they 
did kill a man, at least escape the terrible crime of having killed their 
own Messiah ; the other, to frankly acknowledge their crime, and ask 
how they can escape the consequences. They chose the latter. To say 
they did this prematurely ; to say they were under undue excitement; to 
say their fancies were morbidly excited, and that the phenomena of Pen- 
tecost were only delusive appearances ; to say that it was just an easy 
method of getting rid of the speakers of the occasion ; in a word, to say 
they had not a most comprehensive and thorough view of the whole case, 
and acted upon that view, is to suppose, to put it most mildly, that men 
in that age had a very unaccountable method of action? No; the 
truth must force itself upon the attention of every candid reader, 
that Pentecost was not only and simply a display of a few singular 
phenomena, accompanied by a short speech by the apostle Peter, but 
it was the climax, the grand summing up, of a tremendous series of 
causes, each one in its place, having its own peculiar force and sig- 
nificance, but all combined and centered on one point, and that one 
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point the resurrection of Christ. This, done by men who fifty days 
before had surrendered their “fancies” and gone back to their nets 
and their fishing ; this, done in the open light of Jerusalem, in the 
opening of one of their most splendid national occasions ; this, done 
with the representatives of all civilized nations present to witness it; 
this, done in behalf of a man alleged by the Jews to be dead, whose 
dead body could at any moment have been produced if—indeed, he 
were dead ; and this, done not for the moment, but for all time—not for 
Jerusalem, but for the world—all this forms the culmination of those 
“prodigious causes” from which we have, on Pentecost, the right 
to expect—nor do we expect in vain—the most stupendous effects. 


OBJECTION IV.—“ CONCESSIONS OF PROFESSOR FISHER, PASCAL, 
AND OTHERS.” 


The only points farther, in the article under review, that I desire 
to notice, are the writer's reference to certain authors—Professor 
Fisher, the reviewer of Maurice, Pascal, etc. I might here urge 
that Christianity is under no obligations to answer such objections, 
on the ground that they lie really against theology instead of the New 
Testament, as I have previously shown; yet not to seem to seek to 
avoid any issue, let us briefly examine what there may be in them. 
First, of Professor Fisher's statement, that a certain state of prepara- 
tion of heart is necessary, or the “evidence” will not be found suffi- 
cent. This is true, or not true, as one applies the words ; but in so 
far as it is true in its widest sense, it is equally true of any other 
book as well as the New Testament—of any other subject as well as 
Christianity. There are certain laws of evidence, certain principles, 
under whose workings no testimony will take effect, or all true testi- 
mony will take effect. Professor Fisher knows this as well as any 
other man, and his critic ought to, or not quote from his works. If, 
for example, a man come to the New Testament with his mind 
already made up to find this or that particular doctrine, he will be 
quite sure to find it—find the most satisfactory evidence to sustain it. 
If, on the other hand, a man approach the Bible with the intent of over- 
throwing its claims, he wiil be sure to find the evidence of its truth 
unsatisfactory. If the habits and practices of a man are condemned 
by the Bible, and he still desire to indulge those habits, such a one 
will certainly find the evidence not satisfactory ; even so, if a man, 
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long supposing himself a believer in the Bible, is suddenly aroused 
to find the practices of his Church quite at variance with the Bible, 
he will be as likely to begin to call the Bible in question as his 
Church, such being the force of Church tradition and early teaching. 
In all these cases, and in others that might be named, no one need 
call in question Professor Fisher's statement, or be troubled by it. 
But the true test of evidence is its effect upon an unprejudiced, unpre- 
possessed mind. All civilized governments recognize this: a juryman 
is questioned as to his knowledge or opinions in the case now to be 
tried ; if his mind is already occupied, he is dismissed, and another 
called to his place. The Bible, though of God, is a book, and, as a 
book, is subject to the same rules of inspection as other books. The 
testimony concerning Christ, though pointing to extraordinary facts, 
is, nevertheless, human testimony, and must be tried by the same 
rules, and certainly has the same rights, as testimony in any modern 
court. What, then, is the answer to this question? Approach the 
New Testament testimony with a mind ready to receive simple truth, 
no matter what that truth may be, or where it will lead, and the fact 
that, in spite of all the vigorous efforts of infidelity to overthrow it, 
the New Testament has survived eighteen centuries, and in the light 
and knowledge of the nineteenth has more reverent believers in it 
than ever before, is a sufficient answer. 

Concerning that “ English divine,” Pascal, and others, I have only 
to remark, that they reflect that particular sentiment which is the 
legitimate outgrowth of their theology, and would be as likely to give 
up the “historic argument,” or “cleave to metaphysics,” as Darwin 
would cling to “the survival of the fittest ” doctrine, or Tyndall cleave 
to physics without the mefa. And why this? From the very evident 
reason, as already shown, that no system of theology as such can be 
maintained by the Bible. And men, whether great or small, whether 
the immortal Pascal or the mortal John Smith, who mistake their 
own dogmata for pure Christian doctrine or New Testament evidence 
will be sure to think a change of base necessary with respect to that 
doctrine or evidence, whenever their favorite dogmas have been 
shaken or removed out of the way. The fact is not to be disguised, 
that most of theological effort, since the Reformation by Luther, has 
been wasted on words and names, instead of being directed to the devel- 


opment of the Christian life. It must, further, be frankly conceded that 
VoL. VIIT.—15 
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infidelity has gained great advantage thereby; so much that it, mis- 
taking the chaff for the wheat, is really supposing the whole fabric 
of Christianity about to fall into a shapeless and irretrievable mass of 
ruins. Nothing of the sort. The hot fires through which it is pass- 
ing will only serve to consume the rubbish, and leave the imperishable 
temple only the more glorious for the fiery ordeal through which it 
proves itself capable of passing. 


OsjEcTION V.—“ THE History May Nort, iT Must, Be True.” 


A word now about the “may” and “must” of truth. Of the 
history of Christ's resurrection, our objector says, the apologist has 
only shown that “it may be true,” and demands, therefore “it must 
be true ;” and adds, “ There is all the difference in the world between 
may and must.” 

To this I reply with two answers: First, it depends entirely upon 
circumstances whether a thing “must be true” or not. If infidel 
objectors—espccially those who sail under the garb of much learn- 
ing—will give a little heed to the relative character of words, they 
will find that, in most cases demanding proof, the probability is all 
that can be reached, no matter who or what authority demands more. 
If by “must, therefore, we mean that all pertinent probabilities, that 
is, all that bear on the case at all, “must” bear in its favor, then it is 
simply impossible to prove any thing true whatever, except the few 
facts that can be made tangible to our senses ; and even then z//ustons 
and col/ustons will be so imminent, and, when present or practiced, so 
potent, that a careful man full of honesty would hesitate to testify 
positively to any thing. 

Secondly, I reply that, by such a rule, no great historic fact in any 
department can ever be established. I ask an infidel, for instance, 
who wrote the plays usually called Shakespeare ; he answers, perhaps 
with astonishment, Shakespeare, of course. I ask, Can you prove 
that by the facts of history, beyond any doubt? He is an ignoramus 
of quite pure water who would answer that in the affirmative. But 
if I even ask, Can you prove it beyond any reasonable doubt? still 
any man read in modern controversy would hesitate to answer yes. 
What would he answer? what mus? he answer? Something like the 
following: I can prove to my own satisfaction, and I think to the 
satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind, the authorship in question; 
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and of all the probabilities that bear on it, I can certainly show the 
great preponderance in my favor. And is this all? Certainly all ; 
and certainly all that can be said of any event in any thing at least 
like the remote past. 

Upon general principles, let me further remark, that every infidel 
destroys, in the very outset, the validity of his argument against the 
historic narrative in question. Does he ask why? Because he quotes 
contemporaneous history and gives it a force he denies to the other ; 
he quotes equally remote records with the New Testament to over- 
throw its records; accords to the alleged counter-statements full 
truth as the means of establishing the lack of truth in the point at 
issue. Suppose, now, the fronts are changed; suppose I say that 
before any ancient writer can be received against the New Testament 
writers, their writings are to be proved true—no “may” about it, I 
insist they “ must be true’’—where, now, will the objector stand ? 

But again I remark that the contents of a book, as to whether 
they do or do not please the fancy, or cater to the passions of a man, 
have very much to do in deciding his faith in that book. Take, for 
example, the eager haste with which some few phases of modern 
science have been snatched after, because of some supposed contra- 
diction of the Bible ; see with what hot speed such comets and mete- 
ors in the moral heavens as Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Proctor, e? id 
genus omne, have been run after, because it was supposed they had 
found the charmed Eldorado—the real fountain of life; with what 
ease men gulped down the monstrous camels of “development,” “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” “ matter the potency of life,” the age of the world, 
the exact time to fill the delta of a river, or wear away the rock of 
Niagara; observe with what a pliant and easy knee the whole infidel 
school have bowed to testimony, which, if it had no other objection, is 
new and crude—but add thereto testimony brought forward by a few 
men at the very threshold of a science, and by men who are yet almost 
totally disagreed among themselves touching some of the most vital 
points in their respective theories. Take note of all this ; compare it 
with the testimony which, however vulnerable, has at least the credit 
of eighteen hundred years’ standing, and the credit of being stere- 
otyped, so that it can not be one thing to-day, and, by way of evasion, 
another thing to-morrow ; add to this that the narrative in question 
is the only one that even makes a decent pretense at the unfolding of 
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the future for man—and surely we think that, though “every now and 
then a bolder foot oversteps the boundary forever,” the “bolder feet” 
will lead but few astray. And, as time moves on, and men become 
better acquainted with themselves, with each other, understand better 
the stupendous capabilities with which they are endowed, instead of 
ovcrstepping the only border land of faith that can disclose the eter- 
nal, instead of closing the ear to the only voice that ever echoed back 
the cry of victory over death, instead of turning away from the only 
leader who ever passed the gateway of the grave to bring back the 
light of life and immortality from the shadows of eteraal night— 
instead of these, men will cleave to the Crucified ; yea, to‘the Risen 
One ; cleave to him as their only Hope and Redeemer ; cleave to him 
living ; cleave to him dying ; and find at length eternity only suffici- 
ent to render him, with the Father, the homage due their great and 
glorious names. 


VI.—THE INSTABILITY OF SCIENCE, AND THE INCOM- 
PARABLE STABILITY OF THE BIBLE. 


MONG the points alluded to in my article, in the January num- 
ber of the QUARTEK.Y, is that the Drift formation is the most 
superficial geological deposit of the pre-Adamic ages. This propo- 
sition was postulated upon the assumption that the geological text- 
books are correct. But, as the time when the cataclysm occurred is 
in dispute, it seems necessary to examine the matter further; for 
upon an elucidation of the subject depends the credibility of another 
proposition or two—the antiquity of man on the one hand, and the 
recent origin of the human race on the other—another battle-field 
upon which modern Agamemnons are measuring their steel. 
As these subjects will be examined more in detail by and by, we 
will turn immediately to notice the subject in hand. 


THE INSTABILITY OF SCIENCE. 


Darwinism, Lamarckian evolution, etc., although quite ancient in 
their inception, have been resurrected from the tomb of the past by 
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keen, shrewd scientists ; newly vamping and environing their subjects 
with drapery so attracting as to confound, bewilder, and allure myriads 
into their faith. The danger, if any, does not arise from the bold, 
arrogant speculations of atheistic scientists, but, rather, from the 
smooth and polished theistic believers, and teachers of science, who 
hold to evolution theories. Diabolos of old was a capital lay preacher, 
endowed with the gift of speech, and familiar with the Scriptures. 
By his seductive speech and apt quotation he captivated the denizens 
of Paradise, and wrought a world of mischief. There are apt lay 
preachers at the present time. Buchanan, speaking of physical evo- 
lution, wrote, as long ago as 1859, “that if it were established, it 
would not follow from this, as a necessary consequence, that the 
peculiar evidence of theism would be thereby destroyed, or even 
diminished.” 
Dr. Winchell says : 


“ But suppose the old doctrine of specific creations to become untenable, and 
the doctrine of a genealogical succession and connection of organic beings to be 
established in its place; suppose it is convincingly proven, by and by, that man 
is descended from a monkey or an ascidian or a monad—what have we to 
say ?” 


I have to say, in reference to this matter, that there are no reasons 
for alarm on the subject ; for God is the author of the realms of na- 
ture, as well as the author of the Bible, and his Word and works will 
forever harmonize. But let us hear him again. 


“ Now, as no person can believe that two necessary truths will ever appear in 
conflict with each other, it necessarily follows that these religious beliefs can 
never be successfully impugned, and that we may fold our arms and smile placidly 
at any movements of science which seem to be directed against them. Suppose, 
then, the time should come when we should feel bound, by the dictates of reason 
and of science, to accept the doctrine of the derivative evulution of organic types. 
would that necessarily subvert any fundamental doctrine which we have received 
from our sacred Scriptures? We answer, deliberately and confidently, No; and 
we will define, in brief, the grounds on which we stand: First. The authority of 
those Scriptures has been fully vindicated by the revelations of history, language, 
ethnology, archeology, and science; and we have a priori ground for asserting 
that their veracity will continue to be vindicated. Second. Z/, then, they are the 
utterances of God’s truth, they must harmonize with any other utterances of God’s 
truth. But we do not rely solely upon these abstract, deductive propositions. We 
bring the specific points of comparison directly into the light of investigation, and 
demand, what must follow from the established fact, that the admitted develop- 
mental succession of organic types has been realized through the operation of 
secondary causes. When we look the problem squarely in the face, we smile in 
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amazement that it has seemed necessary to propound it. Is it less credible that 
man as a species should have been developed by secondary causes from an 
ape, than that by such means man as an individual should rise from a new-born 
babe or a primitive ovum? It is no more derogatory to man’s dignity to have 
been, at some former period, an ape, than to have been that red lump of mere 
flesh which we call a human infant. And if the means by which the babe has de- 
veloped into a man do not, to the common mind, seem to exclude Deity from the 
process, why should we feel that Deity is necessarily excluded from a similar pro- 
cess in leading man up from the monkey? No reason can be assigned. (?) If you 
say that the babe is the man in potentiality, so may it be replied that the monkey 
is the man in potentiality—and so the quadruped, the reptile, or the fish. It does 
not exclude divine agency from the work of organic advancement to assume that 
it has been effected through the reproductive and other physiological processes. 
‘The Creator no less made man if he caused him to be derived by descent from an 
Orang-outang. Man’s structural organism stands in a relation of affinity to that 
of the monkey, which is rendered no more intimate or absolute by the admission 
that they belong to the same genealogical tree ; and man’s intellectual and moral 
superiority is just as emphatic and distinguishing, and just as much a divine in- 
breathing, as if it were the crowning grace of an organism which could not illus- 
trate one plan and one intelligence, in the whole creation. If specific types come 
into being derivatively, the utmost that can be said is that this was the divine 
method of creating. 

“We can not logically hesitate to entertain similar views in reference to the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, or, more accurately, of archegenesis. Shall 
it be proven that organization comes forth from certain forms and conditions of 
dead matter, we shall simply say that this is the divine method of creating. And 
when we can finally look upon the living, conscious. moving being rising above the 
tae horizon of existence, we shall feel awed at the spectacle, and acknowledge 
ourselves brought into the nearer, visible presence of Creative Divinity. 

* All we seek is the truth. All truth is God's truth; and the most devout 
act is the hearty acceptance of truth. So thought the theist of antiquity, who, 
like Anaxagoras, Pliny and Plutarch, held to the evolution of certain forms of life 
from dead matter. So thought the priests of the Middle Ages, who held, with 
the philosophers, that many of the simple forms of animals and plants were gen- 
erated directly from earthy slime and fermenting substances. So thought Moses, 
apparently, when he wrote, in speaking of the first appearance of vegetation, that 
‘the earth brought forth grass ; and when, in speaking of the advent of marine 
creatures and terrestrial animals, that ‘the waters brought them forth,’ and ‘the 
earth brought them forth.’ As if to render it inéelligible that this method of cre- 
ation does not preclude the idea of God, the historian tells us that ‘God said, Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature . . . and it was so. ` That, then, 
was God's method of creating. This seems like the best evidence we have in 
support of the doctrine of archegenesis.” 


I have quoted thus copiously from Dr. Winchell’s “ Doctrine of 
Evolution,” because it is zulľtum in parvo, and contains a fair state- 
ment of the-evolution theory, and the best defense that has been, or 
can be, made for it. This, then, is Darwinism as it now is. These 
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are the themes, this the logic, with which we have to contend. Here 
the propositions are stated, and the smooth, seductive arguments 
given, and quotations artfully made from the sacred text in proof of 
the same. | 

Notwithstanding the broad platform of evolution is acknowledged 
to be, by its best advocates, an unproved problem, a speculation, yet 
it is so skillfully argued that it is calculated to deceive the very elect 
if possible, Let us look at the issues involved for a‘short time. The 
leading thought in the above quotation is, that man descends by evo- 
lution from a monkey or an ascidian or a monad. The Bible de- 
clares that the “kinds,” or species, are fixed, and do not run into one 
another. “ Let the land grow grass, herb yielding seed, fruit tree bear- 
ing fruit after tts kind.” (Genesis i, 11.) Here the theory of new spe- 
cies of plants being developed from another is most emphatically de- 
nied, “Then Gdd said, Let the waters abound with the crawler that 
hath breath and life, and let fowl fly above the earth, upon the face 
of the expanse of the skies. Then God created the great fishes and 
every living, breathing thing that creepeth, with which the waters 
abounded after their kind, and every bird of wing after its kind.” 
(Genesis i, 20, 21.) “Let the waters abound with the crawler that 
hath breath and life ;’ or, as in the Hebrew, “shall creep, teem, 
swarm with the creeping thing.” 

The first definition given to the Hebrew word pn (min) by Gesen- 
ius is “species.” The word used in the current translation is “ kind.” 
Dr. Winchell asks, “Is it less credible that man as a species should 
have been developed by secondary causes from an ape, than that by 
such means man as an individual should rise from a new-born babe 
or a primitive ovum?” Not at all, if it had been God’s plan of opera- 
tion ; but his expressed plan is, “ Let every thing bring forth after its 
kind,” or species. Webster says a species is, “A permanent class of 
existing things, or beings, associated according to attributes, or prop- 
erties which are determined by scientific observation.” Dr. Winchell 
further says : “It is no more derogatory to man’s dignity to have been, 
at some former period, an ape, than to have been that red lump of mere 
flesh which we call a human infant. And if the means by which 
the babe has developed into 1 man do not, to the common mind, 
seem to exclude Deity from the process, why should we feel that 
Deity is necessarily excluded from a similar process in leading man 
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up from the monkey?” Simply because it is God’s plan that every. 
animal and plant “shall bring forth after tts kind,” or species. Sup- 
pose Dr. Winchell should take a young monkey and feed it upon 
milk-porridge, and I should take a new-born male human infant and 
feed it on the same; which do you think would first be developed 
into a man? 

Dr. Winchell tells us that “Anaxagoras, Pliny, and Plutarch held 
to the evolution of certain forms of life from dead matter.” And so 
do some modern knights hold the same doctrire—that from the 
decaying carcass of a defunct swine innumerable vermicula are 
evolved. His argumentation is ingenious and persuasive; but the 
major premise of his proposition is false. His proposition is, “that 
man is developed from a monkey.” There is not an example in the 
archives of our planet showing that man ever was evolved from a 
monkey, or any thing else but a primitive ovum. This whole doctrine 
is antagonized by the statements in the eleventh, twentieth, and 
twenty-first verses of Genesis i: “Let the earth grow grass ;” “let 
the waters crawl with the crawlers ;’ the verb and noun having the 
same root. The waters are not the cause, but the element, of the 
fish, as the air is of the fowl, and the ground of the grass, herb, 
and tree. But, in the face of all this, we are told that “we may 
admit all that Darwin teaches, and yet do no violence to the 
Sacred Text.” 

Evolution, as now taught and advocated, to say the best for it we 
can, is but scientific speculation ; and, in all probability, in two or 
three decades of years it will present a front so different as to be 
scarcely recognizable by its present advocates, for such is the 


FICKLENESS OF SCIENCE, 


as we will now proceed to notice. 

In 1815, Lamarck published his great “Histoire des Animaux sans 
Vertcbres,’ in which he advocated the theory of the “Variation of 
Species.” Some years ago, Mr. Lyell wrote a refutation of the book 
and the theory; but subsequently revived the theory and advocated 
it. He is a conscientious physicist, though, like other men, liable to 
err. Mr. Lyell, it is said, “has also greatly modified his views with 
reference to the phenomena and date of the Glacial Period.” He has 
deducted at least one-half from his former computation, and within a 
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short time past he has been “compelled to recast his nomenclature of 
the Pliocene and Post-pliocene Ages.” 

These oscillations up and down the scale geological should ad- 
monish us that the most learned and cautious students of the natural 
record are liable to misinterpret the text, and that the instability of 
Science is too apparent to admit of ultimate conclusions. 

Until recently, geologists taught that the earth was originally in 
a condition of igneous fluidity—the theory of a central heat univer- 
sally obtained. But now we are taught by Sir Charles Lyell that the 
increase of heat as we descend into the earth may be explained 
“without the necessity of our appealing to an original central heat, 
or the igneous fluidity of the central part of the earth.” And yet we 
are assured by Professor Dana “that the facts of geology leave little 
room for doubt that the earth was once in fusion, and has been through 
all time a cooling globe.” Professor Hitchcock and others affirm that 
“previous to the formation of the lowest solid rocks the whole globe 
was in a state of igneous fusion.” It is evident, therefore, that science 
is considerably unsettled and often in error; that the opinions current 
to-day, are, in a great many cases, not the opinions of a few years to 
come; and that “pre-eminent for instability among all the sciences is 
geology.” May it not, therefore, turn out that man is not descended 
from an ape, and that the Mosaic chronology is nearer the truth than 
that of Dr. Dawler or Sir Charles Lyell, who, a few years since, said 
the Glacial Age reached back eight hundred thousand years, which 
he now says is only two hundred thousand? In all probability, the 
next issue will record that the Drift Period can not be beyond six or 
seven thousand years, which will make the Mosaic chronology at least 
credible. 

The quotations we have made show that in many instances man 
has gained less than he supposed. Not every apparent advance has 
been real. The approved science of to-day often discredits the 
science of by-gone days. Notwithstanding this, progress, in every 
age, has been made; and, notably in modern times, science has 
cleared itself of false methods of operation, and much speculation 
has been culled out, leaving the gems of ascertained fact. 

Science is knowledge well arranged ; before its voice every one 
must bow. But the line between science and speculation must be 
drawn by aclear head. Science takes nothing for granted. Science 
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must be assured of its data, and must be certain that it is in posses- 
sion of all the data; facts and phenomena are not reached by induc- 
tion, but only general truths. The facts and phenomena must be 
under actual observation. From facts and phenomena, general truths 
arise and are established, and from these we come to safe conclusions 
regarding the processes of nature. Hence, the man who undertakes 
to account for the origin of species, and the descent of man, from 
phenomena which belong only to the modification of species, is 
unscientific. 

Scientists are disposed to discredit all belief that is not founded 
upon scientific experiment and analysis. This, however, is not true ; 
for man's mental constitution is such as to enable him to believe on 
grounds of analysis and demonstration, and also upon testimony. 
Reliable testimony demands credence, as well as scientific demonstra- 
tion. The world abounds with things we can never know only upon 
testimony. The rings of Saturn can be observed by only a few of the 
inhabitants of the earth; the great majority receive the facts on the 
testimony of those who have had access to the telescope. The great 
facts concerning man’s origin and destiny we must obtain through 
testimony—divine testimony. “The world, by wisdom, knew not 
God.” Nor can the scientist, by analyzing natural phenomena, find 
him out in modern times. This knowledge must be received upon 
divine testimony. The Bible is the only witness, Is it credible? 
It comes down to us, through the ages, unscarred and unscathed by 
the fiery darts hurled against it for thousands of years. And to-day 
it has a stronger hold upon the faith of man, and, consequently, 
is more impregnable, than in any previous age. He who attempts 
to solve the problem of the origin of the universe—of man’s origin 
and destiny—by scientific analysis, will utterly fail, and that with- 
out remedy. 

We have briefly noticed a few of the facts and arguments showing 
the instability of science and scientist ; we wish now to ask attention 
to what may be said concerning the 


INCOMPARABLE STABILITY OF THE BIBLE. 


The stability and invulnerability of the Bible may be inferred from 
the results cf the attacks made upon it in the ages past by deistic 
and atheistic critics and scientists. 
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From the dawn of science until now, new discoveries have been 
made from time to time ; and every new system and every new opin- 
ion in philosophy and science has been compared with the teachings 
of the Bible ; and when any seeming discrepancy has been discovered, 
it has been compelled to give battle. It has been aptly said, that 
“any knight who may please to wind his horn at its castle-gates can 
summon it-out to maintain its cause ;” and, if it should fail in a single 
instance, all is lost. For many centuries this has been the case, and 
still is. Far back in the days of the Cæsars, it had ‘to encounter the 
learning of that time—the traditions and memories of Egyptian civ- 
ilization, science, and art ; and, if possible, farther back, to the days of 
Zoroaster and his doctrine of the causation of cosmical matter and 
astronomical phenomena. It had to contend with the teachings of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; with the philosophy and logic of 
Celsus; the learning and criticisms of Porphyry, whose life was 
mainly spent in writing against the Bible. By Tacitus, and Pliny 
the younger, it is called “a crooked and immoderate superstition.” 
Hence, the Bible had to contend with the learning of that age of the 
world in which the Pyramids were produced, “the temples of Thebes, 
the Vendidad, the Vedas, the Parthenon, the Apollo Belvidere, the 
astronomy and the arts of Egypt and Babylon, the works of Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, and Epictetus.” And in modern times it has to 
contend with the animadversions of Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock, Lyell, 
Grote, Mill, Spencer, Tennyson, Vogt, Biichner, and other scientists. 
And as the Milesian philosopher, Anaximander, taught, nearly six 
hundred years before the Christian era, that “men were born of earth 
and water mixed, and heated by the beams of the sun,” what more 
do modern scientists, when they teach that man is derived, by evolu- 
tion, from a monad? The Bible has not only encountered the bold 
attacks made by scientists, but a more subtle class, who come under 
the head of philosophers and critics; among whom we may mention 
Polition, Ficinus, Poggio, Cardinal Bembo, Averroes, Lord Herbert, 
Hobbes, and Spinoza. And in the transitional period, between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we may mention Toland and 
Shaftesbury. To these we may add Woolston, Paulus, Dr. Tindal, 
Morgan, Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, Helvetius, Rousseau, Condillac, 
the founder of the French materialistic philosophy. Gibbon and 
Paine followed suit; Cabanis and Volney, Semler, Eichhorn, Kant, 
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Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, De Wette, and Strauss. All these illustri- 
ous personages, with might and main, hurled their materialistic, 
deistic, and atheistic “ boomerangs” against the Sacred Text; but, 
missing the mark, the missiles returned to fall at the feet of the 
manipulators. The history of the labors of these men will show with 
what inconsiderate haste scientists often promulgate new theories. 
All these attacks on the Bible have failed. The men who made 
and pursued them are nearly all forgotten. While the Bible holds 
stronger, sway over the minds and consciences of more men now than 
at any previous time. 

The following sketch from “La Bible et la Science Moderne,’ by 
M. Pouchaud, will serve to show how evanescent are the specula- 
tions and theories of man: 

“ Depuis l’époque de Buffon les systemes se sont élevés les uns à côté des 
autres en si grand nombre, qu’en 1806 i’Institut de France comptait plus de 
quatre-vingts théories hostiles aux Saintes Ecritures. Aucune n’est restée debout 
jusqu’à ce jour.” 

And while these eighty theories were permitted to pass unat- 
tacked by logicians of theistic belief, they essayed to wear the habil- 
iments of science ; but, as soon as the light of the Bible was permitted 
to shine upon them, they faded like mist before the rising sun, “for 
not one of them,” says Pouchaud, “survives to this day.” 

No other book on earth has been attacked by such a retinue of 
scientific and learned assailants as the Bible; and no other book has 
achieved such signal triumphs over its assailants; for it has not 
been, up to this day, convicted of a single blunder. We know that it 
is no part of the design of the Bible to teach the round of the physi- 
cal sciences, yet revealed and scientific truth touch each other 
occasionally, and, when they do come in contact, they must harmon- 
ize, for God is the author of nature as well as the Bible; and if the 
facts of the Bible come within the purview of science, it is proper 
that they be submitted to the test cf scientific examination. If, ina 
single instance, it is made to appear. that there is a contradiction 
between an established truth of nature and the Bible, the whole book 
will be set aside as false. 

The literature of high antiquity comes down to our times replete 
with the philosophy and science then taught ; and the discoveries of 
subsequent ages have clearly shown the ignorance and errors of the 
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past. I will, by way of illustration, adduce an instance or two. 
Hesiod, in his description of the earth’s position between Heaven 
and Tartarus, says: 
“ From the high heavens a brazen anvil cast 
Nine days and nights in rapid whirls would last, 


And reach the earth the tenth, whence strongly hurled, 
The same the passage to the infernal world.” 


This statement appears absurd to a modern astronomer, since it 
is known to him that for a body to fall even from the sun would 
require no less than sixty-four days and a half; and from the fixed 
stars, instead of nine days, as asserted by the Greek author, it would 
require more than forty-two millions of days. 

Again: Herodotus gives an account of a naval expedition sent out 
by the government of Egypt. The expedition went along the western 
coast of Africa, and returned after the lapse of three years. In the 
official report of that expedition it was stated that they had reached 
a point where their shadows, at noon, fell toward the south. This 
statement conflicted with the teachings of the science of that time, 
and Herodotus declares the whole report as unworthy of confidence. 
Hence we perceive that physical science, as taught in the days of 
Herodotus, has given place to modern scientific research. 

If we were to find such immature statements within the limits of 
the sacred volume put forth as substantial or established truth, our 
faith in its Divine origin would end. The Bible was written in an 
age when a false cosmogony and a false astronomy were every-where 
received, and if the writers had not been guided by the omniscient 
mind, they surely would have, in many things, betrayed an ignorance 
of physical truth which would certainly bring it into disrepute, as the 
laws of nature were developed and understood. But is there an 
Instance on record ? | 

“The Bible,” says Bishop Marvin, “is entitled to be regarded 
with intelligence and candor as to any minute verbal criticisms, as 
well in view of the imperfect state of language as the vehicle of sci- 
entific thought at the time it was written, as on general grounds of 
fair criticism. In a popular treatise upon any theme, in popular lan- 
guage, though it may trench on questions of science, the author is 
not expected to observe the formalities of scientific speech, though 
he is expected to conform his statements to scientific accuracy. If, 
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in describing a sunset at sea, he should simply say the sun sank into 
the water, no fair-minded critic would think of charging him with a 
want of accuracy, though any man describing the same phenomenon, 
with a view to the known facts of science, would use very different 
terms, even when the reader is supposed to know the facts as to 
celestial phenomena. A writer upon themes not strictly scientific uses 
language in this popular way. And indeed, sometimes, even now, 
when one would actually look for accuracy, as in an almanac, for 
instance, you find such phrases as the ‘sun rises,’ the ‘sun sets,’ 
when in strict truth he does neither. The Bible can not be con- 
victed of blunders with regard to science, upon any such shallow 
and frivolous pretext as that it uses popular lang: age when it speaks 
of matters involving scientific phenomena. Not only popular lan- 
guage, but also poetic license, if you please, is to be regarded in the 
same fair light in this as in any other books. A considerable part 
of it is poetry of the highest order, in which the thought is incan- 
descent with passionate fervor, and thus incarnate in glowing imagery. 
He who insists on trying this by the straight edge of formal scien- 
tific criticism betrays either a narrowness or a disingenuousness 
which disqualifies him altogether for the function of criticism.” He 
further says: “If the Bible, written at a time when there was but 
little knowledge of scientific truth, and in a language therefore not 
favorable to scientific accyracy, has not been convicted of actual 
scientific falsehood in any one case, after all the light of the nine- 
teenth century has been turned upon it, and the most strenuous ef- 
fort of criticism has been expended, that fact raises the strongest 
presumption in its favor; for it is inconceivable that writings so vo- 
luminous, touching upon so many points at which there was oppor- 
tunity to blunder, in an age of absolute ignorance as to these truths. 
should have escaped errors at once gross and numerous, if they 
had not been presided over by divine intelligence. Now that, in the 
light of any fair criticism, this book is free from such blunders is un- 
questionably true. Every effort to convict it of error falls in the 
category of one or the other of two classes of false criticism already 
alluded to. The alleged errors are the apparent but not real inaccu- 
racies of poetic fervor and freedom, or of popular forms of language. 
Of the first class are such expressions as ‘the foundations of the 
earth,’ ‘the pillars of heaven, ‘the end of the world,’ ‘a tabernacle 
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for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his . chamber, 
and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race, ‘his going forth is from 
the end of the heavens, and his circuit unto the ends of it.’ Of the 
second class there may be mentioned these phrases, ‘the sun stood 
still,’ ‘the face of the earth,’ the like of which are in common use 
even now. Allegations on grounds so frivolous stand self-convicted, 
and I say without fear that, as to any established doctrine of science, 
no grave ground of objection can be laid. No one text, fairly inter- 
preted, has ever been put to the blush in the presence of any one 
truth of science.” 

Let us pursue this line of thought a little further. Thousands of 
years ago, in an age when the science of astronomy was very imper- 
fectly understood compared with its present status, the patriarch Job 
said, “ God stretched out the north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing.” Modern astronomy teaches that the “earth 
is a star among the stars,” and governed by the same law—gravita- 
tion—a law by which God is “pleased to manifest his power in the 
guidance of the orbs of heaven. To a knowledge of that law of oper- 
ation, man has been permitted to reach.” Again, Jehovah said to 
Job: “ Who shut up the sea with doors when it broke forth, as if it 
had issued out of the womb? When I made the cloud the garment 
thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band for it, and established 
my decree upon it, and set bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no farther; and here shall the pride of thy waves be 
stayed.” In this language, written in an age when physical science 
was unknown, we have the germ of all that physical science has re- 
vealed concerning the phenomena of the tides. The stability of the 
sea involves the organization of the whole solar system. 

Some years ago, astronomers taught that the moon has been 
slowly approaching the earth from the earliest ages of the world. 
From this motion, the tides due to her influence are now higher 
than they were in the days of Homer. If this motion were to con- 
tinue, the time will certainly come when the tides, rising above every 
obstacle, will whelm the earth, and the decree of the Bible, “ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, and no farther ; and here shall the pride of thy 
waves be stayed,” would be false, and infidelity would triumph. But 
astronomical science, better understood, has discovered the fact that 
this decrease of the moon’s distance, due to planetary disturbance 
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of the figure of the earth’s orbit, had its limits fixed quite as posi- 
tively as those by which God has declared he would restrain the 
ocean. It is now asserted by astronomers, that the time is coming 
when the decrease of distance will be changed into an increase, and 
the moon will slowly leave the earth by the same degrees by which 
it had, for thousands of years, made its approach, and with it the de- 
crease of the tides; and God’s decree, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther; and here shall the pride of thy waves be stayed,” 
is found to be true, and the infidel scientist caused to blush. 

Many more quotations from the Bible might be given, showing 
that science had been truly anticipated, but we will give one more, 
and then close this part of the subject. God said to Job, “ Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused the day- 
spring from on high to know his place? That it might take hold of 
the ends of the earth, it is turned as clay to the seal, and they stand 
as a garment.” It is evident that reference is here made to the ad- 
mirable order of recurrence of day and night, and the beautiful ad- 
justment by which the dawn breaks upon the earth. “It is turned 
as clay to the seal,” or, as in the Hebrew, “turns itself,” evidently 
alluding to the rotation of the earth on its axis, illustrated by the 
rolling cylinder seal, such as is found in Babylon, which leaves its 
impression on the clay, as it is turned about ; so the morning light, 
rolling on over the earth, presenting a variety of forms—mountains 
and hills, “ waving forest and verdant meadows.” 

But this is not all that is taught in the text. ‘With how much 
precision has the day-spring from on high been taught to know his 
place,” and how great the results! “For more than three thousand 
years science has gone backward, and, with profound research, reveals 
the fact that in that vast period the length of the day has not changed 
by the hundredth part of a single second of time.” No matter how 
numerous the causes of change, how diversified in their action, how 
multiplied in their effects, out of them comes an admirable equilib- 
rium, and the earth, with undying velocity, spins on its sleeping axis. 
None but the astronomer, in the observatory, can fully appreciate 
the force of this language. With what implicit confidence he relies 
on the mighty truth that God has taught the “day-spring from on 
high to know his place!” “He wished to signalize the meridian pass- 
age of hjs star.” “On the preceding night it has passed at such a 
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moment of time, marked on the face of his clock, and again to-night at 
the same hour, minute, and second, and even to the very thousandth 
of a second, true to the bidding of one unchanging Will, his telescope, 
borne by the revolving earth, glances the visual ray to the very center 
of the same identical star.” 

But why this nice uniformity of motion? The scientific answer 
is, “from the rotation of the earth we derive our unit of time.” 
Besides, if the velocity of the earth should be decreased by the small- 
est amount, the temperature of the various regions of the earth would 
be deranged, disorder would enter every kingdom of nature, and, 
finally, destruction would follow. If the velocity were increased, the 
same results would necessarily follow. And, further still: “Any change 
of th: velocity of rotation would disturb the equilibrium of the ocean, 
and c~use it to pass the bounds which God assigned to it. For, were 
the earth stationary, its figure, if even spheroidal, might have main- 
tained its form ; but the moment that rotation on an axis commences, 
the equilibrium is disturbed, another force (the centrifugal) is intro- 
duced, and a modification of the earth’s form necessarily follows. 
Hence the earth is protuberant at the equator and flattened at the 
poles, for the simple reason that, at the equatorial regions, the velocity 
of the particles are a maximum, and the earth is, therefore, evolved at 
its equator far above the level which would exist were the earth at 
rest.” Could we arrest the earth’s rotary motion, a universal deluge 
would be the result. With a knowledge of these facts, understanding 
that the day and the night results from the uniformity of the earth's 
rotation, and that from this same cause the ocean is restrained within 
the limits assigned to it, with what force does the declaration sound, 
“He has compassed the waters witn bounds, until the day and the 
night shall come to an end!” I now simply ask, What contemporary 
of Job, uninspired, would have stated so accurately the results of 
scientific research ? 

One more allusion to the unity of the Bible and science, and I 
will close this article. Every two or three decades of years the Bible 
is attacked by some new theory or some results of scientific specula- 
tion. The last one is in reference to the destiny of the earth. This 
will also share the fate of the myriads of speculative hypotheses which 
have arisen, and have succumbed to scientific research. 


In reference to the origin and destiny of planetary and stellar 
VoL. VIIL.—16. 
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worlds, Dr. Winchell, Professor Proctor, and other scientists, teach 
that they have had their beginning in igneous fluidity, and will end 
in a state of ‘rigidity. We are told that “Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune are in a state of igneous fluidity, and hence uninhabitable, while 
our moon, and others of the smaller members of the solar system, are in 
a frozen condition,” and that life on them is impossible. This, it is 
suid, teaches that “life on our globe had a beginning and must have 
an end,” and also a “wonderful harmony between the teachings of 
scientists and the Bible.” In the simple fact that our world and all 
its tenantry had a beginning, and will have an end, there is an appar- 
ent harmony ; but, in regard to the manner in which that end shall 
occur, there is a wide disparity between the teachings of these 
scientists and the Bible. 

The inspired teacher informs us “that the heavens (or atmos- 
phere) will pass away with a great noise, and the clements shall melt 
with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned up.” This language comes very near to an antici- 
pation of the scientific discoveries of modern science, and yet it was 
written in an age when the science of chemistry was unknown. But, 
now that their chemistry is understood, we perceive that the lan- 
guage is adapted to it, in a manner which no uninspired writer would 
have done. The atmosphere surrounding the earth is represented as 
passing away with a prodigious noise—an effect which the chemist 
would predict by the union of its oxygen with the hydrogen and 
other gases liberated by the intense heat. Yet what scientist was 
there in those primitive times who would have imagined such a re- 
sult? The apostle added to the simple statement that the “earth 
would be burned up,” the declaration that its c/ements would be melted. 
Why this? The thought was that the combustion would entirely 
destroy the matter of the globe. But the chemist finds that the 
greater part of the solid earth ‘has already been oxidized, or burned, 
and on this matter the only effect of the heat, unless intense enough 
to dissipate it, would be to melt it. 

If, therefore, the apostle had said only that the world would be 
burned up, the skeptical chemist would have inferred that Peter had 
made a mistake through ignorance of chemistry. But the chemist 
is disarmed ; he can not draw such an inference, for Peter's language 
clearly implies that only the combustible matter of the globe will be 
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burned, while the elements, or primordial principles of things, will be 
melted ; so that the final result will be an entire liquid, fiery globe. 
And at this point comes the issue, not between science and the 
Bible, but between far-fetched scientific speculation and the Bible. 
The issue is, scientists tell us, that the earth will end in a state of 
frigidity, while the inspired writer declares that it will be “melted 
with fervent heat.” 


VII—GENESIS AND GEOLOGY 


ENESIS does not claim to be a work on science, but a simple 
statement of some important facts relative to the origin of the 
heavens and the earth, and of some things (but not of all things) in 
them; such as fishes and the sea animals, fowls, creeping things, 
wild and domestic animals, and man, on earth ; and of the sun, moon, 
and stars, in the heavens. It gives no history, in the full sense of that 
word, of any of them, nor does it claim to do so. History is a me- 
thodical statement of events, so arranged as to state, or at least suggest, 
the connection between causes and their effects. Natural history 
consists in a description and classification of natural objects, as min- 
erals, plants, animals, and so forth. The first chapter of Genesis, of 
which we now speak, is not a record of this kind. It is not even a 
history of creation. A history of creation would require not only the 
statement that, “in the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” but also how it was-done, and of what its materials consisted, 
and how they were arranged, and what effects these materials had 
on each other. It simply states that the earth was formless, empty, 
and dark. This is no part of the history of creation; for the crea- 
tion was finished, so far as the earth was concerned, before it could 
have been in this or any other condition. 
The account in Genesis is not even a cosmogony ; for it does not 
claim to be the science of the formation of the world, nor does it con- 
tain knowledge duly arranged with reference to general truths and 
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principles. It gives knowledge, not as founded in the nature of 
things, but as revealed. The book was written for religious, not for 
scientific, purposes. It is not even a theological work ; for theology 
is a science, and not a revelation—a science which treats of the exist- 
ence, character, and attributes of God ; his laws and government ; the 
doctrines to be believed and the duties to be done. But Genesis, 
as it relates to the origin of things, is not a treatise, a written dis- 
cussion, or an explanation of a particular subject. It states facts, 
but explains nothing ; because the facts stated are, to us, inexplicable. 
In the statement of the facts, there is nothing obscure; but an at- 
tempt at explanation might, nay, must, necessarily, involve us, with 
our present limited capacities, in inextricable intricacies. 

If there is any irreconcilable contrariety between the alleged facts 
of Genesis and geology, then one or the other must be wrong. 
What are the facts stated in Genesis which are contradicted by ge- 
ology? That book says, “In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth.” This is uncontradicted by geology. The next 
fact stated is, “Now the earth was waste and empty.” This is the 
first condition of the earth mentioned in Genesis. Geology is so far 
from contradicting this, that it positively affirms it. “ Darkness was 
over the face of the abyss.” -Geology does not contradict this fact ; 
but many lovers of the science believe, from the very nature of things, 
that a dense fog, sufficiently so to cover the entire globe with dark- 
ness, must have been the condition of the globe while there was no 
land above water. The next fact, “ And the spirit of God was brood- 
ing over the face of the waters.” Concerning this, geology says 
nothing ; and there is, therefore, no contradiction. “And God said, 
Let there be light ; and there was light.” Concerning the origin of 
light, geology says nothing, and therefore does not contradict Gene- 
sis. It only speaks of light in connection with the earth’s develop- 
ment. With its origin, nature, and its manner of production, it 
is, as it must always be, silent. With the origin of forms of matter 
it is familiar; and of them it speaks, and speaks sublimely. But 
question her as to the origin of mattcr itself, and she shrinks back in 
modesty, and says, “I know not.” Of one thing, however, she is 
sure, and that is, that “there was light.” In this she agrees with 
Genesis. 

“And God divided between the light and the darkness.” Ge- 
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ology does not teach any lessons on this subject. It recognizes the 
fact that light and darkness are separate, not commingled ; and 
here is no contradiction. “And God called the light day, and the 
darkness he called night.” The science recognizes these names as 
distinctive of light and darkness, but declines to say who gave them. 
This is no part of that science. 

“And there was evening, and there was morning, one day.” There 
is no contradiction here. All days have their evenings, whether they 
are solar or some other days. Concerning Zee, more will be said 
hereafter. 

And God said, “ Let there be an expanse in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide waters from waters. And God made the ex- 
panse ; and he divided the waters which are under the expanse from 
the waters which are above the expanse.” Geology recognizes the 
existence of the atmospheric expanse, and the effect ascribed to it 
here. And the expanse is called “ heavens,” to this day. 

“ And God said, Let the waters which are under the heavens 
gather themselves to one place, and let the dry land appear. And 
God called the dry land earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters he called seas.” The earlier submergence and the later 
emergence of the land are facts of great importance in geological 
science. The whole theory of the formation of rocks, sedimentary, 
is b; sed on the fact of a former submersion of the earth, and the 
sedimentary rocks now on the surface assert the emergence. The 
earth was “born of water.” 

And God said, “ Let the earth put forth shoots, herb setting seed, 
fruit tree, bearing fruit after its kind, in which is its seed, above the 
earth.” This fact is every-where recognized by geology, in all that 
relates to that science ; namely, “And the earth brought forth shoots, 
herb setting seed after its kind, and tree producing fruit, in which is 
its seed, after its kind ;” for “men do not gather figs from thistles, 
nor grapes from thorns.” 

And God said, “ Let there be light in the expanse of the heavens, 
for dividing between the day and the night. And let them be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days, and for years; and let them be 
for lights in the expanse of the heavens, for giving light on the earth.” 
These lights were made for the purposes specified. Though they 
belong more to the science of astronomy than to geology, yet they 
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influence the earth and its productions so much that their existence 
and earthly utilities are very important in geological science ; and its 
testimony is confirmatory of the Scriptural statement relative to their 
relation to our planet. 

And God said, “Let the waters swarm with swarms of living 
beings ; and let fowl fly above the earth, along the expanse of the 
heavens.” Geology recognizes the fact that such a state of things 
existed at a very remote period, and still exists. 

And God said, “ Let the earth bring forth the living being after 
its kind ;” and geology says, as Genesis says, “And it was so.” 

“And God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every reptile of the ground after its kind.” The 
very remote antiquity of all these “kinds,” and the law of inheritance, 
are among the earliest lessons of geology. 

“And God created the man in his image; in the image of God 
created he him; as male and female created he them.” Genesis and 
geology both agree that man was the crowning work of this grand 
display of wisdom and power. Though geology, like all the natural 
sciences, which have nothing to do with any thing but that which 
exists, can not testify in favor of the crcation, it is of necessity com- 
pelled to say nothing against it. On all other matters of fact, Genesis 
and geology are agreed ; and on the fact of a creation they never did, 
and never can, disagree. 

Having taken this brief view of facts, we now propose to state the 
periods of Genesis, for the sake of use hereafter ; and then the periods 
of geology, for the same purpose. 


PERIODS OF GENESIS. 


1. The creation of the heavens and the earth, the waste and empty 
condition of the earth, the prevalence of darkness, for a time, over 
the face of the abyss, the brooding of the Spirit of God over the face 
of the waters, the production of light—‘ One day.” 

2. The making of the expanse, the separation of the vaporous from 
the more dense waters by the atmosphere, which was caused to ex- 
pand around the globe, the naming of the expanse heavens—‘A sec- 
ond day.” 

3. The separating of the waters from the land, the collecting of 
waters into different bodies, called “seas,” the appearing of the dry 
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land, called earth ; the bringing forth shoots, herb setting seeds, fruit 
tree bearing fruit after its kind—‘“A third day.” 

4. The making of the sun, moon, and stars—“A fourth day.” 

5. The stocking of the waters with living beings, and the atmos- 
phere with winged animals—‘“A fifth day.” | 

6. The making of land animals, and a man and a woman—* The 
sixth day.” 


THE SUBDIVISION OF GEOLOGICAL TIME. 


“1, Azoic time or age.” The time without life. 
“2. Paleozoic time.” The ancient life time. This included: 
“(1.) The age of mollusks, or Silurian. 
“(2.) The age of fishes, or Devonian. 
“(3.) The age of coal-plants, or Carboniferous. 
“3. The Mesozoic time.” The middle time. 
“(4.) The age of reptiles. 

“4, Cenozoic time.” The recent or late life time. 

“s. Era of mind. 

“6, The age of man.” (Professor Dana.) 

This division of time includes all the time which has elapsed 
since the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the production 
of light. Of these geology, as a natural science, as already remarked, 
can not speak. It discusses the structure, the mineral constitution, 
and the history of the globe. If there is any contradiction between 
Genesis and geology, it must be in relation to either the structure, 
the mineral constitution, or the history of the earth. Of the struc- 
ture—that is, the form and putting together—of the earth, Genesis 
says nothing. Nor does it say any thing of its mineral constitution. 
If, therefore, there is any disagreement or contradiction between 
them, it must be a question of history, and history as relates to the 
earth and to nothing else; for this is all the history involved in 
geology. Not so with Genesis, which contains much historic matter 
in relation to the men of whose origin it speaks. 

Geology begins its history of the globe with the formation of its 
rocks. It divides the earth into three kingdoms, which are generally 
named the Animal, the Plant, and the Crystal kingdoms. Genesis 
does the same thing, but in a different order, corresponding with the 
chronology of their beginning; thus, the Crystal, the Plant or 
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Vegetable, and the Animal. The materials of the globe come first, 
then the plants, then the marine animals, the land animals, and man. 

We are not to infer, however, that, when one of the later periods 
commenced, one of the earlier ceased; for the three are all now 
existing, and each has its continuous history. Genesis speaks only 
of a few things which belong to the vegetable kingdom, as shoots, 
herbs, and fruit-trees, they being more intimately connected with the 
main object of the book. It does not say that these were all the 
vegetable productions of the earth. Geology, as it should, notices 
more. The algz, or sea-weeds, appear to have existed first of all. 
Many others, too delicate for fossilization, may have existed at the 
same time. 

The greater abundance of sea animals, near the shores of conti- 
nents and of islands of the seas, indicates that much of their food 
comes, directly or indirectly, from the land. What are called “ banks,” 
which are formed by the influence of currents and eddies, directed and 
formed by contiguous lands, are the abodes of many marine animals, 
whose food is brought by currents from the lands and deposited, or at 
least detained and collected, on these banks. Microscopic animals 
feed on the most delicate food, and larger animals feed on them, while 
these again become food for still larger ones; and this lays the founda- 
tion for the adage, “ The big fish eat the little ones.” Many larger 
animals feed directly on land products in vegetable transformation, or 
on insects and on worms, who subsisted on some vegetable product. 
And though the sea may be called the mother of swarms of living 
beings, the land must be regarded as'the father, in the sense of the 
provider, for all these children. Genesis does not go into detail on 
this subject, for reasons before stated ; but it gives vegetable life the 
precedence of all animal life. Geology recognizes the first manifesta- 
tion of life, and in its simplest forms, as that of plants of the lowest 
grade. “As plants are primarily the food of animals, there is reason 
for believing that the idea of life was first expressed in a plant.” 
(Dana, Professor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College.) 
What this distinguished geologist says “there is reason in believ- 
ing,” Genesis states as a fact, long before there was a science of 
geology. 

Geology is unable to speak of the origin of life. It can speak of 
ancient and vegetable life—the life mentioned in Genesis—but not of 
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its origin. This belongs to another department of science. There 
can be, therefore, no contradiction between the two here. Nor can 
philosophy contradict revelation here; for geology shows that there 
was an Azoic Age of long duration before any life dawned on our 
planet. Life had, then, a beginning, and is found only in connection 
with organic matter, none of which could be manufactured out of tnor- 
ganic matter, even with living organisms to attempt the work. Many 
elements which enter into the structure of animals and plants, and 
subserve the proper performance of their functions, are not, in reality, 
constituents of organic tissues, nor of secondary products. They 
exist in mere physical solution, or are found as solid in the bones or 
teeth in purely inorganic form, and are clearly distinguishable from 
the state of organic combination in which the carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen of tissues and secretory products are combined. 

Life is not a chemical result. Chemical affinities are held in 
check by vitality. Nothing, while living, can decompose, or be resolved 
into its chemical constituents. Chemistry can analyze only dead 
matter. Life is too powerful for all its forces, and resists its entrance 
on analysis till vitality leaves. In that instant, seeming anxious 
_ affinities commence their work of decomposition. Life is, therefore, 
a vital, and not a chemical, force. An opposing, and not an allied, 
force is to be ever witnessed between these contestant rivals. Life 
in Genesis is, in its origin, imputed to the Creator ; and geology, and 
all the sciences which are called to consider it, accept it as something 
already existing, the origin of which they can not reach; and they 
leave their admirers to accept, in reason and becoming humility, and 
without an attempt at contradiction, the oracle of God on the subject. 
Concerning the beginning of the life of vegetables and the lower 
animals, intimation is clear; but, concerning the life of man, it is 
most explicit. “God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul.” The breathing was not that of atmos- 
phere, for the purpose of inflating the lungs of a living infant, but 
the breathing of “the breath of life,” for the purpose of giving life 
where it was not before possessed. This life was made hereditary, 
to be enjoyed by many. It was literally “the breath of lives.” The 
inflation of the lungs of a dead man with atmosphere, though often 
repeated, would never impart life to him. This was a case of resur- 
rection of a dead person—a doctrine clearly revealed in the Scriptures, 
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and yet denied by many, though confirmed by the necessities of this 
case. The first man that lived was raised from the dead. 

“Life,” though so abundant in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and surrounding us and interpenetrating us at all points, is so 
difficult of definition that nothing satisfactory has yet been accom- 
plished in that direction. It can neither be weighed nor measured, 
seen nor handled. It can not be examined by the chemist, nor pro- 
duced in the laboratory. It is known only by its phenomena, and 
these are as various as are the kinds of life. Living matter can alone 
develop and produce materials for tissue, secretion, and deposit. It 
alone can grow and produce matter like itself from matter materially 
different from itself in its composition, its properties, and its power. 
No chemist can produce it. Chemistry, analytic and synthetic, is 
concerned in the examination of dead matter. It begins with dead 
matter, proceeds with dead matter, and ends where it commenced. 
As, in the course of nature, nothing can produce living matter but 
live matter itself, the question arises, Whence came the first living 
matter? Here, exactly where all the sciences are mute, Genesis says, 
Gop made it; and all the sciences meekly and reverently bow their 
assent to the oracle, as a revelation, justified by the only inference - 
left them. There is no contradiction between revelation and science. 
In all the marvelous discoveries made by the microscope relative to 
the physica! basis of life, there is not a single fact that contradicts 
any statement in Genesis. 

The argument of Genesis and geology, as to the fact that the 
simplest organisms in both the vegetable and animal kingdoms were 
succeeded by the more complex, is not surprising, since truth always 
harmonizes ; but the surprise would be great on any other hypothesis 
than that the fact was revealed in Genesis, since there was no geology 
to discover it in fossils, when that book was written. 

Life itself is something unsolved, and, indeed, unsolvable, by sci- 
ence, since it comprises so many results, and exhibits changes so 
complicated and so diverse from each other, that the subject is inex- 
haustible. The life of a man or of an animal contains within it 
phenomena, things differing essentially in kinds, as mechanical and 
chemical ; and also others of a class entirely different from either of 
these ; namely, vital phenomena, which have never yet been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. Some say that “life is the sum of all the actions 
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going on in the body.” This “sum” consists of very different kinds 
of actions, the analysis of which will demonstrate the absurdity of the 
definition. To add all these, without reference to kind, into one “sum” 
total, is to confound things as different as things well can be, and 
leave the whole undefined and unexplained. Vital action is as distinct 
from mechanical and chemical as any one thing can be from another. 
It often successfully resists both. 

It is urged that Genesis and geology differ as to the time required 
for the development of the earth, so as to become adapted to the 
purpose which it now subserves—the purpose of life. Six days are 
assigned to this grand work by the author of Genesis. As to the 
length of these days, nothing is said by Moses. They are not meas- 
ured by seconds, minutes, and hours, like solar days. That they 
were not solar days is evident from the fact that three of them passed 
before sol, or the sun, was made luminous. The calendars which we 
use are based on solar time, and are made with express reference to 
the sun. The time occupied in the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, and the adjustment of all things therein, began too early for 
our method of time-keeping ; and, having been begun, it was contin- 
ued till the work was finished, without any change of method, even 
after the sun and moon were made 


“To measure day and night 
‘To mortal man.” 


A day with us consists of twenty-four hours, consisting of an aver- 
age of twelve hours of light and twelve of darkness. This, however, 
will not hold good all over the globe. At the poles there could be 
but one day in a year, if a day includes alternate periods of both light 
and darkness. 

The days of cosmical creation and development excluded the night 
entirely. God divided the light from the darkness, and called the 
light day, and the darkness night. The six days of Genesis were six 
periods of light, the length of which was not measured by the sun. 
Each day ended with an evening and commenced with a morning ; 
the former in the retrospect, being the first toward us, is first men- 
tioned. The day began with light, and ended when the darkness 
came on. This utterly excludes the twenty-four hour reckoning. It 
is stated that there was evening and morning in each of these six 
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days ; and this is not affirmed of any other days, because other days 
include the nights. 

These days, mentioned in connection with what was done in 
world-making, are not affirmed to be consecutive days, in the He- 
brew Scriptures. They are mentioned as successive with reference 
to what was done, first, second, third, etc.; as a man might say that 
he had worked six days on a piece of work, when several days may 
have intervened between each two davs. He might say that he did 
such a part of the work “day one,” and such a part “a second day,” 
and such another part “a third day,” and so forth. The same may 
be said with reference to the more definite but inaccurate rendering of 
the common version ; “the first day ” meaning the first day that God 
worked, “ the second day” meaning the second day he worked, etc., 
and not the first day and second of all time. The Hebrew expres- 
sions, “one day,” “a second day,” “a third day,” and so forth, must 
be shown by the infidel to mean, not the first day of work, but the 
first day of time, and the second and third day of time, and not 
of work, before he can show a contradiction between Genesis and 
geology. 

Moreover, these six days of work, if they consisted of only twelve 
hours each, or even of a shorter period, may have allowed interven- 
ing time enough to account for all the geological changes that oc- 
curred. The idea that it required continued time for the Almighty 
to do any thing, without the intervention of second causes, is very 
absurd. It is not stated, nor justly inferred, that the whole of either 
day was spent in the work done on that day. If continued time was 
required, it was because physical agencies were employed to effect 
what almighty power could have effected in an instant. The act of 
creation must, of necessity, have been instantaneous. For a thing 
could not exist by degrees. It must either exist or not exist. 

The command to the Israelites to rest on the seventh day, in 
commemoration of the fact that God ceased from his work of crea- 
tion on the seventh day, proves nothing, positively, as to the length, 
but simply as to the #umder, of the days in which all things were 
made. The time of their labor and rest was evidently solar time ; 
but we have proved that the time of his creation and development 
of the heavens and the earth did not begin with the rising and set- 
ting of the sun; but before there was aay sun prepared to shine on 
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the earth. Their six days of labor could adequately commemorate 
any other six days, whether long or short. The same is true, also, of 
their rest on the seventh day. The institution of the Sabbath, or 
rest, was necessary to their secular good ; and the designation of the 
seventh day for that purpose secured also their spiritual interest, 
when religiously used. To begin the account of the creation and 
development with ante-solar time, and end it with solar time, could 
only end in confusion ; and therefore the account is continued with- 
out change of time, and in the same style; as, there was evening 
and there was morning, a fourth day, a fifth, and the sixth day—a 
style entirely unnecessary if an ordinary day was intended, as all 
would know that all such days included evening and morning. The 
intimation is pretty evident, to persons of reflection, that reference is 
not made to ordinary days. 

If the whole of each day was spent in what is said to have been 
done in each, the days could not have been ordinary days, as is evi- 
dent from geological science. That rocks were formed by secondary 
causes, no one will deny. That these causes operated very slowly, 
must be admitted by all. It is evinced by our own observation of 
rocks of the very same material in different stages of formation, from 
the sand-bar to the solidest sandstone rock, from soft clay to rocks 
made of the same material, from beds of pebble to conglomerate 
rocks, and so forth, through all the variety of rock formations. Rocks 
are “the foundation of the earth,” as certainly as they are: of build- 
ings which we construct. The foundation of a building is under it; 
and so is the foundation of the earth. The lowest part of a building 
is its foundation ; and the lowest part of the earth is its foundation ; 
that is, its center. It is as really down, toward the center of the 
earth at one point on its surface as at any other point on its sur- 
face. Solidity in this globe was indispensable to the object for which 
it was made, and therefore its foundation is laid deep and strong. 
The greater part of the globe consists of minerals. As we lay rock 
upon rock in the foundations of our little buildings, so God has laid 
stratum upon stratum, of vast thickness and extent, in the foundation 
of the earth. Each stratum required long ages for its formation ; 
and the days by which the time of this wonderful work is measured, 
clear up till man appeared, are long in proportion to the grandeur 
and glory of the works assigned to them; and the reckoning is be- 
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gun before sun, moon, or stars threw their rays of light on the earth. 
They were God days, not human days, not solar days. If all the 
work had been done by the direct exertion of almighty power, exclud- 
ing all secondary interference, an instant only, and not a week, would 
have been required. But Genesis excludes our calendar by one 
which measured time for God before sun, moon, or stars were made 
luminous for the earth. Light, independent of all these bodies, was 
the first-born of this lower creation. It was at first an infant—mere 
twilight—but became developed into an adult when God divided be- 
tween the light and the darkness, and it became the measure of day ; 
for God called the light day, and the darkness he called night. 

As already noticed, creation must, of necessity, be an éxstantane- 
ous act; for a created thing must become such instantaneously, as 
a thing can not exist, and not exist, at the same instant. God was 
not all day at work in creating the heavens and the earth, and in 
making light and dividing it from the darkness, as men spend time 
in labor. The fact that he said, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light,” does not prove that light was produced in an instant; but 
simply that the decree was fulfilled. The production of light (we do 
not say the creation of it), and the separating it from the darkness, 
occupied “one day.” The production of light could not, as a fact of 
creation, have occupied even one solar day. But if it was produced 
by the agencies of second causes, it may have required a very long 
period. 

The present state of science is such that we are required to speak 
cautiously relative to light. The nature and physical causes of it are 
even now among the unsettled problems of natural science. The old 
doctrine of the emanation of infinitesimal particles of the sun’s sub- 
stance to the globe, in combinations called rays, has given way to 
the wave theory. Now, all the phenomena of light are regarded as 
arising from an exceedingly attenuated medium which is thrown into 
waves by all kinds of luminous bodies, and which fills universal 
space ; and is difused through the substance of the solid bodies, and 
occupies the spaces between their molecules, which transmit and 
modify these vibrations. The vibrations which produce different col- 
ors are astonishingly small, there being for violet 57,490 in one inch, 
and in red 39,180, while in white light 610,000,000,000,000 vibrations 
of this tuminous matter act on the eye in one second! It is held 
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that two portions of light may interrupt and neutralize each other at 
the point of interruption, and produce darkness. Whatever would 
produce these vibrations would produce light, whether sun, moon, or 
stars existed, as such, or not. Chemical influences have much to do 
with light. The sun, moon, and stars are not the only light produ- 
cers, as the chemist’s laboratory attests, and as is seen in the effects of 

heat, in cases of friction, electricity, and phosphorescence. In the 
chemical adjustments of the fifty-four undecomposed substances, 
called elementary substances, of which this globe is composed, who 
can tell how much light and how many intervals of light may have 
been produced? The mysteries hanging about the subject of light 
caution the investigator not to be dogmatic in his statements where 
matters are rather problematical than clearly settled. We love the 


sciences, and esteem the scientific men, who have labored so faith- 


fully and accomplished so much, and who know enough to be mod- 
est when so much remains to be learned. 

Under ordinary circumstances, light and heat are associates. This 
is not only so- with solar light and heat, but it is true in most cases 
in which artificial light is produced. Although little is said, com- 
paratively, of light and heat, in geological works, they being regarded 
as themes of natural philosophy, they are among the most power- 
ful agents in the great changes which have taken place in the history 
of the earth. In truth, there is but one great science in the uni- 
verse, and what we call the sciences are only branches of it. The 
earth could not have been developed without these two agents ; and 
it is not wonderful that the production of light is so early noticed in 
GENESIS ; and being so closely connected with heat, the mention of 
one implies the existence of the other. The sun is not only a great 
light, but a great heat also. Latent light and latent heat are devel- 
oped at the same time and by the same means. They are not only 
latent in terrestrial substances, but seem to have been so, primarily, 
in the substance of the sun, and of all the heavenly bodies also. The 
substance of the sun is not a simple and uniform substance. No one 
knows what changes took place in its primitive physica! constitution 
before it was made “a great light; and it is therefore unphilosophic 
to assert that it is the first light that shone on this planet. It is 
neither the source of all light nor of all heat. Geologists seem sat- 
isfied that this globe was once a molten mass. If so, whence came 
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the heat ? and was there not light also? did they both come from the 
sun? “ God said let there be light,” and, obedient to the fiat, 
“light was.” Darkness fled before it, and thus “God divided be- 
tween the light and the darkness.” The darkness and the light 
were together before this ; that is, the light was latent before this time, 
and was then developed. It was not solar light, but that which was 
developed by the brooding of the Spirit of God over the dark waters. 
It was the divine power which resulted in the physical laws by which 
matter was to be henceforth governed ; and the two great chemical 
agents, light and heat, by which so many, and so great change’ have 
been produced, were developed from the chaotic mass. The light 
and heat disengaged during chemical combinations, even in our small 
laboratories, is wonderful, when duly considered. What must it have 
been when the whole globe was a laboratory, and all the elementary 
substances were forming their compounds? “God said, Let light 
be ; and light was ;” and heat also. 

Water, of which a vast quantity, sufficient for the baptism of the 
earth, had been formed, from due proportions of oxygen and hydrogen, 
is a powerful agent in chemical operations, not only as a solvent, but 
in new compounds, of which it is a constituent. In it were con- 
tained all the constituents of the earth, till God separated the land 
from the water. It precipitated all the mineral matter of which inor- 
ganic nature consists, and performed an important part in the forma- 
tion of the rocks, which compose what is called “the earth’s crust.” 
Stratum after stratum was formed, and settled by its own specific 
gravity, which caused, in the descent of each, an influx of water from 
other localities, bringing with it diverse material for a new formation, 
until the forces below resisted the burdensome impositions, and threw 
them up in mountain ranges, parallel, or nearly so, to the great 
waters. Between these ranges, valleys were formed, which seem 
proud of their little hills, which mark their surfaces for rills and brooks 
and rivers for surface drainage. By these means, and the formation 
of arf atmosphere of sufficient specific gravity to raise the vapors 
above the waters and the land below, “the dry land appeared.” Thus 
we interpret Genesis thus far without any demurrer from geology. 
Here ends, strictly speaking, the lifeless age. In all this time no 
germ of life appeared, no form of life known to us could have existed 
amid such chemical conflicts as must have been produced. There 
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was earth eneugh and water enough, but both were unfit for life. 
The war of elements was too great and too severe for that tender 
thing which we call life. 

Here the tumult ceased, but the smoke of battle was still on the 
field. The atmosphere was charged with too much carbonic acid to 
admit of animal life. It must, therefore, be disposed of in some solid 
form to admit of animal respiration. Evolved in large quantities, it 
was a capital fire-extinguisher, and served a good purpose as an ex- 
tinguisher of primeval flame. Though destructive of nutriment for 
animal life, it is food for vegetables, which were the first living things 
on earth. 

Genesis says nothing concerning the algæ, or sea-weeds, supposed 
to have been the earliest vegetable production of the earth, but pro- 
ceeds directly to notice “the dry land” productions ; nor does it claim 
to be a treatise on botany. It notices only those vegetables which 
are most directly connected with land-animal existence. Nor does it 
say that the vegetables therein mentioned were the earliest. There 
is, therefore, no contradiction here. Neither does it affirm that no 
other vegetables existed at the same time that shoots, seed-setting 
herbs, and fruit-trees existed. Ample room is left for the geologist 
to say all that his science teaches relative to the age of acrogens, or 
coal plants, and the ample provision for the Carboniferous Age, with- 
out contradiction from Genesis. By the production of all these plants 
the atmosphere was better prepared for land animals by the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid, and in other changes in the atmosphere and 
climate, both of which must have been materially affected by abun- 
dant vegetation. 

Sea-weeds and mollusks, neither of which are expressly mentioned 
in Genesis, were contemporary. Genesis says that “the waters 
swarmed with swarms of living beings,” an expression sufficiently 
ample for all that geology claims. This period was also the period 
of winged fowls, a fact well established by geological science. 

It is affirmed that all the swarms of the seas and the flocks of the 
heavens were made after their kinds; and, after all that can be justly 
said relative to changes produced by cultivation, change of climate, 
domestication and crossing, it is still as true that the eagle's egg will 
not produce a turkey, as that “men do not gather figs of thistles, nor 


grapes of thorns.” 
Vou. VIII.—17 
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Following up the scale of animated nature, approved both by 
Genesis and geology, we come to the beasts of the earth, contradis- 
tinguished from cattle, the former roaming abroad on the earth, and 
the latter preferring the haunts of even uncivilized men. These were 
made after their kind. That wild animals may be domesticated, and 
tame animals may become wild, we do not dispute. Nor does Genesis 
deny the fact. But with this change the panther would not become a 
pig, nor would the pig become a bear. Crossings may be made within 
certain limits, beyond which we can not go. There can be no cross- 
ing between a sheep and a deer, nor between a swine and a bear. At 
the time Genesis was written, animals were classified as now, so far as 
that book goes, and we see no good reason why we should depart 
from that classification. 

Last in the ascending scale, according to Genesis and geology, 
comes Adam, man—human beings, both male and female. Geology 
subdivides time into ages, beginning with the Azoic, and ascending 
thus: The Azoic, or age without life; the age of mollusks, or inverte- 
brate animals, having soft, fleshy bodies; the age of fishes ; the carbon- 
iferous age, or the age which produced abundance of coal plants ; the 
reptilian age, or age distinguished by numerous reptiles ; the mamma- 
lian age, or the age of the highest class of animals having a spinal 
column, and characterized by the female nourishing its young at the 
breast ; and the age of man. This scale is made from the best data 
furnished by geological observation. It places man last in the ascend- 
ing scale, as does Genesis. The question, How did the writer of that 
book come to know this scale long before there was any such science 
as geology known? is one easy to answer by those only who believe 
that it was revealed to him by the Originator of all these things. 

The philosophy of life, by which we mean a knowledge of vital 
phenomena as explained by, and resolved into, causes and reasons, 
powers and laws, is a very comprehensive and complicated subject, 
into which Genesis and geology do not enter, and, consequently, they 
do not here disagree. It is divided into two kinds—vegetable or plant- 
life, and animal life. We mention plant life first, because it is the 
most ancient. The nearest approximation of these two lives is 
entirely below the view taken of them by Genesis and geology, it 
being in the microscopic regions. They approximate so nearly there 
that the line between them is not yet distinctly drawn. But we are 
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not thence to infer that they are the same; because the fuller devclop- 
ment of them shows that they are not identical. Vegetable life, in its 
fullest extent, is found in the largest trees, and animal life in the 
largest animals, between which the difference is too great for identifi- 
cation. Vegetable life is the same through the whole plant kingdom, 
however different the innumerable plants may be. The same is true 
of the animal kingdom. The larger and the more perfect the plant 
and the animal, the fuller the development, and the more striking the 
difference between the two lives. To insist that'they are the same in 
their original condition, because we can not mark the separation, is to 
reject the proof which they both furnish in their development. How 
things so different from each other as a tree and an elephant could have 
come from the same germ of life, originally, is more difficult to explain 
than to draw the separating line between the first plant life and the 
first animal life. The facts in their history show that they were not 
originally the same ; otherwise how could they have become so differ- 
ent, under the unchangeable laws of nature, for which scientists so 
zealously contend? Under such law, all must have remained alike. 
They must all have remained vegetable or all become animal. Or, if 
another unchangeable law had intervened, called the law of evolution, 
by which the lowest form of life developed into the highest, we must 
expect to find the lowest animal life developed from the highest vege- 
table life. In that case we would find the lowest animal life evolved 
from the highest vegetable life—from trees, for instance—not in the 
waters nor in the atmosphere. The ascending scale requires this. 
Instead of this, we find the lowest animal life clear down with the 
lowest vegetable life, and so near to it that the line can not be accu- 
rately drawn between them. Is this evolution? This is a strange 
unrolling or unfolding. We can understand evolution in respect to 
the extraction of mathematical roots, but not in the sense of one life 
changing into another so decidedly diverse. Vegetable life is depend- 
ent on the earth and atmosphere directly; but animal life indirectly, 
by the products of these agents. No animal can live by eating soil 
only, however highly manured, and by breathing atmosphere. The 
soil produces vegetables, which are food for animals, and these 
become food for other animals. The properties of the earth must be 
either vegetableized or animalized before they can nourish animais. 
They must first be vegetableized. The chemical substances of the 
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soil which nourish vegetables, as obtained in the laboratory, are not 
the food for animals. No man would select a laboratory for a board- 
ing-house, knowing that the table would be furnished with such 
materials for food, nor would he accept oxygen and hydrogen for 
drink. He would accept the products of the soil for food, and the 
proper combination of oxygen and hydrogen for drink, especially if it 
contained a strong infusion of tea or coffee. 

The objection to the truth of Genesis, because it has not in- 
structed us in the matters before mentioned, is equally good against 
the truth of geology. Some men infer the ignorance of the minis- 
ters of Christ on these subjects, because they do not preach and write 
corcerning them ; and some of them oppose them. By the same rule 
we may infer their ignorance of God's revelation, because they do 
not discourse and write about it, and some of them oppose it. 

We are for science and the Bible both; and we are happy in the 
belief that there are many ministers who have at least a respectable 
knowledge of the sciences generally. We take pleasure in saying that 
we feel kindly to men of science, and that we are under many and great 
obligations to them for the little we know of these matters. We ask 
them to treat us kindly and fairly, as we are disposed to treat them. 
There can be no good intention in treating religion with disrespect, 
and in robbing poor mortals of the hope of a future and a better life. 

The doctrine of the evolution of the human species from the 
animals is contradicted by the facts in Genesis and geology. The 
ascending scale 1s recognized in the animal as well as in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom; but in neither is the theory of development, in the 
sense of one species evoluting or evolving another, justified by facts. 
That all animals of every kind originate, and have originated, from 
eggs, ever since the first eggs were “hatched,” is a fact admitted by 
all respectable naturalists. These eggs are also of the same charac- 
ter. The sum of their distinguishing qualities, by which they are 
known as eggs, is the same. We are not to infer from this fact that 
they are all of one kind; and that therefore all animals have de- 
scended from one primordial kind ; for there are more kinds of eggs 
than one; and this is the only reason why there are more kinds of 
animals than one. 

Every kind of animal, in its origin, must have existed either in 
an egg, or have been “created after its kind.” The question, “ Which 
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was first, the egg or the hen?” has puzzled many. If we say, “The 
hen existed first,” then comes the question, “How can there be a 
hen without an egg?” The only rational answer to the question of 
the genesis, or origin, of every thing is, God made it; and made it 
after its kind. This is true whether eggs or hatched animals were 
first. If he made the eggs, or seeds of things, and placed them in 
circumstances which developed the animals and plants, he is the au- 
thor of all thence proceeding. It would seem that the inhabitants 
of the earth and of the seas sprang from eggs or seeds, from the 
expressions, “Let the earth put forth shoots, herb setting seed, 
fruit-tree bearing fruit after its kind,” and “Let zke waters swarm 
with swarms of living beings.” 

Geology, in its most ancient discoveries, recognizes the different 
species of things, in both the vegetable and the animal kingdom, as 
strongly marked as they are now. It knows nothing of evolution, 
in the technical sense. It recognizes the fact that things existed in 
the Palzozoic time, as now, each “after its kind.” Hence the divis- 
ion into radiates, mollusks, articulates, and vertebrates, with all their 
vast subdivisions, “after their kinds.” The idea that older species 
developed new ones, because the latter succeeded, and surpassed, in 
perfection of organism, the former, is purely imaginary. The infer- 
ence that, because the bones in a man’s skeleton can be compared 
with corresponding bones in a monkey, bat, or seal, he must, there- 
fore, in his origin, once have been a monkey, a bat, or a seal, is 
without premises, and therefore illogical. The differences between 
these animals are so many and so great that the evidence to the 
contrary is positively overwhelming. If a few correspondencies 
suggest the identity of origin, will not a hundred differences correct 
the suggestion? Oris the negative evidence to be rejected for the 
sake of a groundless theory ? Suppose this is true of other parts of 
these animals, is there no difference between them? Is a man a 
monkey, a bat, or a seal? And if the correspondence in one case 
proves that the man was once a monkey, will it not also prove that 
he was once a bat, and once a seal? Will not the negative evi- 
dence, so vastly preponderating, in so many differences, prove the 
reverse? The correspondences can prove no more with reference 
to the past than with reference to the present. If, therefore, they 
prove that man once was a monkey, a bat, or a seal, they will 
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prove that he is still the same; for these correspondencies still ex- 
ist. The man is what he is, the monkey is what he is, the bat is 
what he is, and the seal is what he is. Are they identical? Zf 
the correspondencies prove any thing of sameness relative to the past, 
they must prove the same with reference to the present also, We 
admit the correspondence, 


“Buta man’s a man for a’ that,” 


and a monkey is a monkey, a bat is a bat, and a seal is a seal, 
for all that. 

But it is said that “man is developed from an ovule” “ which dif- 
fers in no respect from the ovules of other animals.” Had the amiable 
author said “in no” perceivable “respect,” he would have been accu- 
rate. But, in speaking unqualifiedly, he has affirmed what is not true. 
If the ovule differs “in no respect from the ovules of other animals,” 
why does not the ovule produce the other animals instead of man ? or 
the ovules of the other animals produce man instead of the other 
animals? That science can detect no constitutional difference we 
freely.admit. But that there is a difference is proved beyond dispute ; 
for the ovules produce different kinds of animals. There is, then, a 
difference which even the microscope can not detect, and on which 
the various kinds of animals entirely depend. 

We submit these statements, brief as they are, as a full answer to 
all that Mr. Darwin has said in the way of argument in his book on 
the “Descent of Man,” while we acknowledge our obligation to him 
for the great variety of information which his book contains ; and we 
fall back upon the non-conflicting testimony of Genesis and geology 
in reference to the matters on which they both speak. 

Will the patient reader permit us to say, that the statement of 
Genesis relative to the origin of things is, to us, the most direct, clear, 
unornamental, and sublime statement we have read on that subject? 
It, without claiming to be a scientific work, anticipates all the facts of 
geology relative to what it speaks, long before any such science was 
known, and presents the seal of truth revealed; and truth confirmed 
by the later researches of men of science and sound learning. 
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VIIL—THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


T may be safely affirmed that, in the life of every man, there is a 

crisis. There is a day in our history for which all other days 
were made. There is one eventful moment of our existence into 
which is compressed all the mysteries of life and death. It is that 
hour of surpassing moment when the soul turns the glance of its 
vision inward, and realizes, to the fullest degree, its lost and sinful 
condition. Indeed, there can not enter into the human mind a con- 
ception of more unutterable sorrow, more wide and dreary desolation, 
than the state of an immortal soul when it is conscious that it is 
living “without God and without hope in the world.” 

And in this self-same conscious hour of its conviction, realizing 
the helplessness of an impenitent condition, recognizing the unsatis- 
fying nature of earthly pleasures, and knowing that unanswered long- 
ing and deepest distress can be its only portion if the call of duty is 
unheeded, it is at last brought to that critical juncture when it cries 
out from the depths of its agony, “What must I do to be saved?” 
Yes, it is the old, yet ever new, query in the hearts of all humanity, 
the great problem of life and death. And it is none the less im- 
portant to-day, though it has gone surging up and down the stormy 
hearts of millions of weary lives since that eventful night, so long 
ago, when it burst from the quivering lips of the Philippian jailer. 
Not only so, but the answer of the apostle, which brought peace and 
joy to the keeper of the prison, can not fail to bring peace and joy to 
every sinning and sorrowing heart that is asking that question to-day. 

The old Gospel which was preached, heard, and believed the self- 
same hour of that far-off night, is to-day “ the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.” The holy Christ, who stood trans- 
figured in the hearts of his bruised and wounded disciples amid the 
painful circumstances of those perilous times, is the same Lamb of 
God who stands knocking at the door of every human heart which 
has thus far refused him entrance. The promise of the Holy Spirit 
is just as certain of fulfillment now as it was on the glad day of 
Pentecost, when thousands bent the knee to the Christ whom they 
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had slain. Yea, though the world advances, and science sweeps on- 
ward with mighty strides, there is no progress in the method of sav- 
ing immortal souls. The scheme of redemption most fitly represents 
its Author in the majestic fact that it is “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” It stands pre-eminent above the puerile attempts of 
man’s finite wisdom to better the condition of a lost humanity, and 
treads forth in the conscious dignity of its own godlike independ- 
ence of human machinery, and in its triumphant ability to redeem a 
sinful and ruined world. It is the star of hope to the nations that 
sit in darkness, and the haven of rest to the tempest-tossed of every 
clime. It creates no false hopes in the human soul, and promises 
nothing that it will not fulfill. Its deep foundations rest upon the 
Rock of Ages, and in the magnitude and splendor of its proportions 
it lifts its proud summit to the glory of the highest heavens. There 
is no far, outreaching limit that is not embraced within the scope of 
its generous capacity. There is no height which scornful pride may 
have attained that it can not hurl to a common level, and no depth 
of degradation which it can not lift into the ineffable beauty of a nobler 
life. Like God, its Author, it is “no respecter of persons,” yet ear- 
nestly desiring and striving to bring all men to the enjoyment of its 
own inestimable blessings. And when the poor, distracted hearts of 
the children of men are torn by conflicting doubts and fears, as they 
seek to know what they must do to be saved, this plan of redemp- 
tion is unfolded like a scroll, whereon they may read in glowing char- 
acters the words of eternal life. 

Such is the scope of this divine conception for the salvation of the 
world. Now, although it may be the desire of many who are remarka- 
ble for their zeal in the advocacy of the truth to engage in controversy 
with all who oppose them, yet he who has the cause of God and the 
good of mankind most at heart will not enlist his services in discus- 
sion for the purpose of gaining a personal victory, but simply with the 
holy desire to establish the truth of God's Word. And in answering 
the innumerable cavilings and objections of captious men, who have 
no desire to know the truth, but seek rather to detect imperfections 
and flaws in the Christian system, we can only be animated with the 
laudable desire to vanquish error and defend the truth that shall make 
us free. Hence it is that we approach the investigation of a subject 
of so great moment with no doubt of a full and satisfactory result. 
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The man who is patiently striving to “ know the way of the Lord more 
perfectly,” has nothing to fear from the result of his labors. He 
‘brings to the consideration of every topic a mind that is unbiased by 
any sectarian prejudice, and is open to the conviction of God's truth 
wherever he may find it. It is the bigot. alone who trembles with 
cowardly fear to tread the borders of truth’s mighty realm, where 
God is lord of the conscience, and Christ the redeemer of the soul. 
When we come to consider the numerous cases of conversion as 
related by the sacred historian, the fact is every-where patent that no 
instances have given rise to more discussion than these. Notwith- 
standing the circumstances attending these events have been pre- 
sented with marked fidelity and simplicity, yet their meaning has been 
so perverted, and their deep significance so distorted, to suit the con- 
venience or idea of some particular theory, that a thousand evils have 
grown from these painful misconstructions of the Word of God. 
The cause of this wide discrepancy in opinion may be attributed to 
the fact that men endeavor to construe these historical accounts in a 
manner suitable to their own individual theories, instead of conform- 
ing their opinions to the teaching of the Word. Thus, in the case of 
the jailer at. Philippi, which is under consideration, it has been wildly 
conjectured by certain restless minds that the keeper of the prison 
was simply anxious concerning his immediate safety. To establish 
this theory, they advance to say, that, under the Roman law, the war- 
den of a prison who had been negligent of duty so far as to permit 
the prisoners to escape, suffered the penalty of death. And this was 
true, strange as it may seem when contrasted with the practice of 
modern days! But, though, in the present instance, the jailer was 
apprehensive of personal danger, as evinced by his endeavor to 
take his own life, yet a thorough investigation of the facts will satisfy 
us that a far deeper significance lay beneath his questioning cry to 
the apostles. His effort at self-destruction was made while yet ig- 
norant of the fact that his prisoners had not escaped, and the noble 
spirit of the Roman could not, for a instant, brook the idea of suffer- 
ing an ignominious death at the hands of the law. Though he was 
not culpable, as he well knew, in the present instance, yet the thought 
must have flashed into his mind with lightning rapidity, that there 
was no hope of establishing his innocence before the Roman judici- 
ary, that an unjust and shameful death must be his fate. In this 
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dire extremity, what could he do but take his imperiled life in his own 
hands? That he was about to do a weak thing, an unmanly act, a 
deed most cowardly, can not be denied in the light of these later and 
better times. But we must not forget the established code of honor 
among the ancients, nor the peculiar discipline to which this man 
was subject. In his mind the idea of suicide took the form of a 
most brave and honorable act. True, he recognized, as all men must 
in a similar position, that it was the last resort, that no other alter- 
native was left him, and that he stood on the farthest extremity of 
mortal life, with no hope in that future where he was about to plunge. 
Is it, then, a cause for astonishment that he should be arrested in his 
reckless career, and pause to hearken to the clear, strong voice of 
Paul, as it rang through the prison: “ Do thyself no harm, for we are 
all here?” In that supreme moment of his life, all the events of his 
past career must have risen to his mental gaze, and revealed the lone- 
liness of his forlorn and helpless condition. The very character of 
the question which he put to the apostles is indicative of the fact 
that he had some conception of this salvation which he was seeking. 
Doubtless, he had listened to Paul on the preceding day, as the apos- 
tle discoursed of “righteousness and temperance, and judgment to 
come.’ And although it is not thus distinctly stated, yet we feel 
warranted in the assumption that these themes occupied the mind of 
Paul no less at that time than when subsequently he stood in the 
presence of the trembling Felix, and demonstrated the power of the 
world to come. So, then, it will be seen that the jailer realized his 
critical spiritual condition, and had some idea of this salvation of 
which he had heard. To intimate that he had a just and proper con- 
ception of the subject, in all the magnitude and grandeur of its pro- 
portions, would be an assumption unwarranted by the facts ; but it is 
sufficient to know that he was conscious of his sinful state, that he 
saw, dimly though it was, that there was something of peace, and 
joy, and hope in this world, which he had never found, and of which 
he yearned in his longing heart to know. This question did not 
arise in his heart on the previous evening, when he closed the doors 
against the bleeding disciples. It gave him no anxiety in the midst 
of health and prosperity, when he stood in no jeopardy of life and for- 
tune. No! It is the old, ever new story, repeated again and again in 
the history of ten thousand lives. When you press home to the 
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hearts of men the requirements of the Gospel and the necessity of 
obedience, they hear you with fretful impatience or languid indiffer- 
ence, and waive the real question at issue, with the words of a hesi- 
tating, cowardly Felix, “Go thy way for this time; when I havea 
convenient season I will call for thee.” 

Amid the soothing influences of a fancied security, in the full 
vigor of health and strength, surrounded by friends and comforts in- 
numerable, deluded by the false glamour of prosperous appearance, and 
strong in the confidence of victory through self-effort, the soul of 
man goes forth to brave the conflict, with the delusive hope that it 
can win the battle unaided by any power divine. It is not in the day 
of prosperity that men are brought to God. It is amidst the awful 
storm of misfortune, when the fierce blast of adversity hurls them to 
the dust, that they lie in the ashes of heart-broken penitence and 
grief. It is when their lives, with all their lofty aims and proud am- 
bitions, with all their high hopes and splendid dreams, and pictures 
of future glory, when these poor, broken and shattered lives lie scat- 
tered in a thousand fragments, the wretched remnants of former 
beauty and power; it is when, sitting down amidst the fallen col- 
umns and crumbling arches, surrounded by the wide desolation of a 
wasted and misspent life ; it is then that they lift their streaming eyes 
and imploring hands to heaven, and cry, from the depths of their ag- 
onizing hearts, “ What must we do to be saved?” Do you stop for 
a mument to raise the trifling and captious query as to wat it is 
from which these men seek this salvation? Can you be so lost to all 
consciousness of the real wants of your own being, or the nature of 
the rewards which this world provides, as not to know that men are 
seeking salvation from something else than mere poverty or hunger 
or distress? No! It is the cry of a lost soul for eternal life. It is 
the earnest inquiry of a penitent heart for forgiveness. It is the 
humble entreaty of one who is crying from the depths of his own 
degradation, and longs to be lifted into the purer atmosphere of a 
nobler life. It is the hunger in the soul of the prodigal for a man- 
sion in his Father's house, and the love and care of a heavenly home. 
It is the consciousness, which may come slowly or swiftly, but which 
must come sooner or later, that upon the soul there rests a heavy 
load of sin and guiit which only Jesus Christ can take away. And 
though it can not be said that this Philippian jailer understood the 
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scheme of redemption other than in a very limited degree, yet the 
fact is patent to every observing mind that he realized his need of 
forgiveness and salvation from his sins. He came trembling, as 
every man must come, and not self-confident, like the haughty Phari- 
see, who proudly rejects the offer of peace and pardon. Thus we dis- 
cover the cause of this most important of all inquiries, and are 
ready to hearken, with the anxious jailer, to the response from Christ's 
embassador. 

Amid the host of conflicting opinions in the world of theology, 
which is but another name for the world of contention, it is with the 
most gratified sense of pleasure and relief that we turn to the clear 
pages of God's holy Word, and there learn the answer to the question 
of “what must I do to be saved?” But before entering into an analy- 
sis of the facts in this story of the jailer’s conversion, it is well to con- 
sider the subject of generalization, by which a correct deduction of 
the truth may be drawn. For whereas the question itself is so 
general in character as to be the common inquiry of all mankind, yet 
the reply, in the case of the jailer, was of that specific nature which 
shows it was adapted to the wants of a particular condition. To those 
minds who read only to cavil, and look only to detect a blot, it may 
seem a difficult task to reconcile the various and apparently conflict- 
ing answers to this vital question; but when we are capable of 
“richly dividing the word,” and approach its investigation with un- 
prejudiced minds, the light which is inherent with the Gospel will 
be sufficient to render it at once clear and evident. There can be no 
difficulty when we collect the numerous replies to this question con- 
cerning salvation, and arrange them in such a manner as to discover 
the elements peculiar to each individual instance, from which a reply 
can be framed that will cover the entire ground. Nay, more, it is 
not too much to say that the spirit which seeks to contract the essen- 
tials of pardon to the narrow limit of but one requirement, is at 
variance with the broad and comprehensive scope of the Gospel. 
So, then, when we regard the answer of the apostle, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house,’ we can 
not accept it as conclusive evidence that this was equivalent to being 
saved by faith alone. Establish this proposition, and you destroy the 
argument of James, who has most distinctly declared, in words which 
can not be misunderstood, that “faith without works is dead.” Now, 
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when we take into consideration the several meanings of the term, 
how it is sometimes used separately and as a thing in itself, and in 
other instances as productive of repentance and obedience, we can 
readily comprehend the fitness of this reply to the jailer. Paul did 
not enjoin upon him a dead faith, but one from which would flow 
the issues of a pure and spiritual life. And the sequel shows that 
the faith of this man was not only vital but eminently intelligent, 
resting, as it did, upon the sure foundation of knowledge drawn from 
the Word of God; for it is distinctly stated that Paul.and Silas 
“spake the word of the Lord to him, and to all who were in his 
house.” It might not be improper to drop the reflection that it is not 
at all probable that Paul would speak the Word of the Lord to crea- 
tures who could not, in the very nature of things, comprehend a 
single sentence he uttered. His preaching was addressed to such 
individuals as could properly comprehend his meaning, and had the 
ability to think and decide for themselves ; and it is to such persons 
that the Gospel should be presented to-day, for they alone have the 
power to believe and obey it. The idea of unfolding the wonderful 
scheme of human redemption to a mind that is not, as yet, conscious 
of its own existence, is at once sacrilegious and absurd ; and to say 
that Paul, in speaking the Word of the Lord to all who were in the 
house of the jailer, addressed himself to immature minds or irre- 
sponsible persons, is to charge upon the apostle a crime of the gravest 
and most serious character. Paul never wasted his energies. He 
never indulged in idle words. Life was too short, and time too pre- 
cious, to be frittered away in meaningless words and actions. He 
lived too constantly “under the powers of the world to come” to give 
men a careless or unsatisfactory reply when questioned concerning 
their soul’s eternal welfare. And so, when this trembling jailer ap- 
pealed to him thus earnestly to know what he must do, the apostle 
sent back just such an answer as could be given under circumstances 
of a similar nature. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” were the 
words best adapted to the jailer’s condition. Being a heathen, he 
knew little or nothing concerning the Savior and the ptrposes of his 
life and death, save what he might have gathered incidentally from 
those around him. The first and necessary requirement of him, as of 
every sinner, was a living faith in the Son of God. And we have no 
evidence that he possessed this faith until the Word of the Lord had 
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been preached to him—till the apostle had given him a groundwork 
of knowledge upon which to rest his faith. That “faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God, is a proposition not only 
substantiated in the conversion of the jailer, but abundantly proven 
by every instance of a sinner’s conversion, from the day of Pentecost 
till now. Faith is no less the moving, vitalizing principle of the 
Christian life than the magic power by which an entrance is gained 
into the fold of Christ. It stands at the door as attendant upon the 
Redeemer, waiting to lead the sinner to Christ. It is “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen;’ and we know 
that “without faith it is impossible to please God.” In its meekness 
and humbleness of heart it shows its entire willingness to submit to 
the will of the Redeemer, by casting its care completely upon him, 
and uttering the noble sentiment, “ Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” It was this that the jailer required, and it was 
this that Paul preached to him as the first and necessary requisite. 

If it be asked, why he was not enjoined to repent, as were the 
Jews on the day of Pentecost, the reply is, that Peter preached unto 
them Jesus until they were convicted of their sins, and convinced 
in their own hearts that this Jesus, whom they had crucified, was 
both Lord and Christ; and thus already believing the sublime truth, 
it would have been superfluous in the apostle requiring of them what 
had already been accomplished. On the other hand, to call upon the 
jailer to repent toward a Christ of whom he knew comparatively 
little, and, consequently, in whom he could not believe, would have 
been contrary to all laws of logic and philosophy, if not an outrage 
upon reason and common sense. Not only so, but because the 
word repentance is not to be found in this connection, is no evidence 
that it was not implied. Nay, we have abundant testimony to prove 
the existence of a lively and sincere repentance toward God in the 
heart and life of this man, when we observe the sudden transformation 
of thought and action, and the kindly act of washing the blood from 
the painful wounds of the disciples. 

But, notwithstanding the faith which must have been produced by 
the apostle’s preaching, and the repentance as evidenced in the actions 
of the jailer, there are, as yet, no signs of rejoicing in his heart, which 
is one of the necessary “fruits of the Spirit.” Evidently, there was 
something of vital importance yet to be accomplished. If we glance 
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at the histories of the various conversions, whether of individual 
instances or taken collectively, it will be seen that the preaching was 
always adapted to the immediate wants of the sinner. To ke more 
explicit, at whatever point the sinner had arrived in his knowledge of 
duty and the performance of it, there the preaching began. But in no 
case, among the many that occurred, is it recorded where other than 
the natural and logical order was followed, requiring the sinner to 
believe on the Lord Fesus Christ, repent of his sins, and be tinmerscd 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. And this 
is the only full, the only correct, and the only complete Scriptural and 
apostolic answer to the all-absorbing and vital question of “what 
must I do to be saved ?” 

Does any one ask me if I believe that baptism is essential to 
salvation? I answer back, in the light of God’s eternal truth, it is a 
matter of no moment what I believe, what I think, or to what theory 
I hold. What says the book? What says God? Let us resurrect 
the sublime sentiment of Augustine: “ Non valet, hec cgo dico, hec 
tu dicis, hac tlle dicit, sed hec dicit Dominus.” Nay, let us not stop 
there, but go back still farther and hearken to the voice of Christ: 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” And if it be objected that in the 
second clause the requirement of baptism does not occur, let it be 
answered that, if by the acceptance of certain conditions salvation 
may be gained, certainly it must logically follow that by the rejection 
of these same conditions, salvation is forfeited and the soul is lost. 
Not only so, but when we are taught that “he that believeth not is 
condemned already,” it is at once plain why the Savior does not add 
the clause, and is not baptized, since baptism under such circum- 
stances would not only be devoid of meaning, but have no efficacy 
whatever. And what does it matter whether it is essential or not? 
Why speculate as to the efficacy of an institution which is most 
assuredly divine? Has not God commanded? Has not Christ en- 
joined? Have not the apostles practiced? Why, then, will fallible 
man, in his finite wisdom, presume to question the utility of an act 
by which the Lord himself hath declared, “ It becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness?” And why, in the name of the God whom they 
profess to reverence and adore, will men who pretend to bear the 
Word of Life to a lost and perishing world so far forget their sacred 
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trust as to send back any other answer to the pleading petitions of 
trembling sinners than that which is given by the holy apostles of 
the Lord? 

When I think of the sacred call to preach the Word of Life, that 
does not manifest itself by the “still, small voice” of some superna- 
tural or miraculous agency, but is not other than the royal commis- 
sion of the Christ, as it rings clear and thrilling and strong above the 
stormy discords of eighteen centuries : “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature; he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned ;” and 
when I think of the blessed promises which are contained in this 
same Gospel, and which will assuredly be fulfilled, and that this relig- 
ion is not a cheat and a lie, but an eternal reality, and that the radi- 
ant Jesus is the only refuge and hope for a dying soul; and when I 
think of the deep and lasting curse which rests upon him who shall 
preach any other Gospel than that of the Lord and his Christ, and 
that men are false to the sacred trust confided to their charge, and 
throw the dry bones of their miserable, unsatisfying theology to fam- 
ishing souls, as they would to dogs, and feed the hungry and the 
starving upon the lifeless husks of opinion, belief, and feeling; and 
when I see the reckless millions rushing on to inevitable ruin and 
death—I can no more wonder that a world is lying in wickedness, and 
that men are living “without God and without hope in the world.” 

O trembling, dying soul, delay not the hour of thy redemption, but 
hearken to the heavenly voice of Christ, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls; for my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 
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